“THE STORY OF THE DU PONTS” 


First Installment of “The History of American Arms and Ammunition” In this Issue 





It Works 
New Wonders 


The New Bar is an improvement which 

makes the Safety Razor perfect, and self- 

shaving a delight. It causes the edge of 

the blade to adapt itself to the curves of 
the face and gently draws the skin smooth just in advance of 
the blade. It is a revolution and a revelation, and caps 
the climax. It sets the “Gem” Junior one peg higher than 
its former self, and for years it has led. all *other in POPU- par. No. 686,143 
larity, in the number of sales, and in the satisfaction given. 
@ There is no rise in price. A one dollar bill pays for the “Gem” Junior Set, 
complete, with silver nickel-plated frame, holder and stropping handle, and 7 
keen-edged blades in an attractive plush-lined case. Satisfaction is realized 
immediately. The best suggestion for Christmas and New Year’s is the 





"GEM" JUNIOR 3420 
The Shaving - Saving Gift 





Each“Gem” Junior blade, with its unequalled, keen edge gives many close 
shaves, but when dull it strops perfectly. Or, if preferred, when the 7 blades 
are dull—having given 100 shaves or more—send them to us with 25c., and 
new ones will be mailed postpaid. Or ask your dealer. We are making 
arrangements for dealers to exchange blades at our price. Think of a shave 
for less than a quarter of a cent, your time and barbers’ tip saved, comfort and 
economy insured, and other people's skin troubles not contracted. 


The Storiette, “The Gentle Art of Self-Shaving,’, in- 


cluding a full course of shaving instruction, sent free. 
Complete Outfit, $1.00 
"GEM" JUNIOR SPECIAL SET, with 12 blades, 


in extra fine case, $1.50 


Gem Cutlery Company 


34 Reade Street - New York 


30 years in business—we are the original 
Safety Razor Makers 


ania, 
CGEM JUNIOR Zz! 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


DeEcEMBER ushers in the Holiday Season, the time of family reunions, of revisiting home scenes 
ogc surroundings from which we have long been severed, of friendly gatherings, and for remembering 
atives and associates with gifts, large or small, that will be cherished and treasured less for their 


value than for the sake of the giver. 
you decided what will best please your wife or sister? 


What have you promised the boy as a Christmas present? 
And how about the pleasant surprise you have 


Have 


mentally slated for that ‘‘best fellow on earth”? Why not take Old Father Time by the forelock and 
Nowadays ninety per cent. of live Americans, men or women—and 


make your selection of gifts now? 
all of the boys—have a decided leaning toward field sports and the life out-of-doors. 
Run through our advertising pages, and you will be pretty certain to find another. 


tion. 


This is a sugges- 
How about 


a rifle, shotgun or revolver, a thoroughbred dog—as fine as silk, a camera, a canoe, or something really 


first-class in the way of sportsmen’s clothing, or a good book? 


fact for your information. 


that in writing advertisers you mention this magazine. 


AMMUNITION 


American Powder Mills 

Du Pont Powder Co. 

Peters Cartridge Co. 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


AUTOMOBILES & ACCESSORIES 


Bradford Baggage-Carrier Co. . 33A 
Jones Speedometer . 36A 
Witherbee Igniter Co. 386A 
BOATS AND CANOES 
Acme Folding Boat Co. 338A 
Lavalette & Co. . 36A 
Mullins Co., W. H 35A 
Racine Boat Mig. Co. 40A 
Strelinger Marine Engine Co. 37A 
CAMERAS AND LENSES 
Bausch & Lomb 32A 
CAMP FOODS 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 700 


CIGARS, WINES AND WHISKEYS 


Brotherhood Wine Co. 24A 
Evans & Sons, C. H. . 43A 
Heublein & Bro., G. F. 43A 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Edison Mfg. Co, 37A 


FISHING TACKLE 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. = a at rn 
Horton Mfg. Co. . ak ap 
Sportsman’s Speci ulty Co o. 35A 
Young, Carlos G, —— B5A 
GUNS 
Davis & Sons, N. R. ... . 21A 
Fox Gun Co., A. H. > - 119A 
Hopkins & Allen Arms Co. 25A 
Ithaca Gun Co. 36A 
Lefever Arms Co, 29A 
Marlin Firearms Co, . ISA 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales © 20A 
Three Barrel Gun Co, 21A 
Union Firearms Co, 24A 
KENNEL 

Aniemen, Mrs. B. W. (Gordon Set- 

rs) 5A 
man John G. (Irish Terriers) 5A 
Brewer, E. V. (Dog Paintings) . 6A 





KENNEL— Continued 


Finnigan’s Kennels (Bloodhounds) 
‘reel, C. 8S. (Hunting Dogs 


6 
Ge dne y Farm Kennels (Dalmatians) , 
6. 


Glover, H. Clay (Dog Remedies) . 
Gotham Kennels (Bulldogs) 
Haberlein, Ed. F., Dog Remedies 
Haley, Chas. A. (Setters and Point- 
ers) ° ° . 
Hopkins, D. EF. 
Dr. Johnson ‘ 
Kingcote Kennels (Griffons ‘Brux- 


(Foxhounds) 


ellois) 

Nairod Kennels (English " Bull- 
dogs) . 

Parke, Norman (. Airedale Terriers) 


Rice, Fred’k E. 

St. Paul Bread Co. ” (Dog I ‘ood) ° 
Spratt’s Patent (Kennels Supplies) 
Sulpho-Napthol Co. 

Tyler, Arthur G, (Boston Terrie rs) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Clark E ngrav ing & Printing Co. 

Dressel, J. A. H. 

Forest, Fish 
of Ame rica 

Gabler, Ernest & Bro. ‘ 

Lester Co., The Francis E. 

Loftis Bros. & Co, 

Lyon & Co., J. M. 

Marchand, Chas. 

Meriden Company 

Nat’] Co-operative Re alty Co. 

Oliver T ype writer Co. 

Romeike, H., 

Stallman, F. 

West End Furniture 

Winchester & Cc 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 


Colt’s Patent Firearms Co. 

Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Wks. 

Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Co. eS ee a ae 


RAILROADS, STEAMSHIP LINES 
HOTELS 


and “Game Society 


‘Co. 


Chalfonte Hotel 

Holland America Line 
Hotel Cumberland 

Jersey Central . ; 
Mecklenburg Hotel . 

Y. & Porto Rico S. S. Co. 
Pinshverst ‘ ase 
St. James Hotel 
The Albany 
The Wiltshire 
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We guarantee all advertisements that appear in. Field and Stream, providing 
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SHAVING SPECIALTIES 


Gem Cutlery Co. . Cover 2 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


For the Coming Year 


URING the past year we know FIELD AND STREAM has been appreciated. 

We have put up a magazine that has appealed to you as a keen, full-blooded 

sportsman. You have told your friends how much you liked it, as we are com- 

pelled to print 12,500 copies more than we did a year ago. Our staff of sports- 

men editors and illustrators have. no doubtg fished down your favorite stream, 

had a crack at the same flock of redheads, and trailed many an old buck in the territory 

that you have hunted. We write about the things that are most interesting to us, and 
in a way that should appeal to you as a practical sportsman. 

FIELD AND STREAM for twelve years has held the prestige of being America’s 
leading magazine for sportsmen. It will continue steadfast in its purpose, to give the 
man who loves the open, who shoots and fishes for the love of the sport itself, a maga 
zine in which every page will bring him the keenest interest, as well as a magazine that 
stands for consistent preservation of Game, Fish and Forest—a magazine that adheres 
strictly to its purpose—a magazine edited and published by Sportsmen for Sportsmen. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Only sportsmen are qualified to build a magazine for sportsmen. Being sports 
men ourselves we know what you want. Artists and photographers who make a study 
of game, regularly in our employ, design the magazine’s covers and illustrate its pages. 
Our writers are sportsmen of lifelong experience who know the conditions pertaining 
to game in their respective sections, and have found FIELD AND STREAM to be the 
magazine to reach their fellow sportsmen. In addition to our regular departments a 
new feature, “Tools of the Craft,” has been inaugurated during the past few months. 
The purpose of this department is to supply our readers prompt information of the 
appearance of “new things” in the way of arms, tackle or equipment. The value of 
this departure was instantly established by its enthusiastic reception. The “Motoring 
and Boating” department has been, and will continue to be, helpful in furthering th« 
popular appreciation of automobiles and motor boats as invaluable accessories to field 
and aquatic sports. Sportsmen to-day are unquestionably the largest users of motor 
boats, and being an invaluable accessory to both shooting and fishing, we are giving our 
readers a department of particular interest to them. As regards the outward improve 
ments—the better quality of paper, more artistic cover designs, higher grade of press 
work and engraving—well, the magazine itself tells its own story. 


THE ADVERTISING SIDE. 

The life of a magazine is its advertising. To attain the highest 
measure of success the editorial and business departments must balance 
sach other with mutual helpfulness, profiting to the utmost by each and 
every opportunity. Within the last year FIELD AND STREAM has in- 
creased its advertising fully 300 per cent. To bring our readers close to 
our advertising, we have adopted the policy of guaranteeing the good 
faith of every advertiser who makes use of our space. This is something 
that few publications would care to attempt. It means the rejection of 
much profitable business, but we believe it better in the long run to safe- 
guard the interests of our readers. 
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BETTERMENT IN CIRCULATION. 

Our mailing list shows an increase of twelve thousand five hundred enthusiastic 
sportsmen over the number we had in November of last year. A subscription contest, 
inaugurated August lst and closing December Ist, has proved the biggest kindofa suc- 
cess. Under its provisions we have been paying a little army of workers a cash com- 
mission on subscriptions secured. The three winners will earn valuable prizes in addi- 
tion. This contest will be repeated along broader lines during the first four months of 
the coming year. We have found it an effective way to increase circulation. Our suc- 
cess in the past leads us to expect to secure twenty thousand new subscribers in 1908, 
and can see no possible reason why we should fall short o] our expectations. 


PRESENT AND PROPOSED FEATURES. 

Plans have been perfected, and arrangements concluded with writers and artists, 
which permit us to promise the ideal publication for sportsmen, and we shall spare no 
expense in making it such. “The Histopy of American Arms and Ammunition,” the first 
installment of which appears in FIELD AND STREAM for November, has aroused 
more wide-spread popular interest than any series of articles ever announced by a sports- 
man’s magazine. The subject is a broad one and its manner of treatment unique in the 
respect that the several articles comprised are written by the men themselves, or their 
descendants and business successors, who made the guns and ammunition that were in- 
strumental in conquering the American wilderness and subjugating its aboriginal tribes, 
winning the respect of our national enemies, and achieving political revolutions in lands 
other than our own. The series is of vast educational value, comprising as it does many 
hitherto unwritten chapters of history. 

“Camp-Fires of an Epicure,”’ commencing in the same issue, deserves note as the 
most instructive monograph ever published on the subject of outdoor cooking. You have 
here detailed and specific directions how best to cook all kinds of game and game fish, 
and by keeping a file of the numbers containing this series, you will have a compilation 
of tested recipes such as was never published elsewhere. 

In December begins our great serial, “The Posted Farm,” the first perusal of which 
converted us frem our settled opposition to the policy of publishing continued stories. It 
deals with the greatcst preblem that will ever confront American sportsmen—a problem 
demanding immediate solution if we hope that our children’ may enjoy the pleasure with 
rod and gun that we of the present generaticn Lave known. Other features of equal 
merit will be announced in the near future. We have planned to give our readers many 
good things during the coming year, scme of which are already filed in readiness for use 
at the appointed time, while others are in course of preparation. 


FIELD AND STREAM’S PLATFORM. 

The policy of this magazine is well known. It stands for sane and consistent pre- 
servation of our game and fish, protec:ion of our forests, the bringing about of perfect 
fellowship among sportsmen and of fraternal sympathy between sportsmen and land- 
owners. First, last and all the time, it advocates measures looking to- 
ward the betterment of field sports at the present day, and the assurance 
of their perpetuity for all time. Such a policy is commendable. and in 
every way deserving of earnest and persistent support from those whom 
its success will substantially benefit. If your heart is in the good work, 
encourage its prosecution by your support in the most direct and prac- 
tical way, by becoming a subscriber to FIELD AND STREAM. 
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Some Desirable Books 
Without Cost. fr ae tem 








To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to “‘ Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid, 


Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 


By COL. FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


Camping and Camping Outfits. Outdoor Life. Provisions. Outfits. Receipts. 
Clothing. Medicine. hee gy poo and Anglers’ Manual. Hunters’ and Sportsmen’s Guide. 
Shotgun Shooters’ Manual. Campers’ Manual. Woodcraft. BigGame Hunters’ Manual. 
Riflemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Secrets of All Arts. Boats. Canoes. Dog Trainers’ 
Guide. Game Regions. Game and Fish Laws, Etc. Blinds. Wing and Fowl Shooting 
and one thousand other subjects. 

This book contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 
only complete sportsman’s library in_one volume. Price, $1.00. 

President Roosevelt says: ‘‘Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are 
exceptionally good.” 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to ‘‘ Field and Stream,”’ $2.00 























To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘Field and Stream” we willsend Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


CAMP AND TRAIL 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE, Author of “The Blazed Trail,” etc 


Eleven full-page illustrations in half-tonefrom photographs by the Author; many descrip 
tive cuts in the text; cloth, decorative ; size 5 5-8 x 8 3-8 inches. 


A practical experience book by Mr. White, for those who love the outdoor life. He tells just what 
is necessary, and what i is unnecessary for comfort and convenience in ~ camp and on the trail. It con- 
tains chapters en “The Wilderness Traveler, “Common Sense in the Wildemess,”* **Personal Equip- 
ment, * Camp Equipment,” “The Cooking Outfit,” **The Food to. Tak ke, “Camp Cookery,"* “‘Horse 
Outfits,” **Horse Packs,”’ “Horses, Mules and Burros for the Trail,”” “Canoes,” etc., etc.; in fact, every 
phase of wilderness traveling, from inspiration, down to how to carry your matches, is fully covered. 

It is a book alike for the nature lover, the summer camper, and the practiced woodsmen, and a book, 
also, that every one who has read Mr. White's other works, will want. 








Price, postpaid, $1.25, or with a year’s subscription to “Field and Stream,”” $2.50. 





To any one sending us FIVE New Yearly Subscriptions to “Field and Stream’ we will send 
Free, Postpaid, a co, y « 


CAMERA SHOTS AT BIG GAME 
By A.G. WALLIHAN Introduction by THEODORE. ROOSEVELT 


New and Cheaper Edition, Stze, 7 3-4 2 10 1-2; binding, cloth, with photogravure 
and 21 Sull-page half-tones, from photographs from life. 


In this edition, several new pictures have been added to what was before the most extraor- 
dinary series ever published of our larger animals, from life .and in there wild haunts. For 
twelve years, the Wallihans have been making these pictures of mountain lions, deer, elk, bear, 
antelope, wildcats, mountain sheep, coyotes, ducks, grouse, and so on. The set is unique, and 
can never be duplicated, as Mr. Roosevelt says in his introduction. The story of how the 
authors accomplished the work is full ot human interest, and of instruction for photographers who 
are trying to make such pictures. To the sportsman, "zoologist, and lover of animals, nothing 
could be more fascinating. It is an exceedingly handsome, large volume. 


Price, postpaid, $5.00, cr with a year’s subscription to ‘Field and Stream,”” $5.50. 











To any one sending uu THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to “‘Field and Stream,"’ we will send Free, 
ostpaid, a copy of 


OUR BIG GAME 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 

A book for sportsmen and nature lovers, with sixteen illustrations from photographs of wild animals. 

If preferred, we will send ‘Our Feathered Game,"’ a companion book by the same author (very 
complete and instructive). 

“Certain to delight any sportsman or naturalist and also that larger class of men with good red 

blood in their veins, who must hunt and have adventures vicariously." —Ayvvklyn Eagle. 

“Written by one who has not only been a sportsman, but who knows how to tell his story entertain- 
ingly.""—Boston Herald, 

Price, $2.00, or with a year's subscription to “‘Field and Stream,"’ $3.00. 








book Department FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO, “serene 
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Our Sport ’s Lib 
THE BEST AND LATEST SPORTSMEN’S 
BOOKS PUBLISHED 

Our Offer Including a Year’s Subscription to Field and Stream. 
Name of book. Author. List With Years Sub- 
Price Field y-, 
Animal Snap Shots and How Made...... Silas A. Lottridge $1.75 $2.50 
Fay Gs ME PE BOs co i di.cccewenepe H. P. Wells 1.75 2.75 
Camp Life in the Woods........ ...+Chas. Dana Gibson 1.00 2.00 
OE gO rere rr rere John Rowley 2.00 2.75 
IIE sks oo 4% s.ca ad Seis eee Ashmont 3.00 3.50 
Spostemen’s Primes... 250s cccccess Norman H. Crowell 1.25 2.25 
PER Piet Pee Sad! 5g ie hoe thd ce Ernest McGaffey l.29 2.50 
Camping and Woodcratt............... Horace Kephart 1.50 2.50 
Our Feathered Game............. Dwight W. Huntington 2.00 3.00 
ri a? Se a eee Dillon Wallace 1.50 2.50 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes............ Louis Rhead |.25 2.25 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Fishes........j/. A. Henshall 2.00 3.15 
Big Game Fishes of the United States........ C. F. Holder 2.00 3.15 
0. ee eee Roosevelt and Others 2.00 3.15 

Musk Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat, 
Whitney, Grinnell and Wister 2.00 3.15 
Te Ce NS Sos 5s dive eo eee eeees J. A. Graham 2.00 3.15 
Se SR oc oda. os A dw oauseaon T. Van Dyke 1.75 3.00 
Upland Game Birds.............. Sandys and Van Duke — 2.00 3.15 
The Water Fowl Family... .Sanford, Bishop and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
i. FL a W. C. Stewart 1.40 2.60 
hi dd dae ace a eg es weed W. E. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
i ks owe dod W.E. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies. ..... W.T. Hornaday 3.00 3.75 
American Natural History............. W. T. Hornaday 3.50 4.00 
I Sierra a ree W. T. Hornaday — 2.50 3.50 
Comp Gites ane Come Life. ......4..4.. ...C. S. Hanks 1.50 2.50 
et Gomis DOME, 65 ccc rcsenoeve H. C. Hutchinson 7.50 7.50 
ee ee el oy eee eS T. Roosevelt 3.00 3.75 
Hunting Trips in British N. A................... Selous 5.00 5.50 
ee os ns aaa o Cee eae Nessmuk 1.00 2.25 
The Complete Sportsman..............-. Howland Gasper 2.00 3.00 
A Man from Corpus Christi.... ........ Dr. C. A. Pierce 1.50 2.50 
Birds that Hunt and Are Hunted......... Neltje Blanchan 2.00 2.75 

American Food and Game Fishes, 
David Starr Jordan and B. W. Everman 4.00 4.50 
American Animals... . . Witmer Stone and Wm. Everitt Cram 3.00 3.50 
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A Great Opportunity 
for 
|_Art- Loving Anglers 


| From the original painting in oil by Mr. 
H. A. Driscole, the art-master of game 
| fishes. 

The original of this painting has been 
shown at various sportsmen's exhibitions. 
Noted fishing authorities, art connoisseurs, 
expert anglers, in fact, everyone who has 
seen it, emphatically pronounce it the best 
painting of a Inve small-mouth black bass 
ever pat on canvas! 

In response to innumer-ble requests we 
have had this painting rsoproduced in its 
exact size and colors. When framed it is 
impussible to tell it frora the original canvas, 
Which is valued at $500.00. 





PRICE, SECURELY PACKED 
FOR MAILING, $2.00 


or $3.00 with a year's subscription, renew- 
al, or extension of subscription, to 
FIELD AND STREAM 


. —"=— = a 


peartsacnt, | Field and Stream 
Publishing Co. 35 West 21st Street. 
































7 Se SAVY SILVER PLATE 
OUR_HOLIDAY GIFT = Fe HEAVY SILVER PLAT 
ee 







French gray, with fish 
in bright oxidized colors 


Mace by Boston Art 


Stlver Piaie Company 


WITH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. FOR FOUR DOLLARS 


The manufacturers’ regular price for this fish tray is six dollars We also make a — en of Oe tray as a 
premium for a club of Six New Subscribers at $1.50 each. The tray is a masterpiece. 512€, 9X15 Inches 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 35 West 21st Street, New York City 
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Game Animals 


in Colors 


14% 13} 


25 Cents Each 


These artists’ proofs are exact reproductions of the 
originals done in two colors. They are handsome enough for 














anyone’s den, office or camp, and our subscribers who have 
already secured these studies are delighted with them. On this 
page is shown miniature one color reproductions. 


FOR YOUR DEN or CAMP 


These animal studies were painted by PAUL BRANSOM, 
the well-Known animal artist. The mere mention of this 
artist’s name is sufficient to insure a wide demand for these 
studies. We have therefore arranged to get out a limited 
number of these artists’, roofs, picture surface 14 x 134 inches 
which is just the size for framing and decorative purposes. 
We are offering these artists’ proofs while they last to our read- 
ers at the nominal price of 25c. 


QOTOEUAOCAQEAOONE NAUVOO LULL ASNUUNH T 





each, securely packed and 
postage paid, but you can get 
them both free by subscribing 
one year toFIELD AND STREAM 
($1.50) per year, or for $1.00 
we will send you the maga- 


zine for eight months and 
either one of the pictures. 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 


35 West 21st Street, 
NEW YORK 


meg LON IUIMUL WHOLIS HANA LMU 
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Magazines for the Sportsman and 
Every Member of His Family 


OUR SPORTSMAN’S OWN GROUP 





Field and Stream . . . . $1.50 | Our Offer: 
Outing (Orany ClasB) - - 3.00 
Photogsaphic Times i.* — ae -$ 50 
(Or Any Class A) - = 
$5.50 — 
OUR FAMILY GROUP FOR THE WATER SPORTSMAN 
Field and Stream . . . . $1.50 | Our Offer Field andStream . . . . $1.50) Ow re 
World’s Work. . . . . 3.00 Yechting . . . .. . 300f $ 
McClure’s ‘ : 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ 1.50 f $ 00 Motor Boat , = . 2 2. OO (74.50 
Demmesior . . . « « . 480! — $6.50 | 
$7.00 - Field and Stream. . . - $150) O og. 
Review of Reviews . . 3,00 
Field and Stream. . . . $1.50 | Our Offer . (Or any Class B) : | . 75 
McClure’s . . . . tel Pe&tson’s . . . tng Fines 1.50 
Woman's Home Companion - eT $ 00 (Or any Cless 4) 
(Or any Class. A) poe $6.00 
any Class = ; a 
$4.00 Field and Steam . . . . $1.50 | Our on 
Country Life in America. . 4.00 '§ 
Field and Steam. . . . $1.50) Our Offer $5.50 \ 450 = 
Lippincott’s 3. +. oa 
Good Homchoosing 100 $ 15 — and Stream . . . $I. - ) Our Offer 
(Or any Class A) cribner’s . . 6 0 -$ 
$5.00 | Outing (Or any Class B) » « 200 \ 5,75 
$7.50 
Select your Substitutions for the above offers from the following : 
Class A 
American Boy Good Housekeeping Photographic Times 
American Magazine Metropolitan Magazine Success 
Cosmopolitan Magazsne Pacific Monthly Travel Magazine 
Woman's Home Companion World To-day 
Class B 
American Monthly Review of Reviews House Beautiful Suburban Life 
Ainslee’s Outing Yachting 
Automobile Recreation 
Class 4 
Broadway Magazine Motor Age Pearson's Magazine 


Addtes all Oxdes’ FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 32,.W¢!2!2.5: 


Magazine Dept. 





MAKE OUT YOUR ORDER ON THIS BLANK 


Tear off this page and mail it to us with your 
check, money order or stamps 


IN CASE YOU WANT TO MAKE A HOLIDAY GIFT 


Books, subscriptions or pictures may be sent to 
one or more addresses. 





FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 35 West 21st St., New York City. 
Enclosed find $ for for which please fill this order as specified. 
Send FIELD AND STREAM to 
Address 








If you wish premium for a gift to go to another address, state book, picture or subscription and give name and 
address below to which you wish it sent. If you wish to send Xmas card, send us the card and we will enclose. 


Name 
Book, Picture or Club 
Address Blas 
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FIELD AND STREAM A 


We offer here SPECIAL VALUES of Mexican 
and Indian handicraft that make ideal, uncom- 
mon Xmas gifts. We are the largest dealers in 
Indian and Mexican handicraft in the world, sell- 
ing direct from native workers, and we make these special 
offerings to brir 1g our business to your notice. See our 
guarantee and free premiums below. 
4 Genuine Saas ork Handkerchiefs for $l 00 
2.00 Value for $1.00 ‘ 
tiful handkerchiefs are warranted gen- 
drawnwork on fine linen lawn; I1 


These beau 
uine hand 












inches square, Assorted designs as illus- 
trated. o. A, 40c; B, very sheer, soc; C, 
and D, 30c each. Our special intro- 
duc tory offer, all four handker- 


chiefs illustrated, sent 
postpaid for only $1.00. 
For other drawnwork 
handkerchief bargains, 
see our FREE holiday 
catalog. 
Genuine 

Mexican Drawnwork 

Centerpiece 60 cts. 

Warranted genuine 
Mexican hand-made on 
pure, fine Irish 
linen; imported di- 
rect from our 
best workers 
in Mexico. 
Three rows 
of fine 
drawnwork, hemstitched, Io in, square, 
good $1.00 value, special holi lay price 
6oc. Other sizes, same quality, as fol- 
lows: 12-in., 80c; 16-in., $1.30; 20-in., 
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$2; 24 . $2.50; fine 33-in. lunch 
cloth 75 Linen Doilies to 
match, 2 rows of work; 6-in, 25¢ 

8-in., 3 5¢ Special offer (24- in. Cen- 


terpiece and six 6-in. doilies for $3.50. 


THE SWASTIHA 
This emblem has been used by the Navajo 
Indians for ages as an amulet of good luck, 
and from this originated .the present Swas- 
tika fad. We sell only the original hand-made 
Swastika, in solid er and gold—no c a imita- 
tions, which are unworthy of this beautiful historic em- 
blem. Our circular giving the history and meaning of 
the Swastika sent free on request. We make the following 
special holiday offers; illustrations are actual size 
Solid Silver Turquoise-Set SWASTIKA 5Oc 
is the original hand-made 
i li ] hand-ham- 
and mount- 
with gent k 1e uoise; 9-16 

; illustrated. Good 75C value; 
1 price, 50c. Waist set of four 
for $1.75. Same brooch without turqu oise 
35¢c; 4 for $1.25. Same thing in 3-8 in. scarf pin, turquoise 
set, 35C; unset, 25¢. 


Gold Filigree Turquoise-Set 
SWASTIKA $3.00 


This Swastika brooch is solid 16k gold, ex- 
quisitely hand made in gold filigree by our 
expert Mexican workers; a work of art, very 
dainty, yet strong Set with genuine fine 
blue turquoise (bit ‘th stone for Pea empl 3 showing pret- 






This brooch 











tily against the gold. 1-2 inch wide, like cut. Worth $3.75. 
Our special price, each $3.00. Wasst set of four for $11 oo. 
Same thing oo onl turquoise, $2.50; 4 for $9.00: Same 


thing in yg-in. scarf pin, turquoise set, $2.50; unset, $2.35. 
Add soc. to your remittance and 

Xmas Mistletoe we will send to any address in 
8... pound box of fresh New Mexico Mistletoe, the 


U 
finest in the world, fresh packed, shipped to arrive just 
before Xmas unless otherwise ordered. 


FREE XMAS CATALO 


to any address on request. Complete 100-page 


delivered free at special prices named. 
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Indian Aandicratt 
For Your Xmas Gifts 








Genuine Hand-Woven INDIAN BASKET AD 
Full of MEXICAN CACTUS CANDY JUG 


A novelty in delicious confec 

tions. A genuine palm basket 
(telescope style), hand-wov- 
en in pretty colors by our 
Indians and filled with 1-2 Ib. 
Jof that most delicious of all 
Mexican sweetmeats, cactus 

candy; made by ballien the 
heart of the cactus plant in 
pure sugar. Wholesome, most 
delicious, and good for coughs 
and colds npauet and candy 
sent prepaid for 50 cents; 6 baskets for $2.5 


Basket of Indian Pinon Nuts, § Oc 
The same basket filled with Indian Pinon nuts, the delic 
little nuts with large, sweet, meaty kernels gathe 
by the Navajo Indians L ittle known beyond New Mexico, 
but always appreciated. A dainty for your Xmas table. 
Each, prepaid, soc. 6 baskets for $2.50. 


Genuine $2.00 TURQUOISE for $| 00 

Birth Stone for December ' 
The world’s finest turquoise is mined in New 
Mexico; hence we can sell it at half jewelers’ 
prices. A beautiful az turquoise with ex- 
quisite matrix vein markings, like cut, weight 
about 1 carat, regular price, $2.00; special holi- 
day offer, to introduce, each $1.00, Warranted 
to keep color; otherwise cheerfully exchanged. Each gem 
under our warranty. Our art catalog of Native Gems, in 
colors, free on request. 


GENUINE INDIAN HAND-WOVEN $2, 5 
SWASTIEA PILLOW TOP 


1is pillow top = Warranted 
i hand-woven by New Mex- 
the finest ex- 
ndian blanket 
g procurable Rich 

red ground, with Indian good 
luck Swastika cross, and ends 
in black and white. Hand- 














some for the wall, den or 
cushion cover Close, tight 
weave; W last a lifetime 





22 in. e Mailed pre- 
paid for $2.25. Two, matched, 
tor $4 00 


Genuine Coral 


NECKLACE 20Oc 


Special Half-Price Sale 





wet These 2 NECKLACES for $1 
Warsented genuine, best im- 
ported, rich-color coral. For ee 7 





limited time the following sizes’ / 
half regular prices: 16-in. { 
ecklace, twig coral, like in- \ 
> illustration, with clasp, 
regular 4oc, for 20c; 56-in Fan 
Chain, 42c; 16-in. Necklace of 
genuine round coral beads, like cut, regular $1.75, for 
8sc; both necklaces as illustrated for $1.00 
These Premiums FREE With Orders 
For each $1.00 worth ordered. This 
pretty canoe stick pin, made from Indian 
hand-made birch bark canoe 3-4 inc 
long. For each $2.50 worth ordered. 
This genuine, hand-woven 
Indian basket in colors, 8 
inches high; pretty, useful, 
durable. For each $5.00 worth 
ordered. Genuine Mexican fire opal, or 
genuine Navajo garnet; both beauti- 
fully cut and polished, ready for mounting 
This handsome 20-page catalog, full of holiday offerings 
of Mexican, Indian and Japanese handicraft, sent free 
art cataiog Mailed for 6 cents, to partly pay cost 











We guarantee satisfaction, and cheerfully refund money if not satisfied. Everything in this advertisement 
Orders filled same day received. Order to-day. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY, Dept.W12, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 
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pany order. 


KENNEL 
PET STOCK> LIVE GAME 


Advertisements will be inserted under this 
classification for FIVE CENTS a word for 
each insertion. Numbers and initials count 
as words. No advertisements accepted for less 
than fifty cents. Cash must accompany order. 

Special rate for display advertising for 
breeders under this classification, $5.00 per 
inch, $2.50 one-half-inch. Cash must accom- 











FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, coon, rabbit and skunk 
hounds, Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Chester 

Co., Pa. 

FOR SALE—tThree foxhound bitches, one year old. Will 
sell cheap to quick buyers. Bred from best pedigreed 

stock in America. Postal for prices. Imperial Foxhound 

Kennels, Constantine, Mich. : 

CHESAPEAKE BAY, whelped September 27, 1907; 
rough-coated —the kind ths at make duck dogs and will 

work in any kind of water. Picture and breeding. Fred J. 

Thompson, Prophetstown, III. 

FOR SALE—Trained coon, fox and wolf hounds; also some 
broken pointers and setters. John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 

FIFTY DOLLARS buys fine and handsome trained setter. 
Box 6, Codorus, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Fox, deer, coon hounds and still-trailing dogs. 
Pups any age. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. R. Stephens 

Ravendon Springs, Ark. 

FOR SALE—English setter bitch, very handsome, black, 
white and tan; three years old; broken on quail, wood- 

cock and grouse, stanch on point and extra good nose. Price, 

agg no less and no trades. Address, Box 327, Ellen- 

ville, i # 

R: ee T HOUNDS—They do say that the best rabbit and 
fox dogs come from Maine. We have both kinds, broken 

and unbroken. J. Mason. Mechanic Falls, Me. 


FOR SALE—Canada Hares for game preserves, etc. $1.50 
per pair. Linwood Flynt, North Waterford, Me. 


*QUEEN’s BEN"—The handsome black, white and tucked 
English setter, four years old, by *Petrel’s Count” ex 
**Dan’s Queen” “Count Danstone” ex ‘Fairland Queen”’ 
“Petrel’s Count” by the celebrated “Count Gladstone 1V”’ 
ex “Rod’s Petrel.’’ Splendidly bred, and a fine, com- 
panionable dog. Under good control, has good nose, works 
to hand and whistle, staunch on point, does not retrieve. 
For price—which is right FOR A QUALITY DOG, address “‘B,’’ 
care Freitp ann STREAM. 


OUR CHESAPEAKE retrievers were awarded first prize 
at World’s Fair. J. G. Morris & Son, Easton, Md. 


LIVE JACK RABBITS for stock propagating purposes and 
coursing meets. Large lots a specialty. Pin-tail and 
mallard ducks for decoys. Medford Farm, Nickerson, Kan. 


THE CELEBRATED Hungarian and English Partridges 

and Pheasants, the large Hungarian Hares, all kinds of 
Deer, Quail, etc., for stocking purposes, Fancy Pheasants, 
ornamental ‘waterfowl and live wild animals of every diserip- 
tion. Write for price list. Wenz & Machensen,§Dept. 15. 
Yardley, Penna. 


FOR SALE—Ferrets and Collie pups. Finest stock in 
America. Write Nelson’s Kennels, Grove City, Pa. 


COCKER SPANIELS, by son of famouschampion. Nothing 
better for a companion or to work in the woods, Prices 
reasonable and sure tenplease. F. R. Longworthy, Clinton Me 


FOR SALE—Genuine Saunders Coon Hounds ahipped on 
trial. J. E. Williams, Rose Creek, Tenn. 





FOR SALE—Trained Coon, Fox and Rabbit | “Hounds. 
Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


‘““*THE STANFORD BEAGLES”—Get the best. Beagles 

for every purpose, grown stock and youngsters for fall 
hunting. Prices and photos, 6c. stamps. Huntin parties 
taken and furnished with every accommodation. tanford 
Kennels,” Bangall, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE—Tame Bear. Cub_ $40 00; two tame coons 

$10.00; porcupine and babe, $7.00; black (rare) pet chip- 
munk, $15.00. he lot, $70. 00. Great for pets or store show. 
Linwood Flynt, North ‘Waterford, 


FOR SALE—Six genuine rabbit eee "pups. For. price 
and particulars address James Conley,{Mine Hill, Dover, 














Alice Roosevelt’s+ 
BOSTON TERRIER ‘* FASHION” 
was bred and sold by Fred’k E. Rice. 

Champion Fosco, at Stud, Fee, $25. 
Champion Fosco has beaten every Bos- 
ton Terrier Dog that has been exhibit- 
ed thisseason. Puppies — grown dogs 
for sale. Pedigreed and registration 
guaranteed. FRED’K E. RICE, 

Pennsylvania Hotel 
3sth Street. cor. 8th Avenue, NewYerk 
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FOR SALE 

Several well-trained Pointers and Setters. These dogs | 

are strictly high-class Shooting dogs, and are well and most ; 

thoroughly trained on Quail, Pheasants and Prairie Chick- 

ens. Beautiful specimens, royally bred, and field dogs of 
the highest class. 


THE C. S. FREEL KENNELS F, 
Loogcotee, Ind. 
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THE UTILITY KENNELS 
High-bred English Setters and Pointers, thoroughly trained and un- 
trained. Bitches in whelp and puppies Place orders now for your 
season's shooting dog and companion or for puppy for self-education. 


Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, N 


























2nd dead 
Pedigreed Fexhounds—}2.2 535. Re 
also Trained Coon Hounds and Still Cover Dogs, Rabbit Hounds and 
Squirrel am As fine trained dogs as live. Fully guaranteed. 
wants, E. D. HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. 












RARE BOOKS ON FIELD SPORTS 


Having a number of duplicate copies of scarce 
books on shooting, fishing, kennel, etc., I will J 
sell at moderate prices, List on application. 
Address Fred E. Pond, care ‘‘Sportsmen’s Re- 
view,”’ Cincinnati, O. 














Satisfaction or Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


No Experiments. Triedemdepproved! Forty Yeurs’ Experience. 
= ae nee. errr ere $1.00 
MANGE CURE. . $66s ones 
ECZEMA CURE. . eee seat by_mail 

ER CURE... . a aid. = en 
repar ation: 
WORM EXTERMINATOR. ore 4 $s selection will be 
CONDITION PILLS: - |: cece BS en seceigt of only 
EVE LOTION. . 25 


FLEA REPELLER AND DISINE. |. = 50 
SCENT RESTORER AND INTENSIF..° ‘50 $3. 50 ' 
on 


Directions for successful treatmen . 
Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog . £4, 


ED. F. HABERLEIN ~ McPherson, Kan. 
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5 Then You Want The 
it- cA t Trai ” CHAMPION FED 
78 mateur irainer 
- By ED. F. HABERLEIN PARBOLD PROFESSOR 
, ’ 
' A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide The owner of this “Collie Wonder” writes: 
rk | in the art of training, handling and the correcting of Gentlemen: February 20, 1907. 
— j faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged Ld apa I desire to say that I have been using Champion Dog Biscuit 
— and amateurs alike the most practical book on train- for a number of years and find them excellent. The dog’s con- 


JL 
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The Kingcote Kennels of Hempstead is the largest Se Fy ( ete ? fe a as = 

exhibitor ot this quaint and fashionable toy breed. Myra A (March, 1907), = = 20.00 

Puppies by Champion Kingcote Boerke for sale, as Maida A (March, 1907) - © 20.00 

e as some excellent breeding stock. Morgan A (May, 1907), = « 25.00 





Royally bred, registered ENGLISH BULL write me for price, photo and pedigree of the 
DOGS at reasonable prices for the best im- 
ported stock. The best tempered pets in the BOSTON TERRIER 
ae world. Write for prices and par- MURRAY’S CHRISTIE, No. 80956. 
a He is by“ King Richard"’ out of a “ Bobs” bitch, 
NAIROD KENNELS (Registered) weighs 184 Ibs., golden brindle, nicely marked, } kink 
515 Second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. tail. HUR C. TYLER, 
SIRIUS KENNELS, New Britain, Conn. | 
— 
a 








HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? 


ing ever published. The author is a trainer of over 
30 vears’ experience. ‘ : 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
on the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price—paper cover, $1.00; finely cloth bound 
and gold embossed, $1.50. 

Add: ess all orders to 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


35 West 2ist Street, New York 








Bruxellois | 





riffons 


KINGCOTE KENNELS, Mempstead, kL. L 
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stant good condition is a standing recommendation for this food, 
Yours truly, 
WINNITKA COLLIE KENNELS. 
George Higginson, Owner. 


Write jor Free Sample and Booklet 


ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 
VIEW STREET 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 











| GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Also some fine puppies of Ch. Brenda—ready for shipment in October 


Mrs. B. W. Andrews, Woodbury, N. J. 




















FASHION’S DOG 











-——- 





If you want an ideal companion or a rea) stock getter, 








Attention, Bulldog Men 


We have imported at out expense the 
heavyweight bull og. Obi 
who has on several occasions defeated the Philadel- 
phia sensation, Mohomet. you want 
anything in the bulldog line, write to 
GOTHAM KENNELS, 48 East s1st St., NEW YORE 














Irish Terriers at Stud 
Champion Borthwick Tormentor—Best Irish Ter- 
rier in America. Fee, $25. Blarney Gamecock— 
A splendid terrier, beautiful coat, long head and 
an Irishman. Fee, $20. Courtland Danby—Win- 
ner of eighteen 1st prizes before he was a year 
wy select puppies usually for sale as well as older dogs of 
the best breeding. Address all communications to 

JOHN G. BATES, Cedarhurst, L. I. 








FINNIGAN’S BLOODHOUNDS 


The world famed HOLMLEIGH PACK (Imported), Holders of 
world records for speed and accurate trailiny after man; never have failed 
to catch any man they have attempted to trail ; also winners of many 
Cae tag the bench in England and America; trained dogs and pups 

sale. 

A handsome book with photos and 12 stories of the wonderful work of the 
Hounds sent to you for twenty-five cents, worth $2.00, 


FINNIGAN’S KENNELS, GREENE, N. Y. 
LARGEST BLOODHOUND KENNELS IN THE WORLD 























$$ 


Airedale Terriers 


Some very high grade puppies by 
BARNEY B (91338) ex COLNE LADY BIRD (88425) 


An opportunity to get some winning stock, 


Address NORMAN PARKE, Great Bend, Pa. 

















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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ANTISEPTIC 


mail if not obtainable 





Inflammation, Lameness, Soreness, Puisoned Wounds, Cuts, Sprains may be quickly relieved by its use. 
Bath and for Tired, Aching Fcet. A much appreciated article for general use. ‘ 
Not genuine except in Trade-Mark Packages now bearing the Pure Food and Drug Law Serial No. 1603. 


DISINFECTANT 


Excellent in the 





a ee” The Sulpho-Napthol Co., 73 Haymarket Sq. Boston 











SPRATT’S PATENT DOG CAKES 


y are the BEST 
t. and CHEAPEST 


We also manufacture spe- 
cially prepared foods for DOGS, 
~ <e.-3> PUPPIES, CATS, RABBITS, 

Set ae % POULTRY, PIGEONS, 
4 GAME, BIRDS, FISH. 

Send for Catalogue, “ Dog Culture’ which contains 

Practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and general 

management of dogs; also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (Am.) LTD. 


NEwaARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ST. Louts, Mo. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO BosToNn, MASS, MONTREAL, CAN. 













THE THREE WINNING PHOTOGRAPHS 
~ if you are an amateur photographer it 
will be to your interest to read the an- 
nouncement of our Prize Photographic 
Competition, in the ‘‘ Sportsman’s World ” 
pages Three classes of photographs eli- 
gible ; the best in each class to be awarded 
a valuable prize. Competition closes 
January 1, 1908. 

Success will depend wholly upon the 
story told by the photograph and the 
manner of its telling. In other words it is 
less a comparative test of cameras than of 
happy ideas carried to a practical con- 
clusion 











‘*MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH— 
TREATMENT IN DISEASE” 
32 page book, iliustrated— sent free on applica- 
tion. Advice cheerfully given. 
DR. JOHNSON’S DOG REMEDIES 
ts, or write, Room 


At your druggis 108 
Trade Mark Dr. JOHNSON, 117 W. 25th St., New York 

















A 


Boo | 


ON 


Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to any address by the auther. 























Ml. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.5., + 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 








PORTRAITS OF DOGS 
in oil or watercolor, painted from life or photo- 
graphs, my specialty. I also have a number 
of original hunting pictures for sale. See this 
and next month's cover of ‘‘Field and Stream.” 
Correspondence solicited. 
EDW. V. BREWER, 528 W. 158th St., NEW YORK 


GEDNEY FARM KENNELS 


DALMATIANS 





The Gainey Farm Kenneis have the largest and 
best kennel of Dalmatians in this country. Dalma- 
tians are the best watch dogs and all round com- 
panion No smart equipage is complete without 
them. Broken dogs, breeding stock and puppies 
always forsale, Send for stud cards, price lst and 
descriptive circulars. 


SIX DOGS AT STUD 
FEES, $15 TO $30 





Gedney Farm Kennels 
¥. Appleton, Manager White Plains, WN. Y. 











USEFUL ORNAMENTAL 


GERMAN SILVER DOG COLLAR PLATES, the finest made, soc. 
Artistic, raised lettering and design, high finish, new process far 

superior to the old style of engraving on plate. 

Me A finer collar plate you never saw. ‘ame of dog, owner and city, 





H. A. DRISCOLE 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil 


Showing the action of fish in life, my specialty. 

References: FIELD ANDSTREAM, and some of the 

most eminent authorities and anglers in America 
Address: PEEKSKILL, N. Y 








ty 
ly designed on the plate, repaid by mail for FIFTY 
CENTS. Get one, it will please you. eamted 
Two SIz&s, 3-4 x 3 inch for the large dogs, 9-16 x 2 1-4 inch for the 
breeds. FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR, 60c. 
THE MOST SERVICBABLE DOG COLLAR MADE. Best quality 
eather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely 
finished, nickle buckle and mng, showy, strong, durable, everlasting. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached wi!! be made and sent complete for $1.00. 
Made to lock, including lock and key, 25 cts. extra, Sizes 15 to 22 in, 
long, 1 and 1 1-4 in. wide 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR. McPherson, Kan. 














- Please say you saw 


it in Field and Stream 
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SALE 


words. 


pany order. 


~ WANT 
AND EXCHANGE 


Advertisements under this classification 
are FIVE CENTS a word for each inser- 
tion. Numbers and 
No advertisements accepted for 
less than fifty cents. 
Special rate for display ad- 
vertising under this classification, $5.00 
per inch, $2.50 one-half inch 





initials count as 


Cash must accom- 








BARGAIN—Hammerless Ejector, $175.00 list. Stamp for 
particulars. Address C, care Fietp anp STREAM. 
PRIVATE COLLECTION FOR SALE—Three large moose 
heads; three caribou heads (one has forty-six points); 
three deer heads; one large elk and one antelope head. Bear, 
wildcat, wolf and panther rugs, half and whole heads. Deer, 
wolf, moose and caribou skins. Wild turkey, grouse; moun- 
tain, valley and common quail; jack snipe, woode ock, Mon- 
golian pheasant, eagle, white owl—best taxidermist. M. L. 
Shover, Troy, Ohio. 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN HAND TANNING? With 
my formulas and time and labor-saving methods you can 
tan and hide or pelt and be cert ain of good results every time. 
Your tanned skins dry soft. © experimenting. I guar- 
antee you success. Formulas and complete instructions are 
only $3.00 postpaid. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 
WANTED —Taxidermist; 
assistant on game he ads, rugs and birds. 
you are not thorough in your work, Steady positions. 
W. Howling. Taxidermist, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WANTED—An island of about 1,000 acres, part woodland 
and part cultivated, with good quailand waterfowl shooting 
and a good supply of fresh water, not over 400 miles from 
og Ae Address C. L. Feltman, 511 Third St., Brooklyn, 








good all-round man. Also good 
Don’t apply if 
Henry 


WANTED by a well-known, practical and very experienced 
party, a partner to start large Forest and Game preserve 
with Farm, preferably South. Would consider improving 
established plant. Write A. C., 15, care Fretp anp STREAM. 


AUTOMOBILES—Orient Buckboard for sale, Also new 
runabout. X. care Fretp anp STREAM, 


PIANO FOR SALE—New and at a bargain price, 
B., care Freip AND STREAM Office. 

MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU and WHITE TAIL deer horns 
and sealps. An extra fine lot in good shape to mount 

Price to sell quick. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville 

Ontario, 


Address 








Country Estates Co. Ltd. 


O you want to sell your Country 
Estate, Game Preserve, Shoot- 

ing Box or Camp? We make a 
specialty of handling this class of 
property in all sections of this coun- 
try. We havea select list of cus- 
tomers and your property may be 
exactly what they want. No reg- 
istration fee charged. = 2 





Country Estates Co. Ltd, 
35 West 21st Street, :: New York City 

















LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


A large income assured to any ¢ act as 






iona p 
better their cond 
full particulars write nearest office for free book 
No. 347. National Co-Onerative Rea'tv Co., Athe- 
naeum Bl Ig., Chicago, I11.; go len Bldg Wash- 
ireton DC Phelr Blde . Serartar Pa 











CINSENCG 


CASH PAID for o!d Gold, Silver, Platinum: old and modern 

Revolvers and Cameras. Kleinman, No. 250 Eighth Ave Comme —— the most valuable of all products of 
New York City the soil. tasy of cultivation. Requires little atten- 
tion. #.. enormous. For particulars and cultural 
directions, address CUMBERLAND GINSENG GAR- 

















The choicest collection of MOUNTED BUFI Al OHI ADS in the United DENS, Winchester, Tenn. 
States, Prices range from § to $1 Six whole spe heads 

ind feet, prepared for mounting. l:ntire. $ each, or $1 ior ties \ 

a few choice tanned robes at $roo each. =J. D. ALLEN, Taxidermist 

Mandan, N. D 











GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE. ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 

THREE ISLANDS in Currituck Sound on and close to the 
boundary line between Virginia and North Carolina. The 
largest has 300 acres. an admirable property for a sporting 
club, the smaller islands having less than ten acres each. 
Winter rendezvous of myriads of ducks, geese, swans, and 
all kinds of waterfowl. Price on application to G., care 
Frztp aND STREAM 


I have a desirable place for some sportsman looking for 
a home in this State. Also several large acreage properties 
that would make ideal preserves or shooting boxes. Address 
Plummer F, Jones, Avonia, Virginia. 


LONG. ISLAND. Grand place for a bungalow or camp; 
20 acres in the woo G shooting. Only $2,200. Write 
for particulars, Farm Bureau, 150 Nassau St., New York City 

















A $25,000 


Farm and Game Preserve 
For $11,000—Must Sell 


$3,500 cash, balance 4, 6, 8 and 14 years, to meet the 
maiu ing ages of infant children. On Pamunkey 
river, 30 miles from Richmond, Va., 8 miles from 
West Point, Va. 00 acres cleared, 300 in wood, 450 
in Duck and Sora Marsh. Plenty fruit, Southern 
Railroad on property, half mile from station, deep 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE near Bridgeport; 65 miles from water. 12 rooms, Colonial residence in grove, 15 out- 
New York City. Trolley to within iy of property. buildings. Fine fishing and gunning; sport all year 
Grounds 20 acres, water frontage of 1,200 feet on the au- round. Large deposits green sand marl. Must be 


seen to be appreciated. Address 
“SPORTSMAN’S BUREAU,” 
Care FIELD AND STREAM. 


tiful Housatonic River. House built at a cost of $6,000; barn, 
stable, carriage-house and other buildings. Fruit in abun- 
dance. Good shooting for duck, rail and ruffed grouse; good 
fishing for striped bass, bluefish, etc.; splendid boating. 
J., care Fizip anv STREAM. 
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SCRIBNER HOLIDAY BOOKS 
DAYS OFF 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 





Those who have read “Little Rivers’? and ‘‘Fisherman’s Luck" will know 
what pleasure is in store for them in this new book by Henry van Dyke. These 
‘Days Off’ are days in the open air spent in fishing, in hunting, in thinking 
pleasant thoughts and telling them delightfully, with a number of the best short 
stories he has ever told 

THE CONTENTS 

Days Off—A Holiday in a Vacation—His Other Engagement—Little Red 
Tom—A Day Among the Quantocks—Notisns About Novels—Between the Lupin 
and the Laurel—The Perils of a Looker-On—Silverhorns—Remarks on Gulls— 


The Art of Leaving Off—Leviathan—Books That I Loved as a Boy 
‘Whatever he writes commands immediate attention.’’—Chicago Tribune 


Illustrated in colors. $1.50 - 








The Congo and Coasts of Africa 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Illustrated jrom photographs by the author and others, $1.50 net (postage 12 cent 
No writer of to- day can describe people and events that he has seen with greater seatitins ss and more picturesque 
power than Mr. Davis. In this account of his travels last —_ in Africa he shows keen appreciation of and insight 
into the much-disputed conditions in the Congo State and elsewhere along the coast of Africa, and gives a picture 
of things as they really are, which is as valuable as it is striking. The account of the white men who live and work 
there, of the difficulties and dangers and compensations of their life is intensely interesting. There is a fine account 
of hunting the hinno 


Recent Hunting Trips i" British North America 
By F. C. SELOUS 


The account of expeditions after big game by this famous hunter into parts of Newfoundland and the Yukon 
Territory never before visited by white men. It is fully illustrated from photographs of animals and scenery 


$5.00 net. 
Across Widest Africa 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 


Superbly illustrated. 2 vols., $10.50 net 
The account of a wonderful journey taken last year across widest and wildest Africa from Djibuti to Cape Verde, 
§,s00 miles. Mr. Landor encountered many almost unknown tribes, photographing many extraordinary people and 
scenes, explored some of the most debated districts and underwent adventures and hardships of an unusual and 
very exciting kind. Mr. Landor traveled almost alone at times and with a most novel and original outfit. 


American Birds: Photographed and Studied 
from Life 


By WILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY 
With 128 illustrations jrom photographs by Herman T. Bohlmann and the author. $1.50 net (postage 14 cents) 
One of the most remarkable books that have been brought out on the subject, not only on account of the text 
but for its illustrations. In almost every case the photographs show the eggs in the nest, then the chicks in various 
stages of development until they are full-grown birds Twenty-one typical bird families are treated in the book, 
ranging from the humming bird to the eagle. Mr. Finley, who is president of the Oregon Audubon Society, spent 
years in intimate study in the open air of the birds he so vividly and picturesquely describes. 


ieee Fires in the Canadian Rockies 


By WILLIAM T, HORNADAY 


Director of the New York Zoological Gardens og author of ‘‘The American Natural History.” With 70 illustrations 
jrom photographs by M. Phillips. $3.00 net 
‘There were adve ntures with grizzlies, a cae mountain-sheep hunt, wonderful trout-fishing, and the grandest 
of scenery to fill the trip with unalloyed delight and give zest to every page of the book. Mr. Hornaday is in very 
close sympathy with nature, abounds in humor, writes well and, best of all, he abhors the ruthless destruction of 
animal life New York Times Review 
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Do Not Fail to Include 


EARSQN'S 


MAGAZINE 
In Your Order 


15 cents per copy; $1.50 a year Can be added to any combination for $1.00 


ESTRUCTIVE journalism has had its day. Fair- 
minded conservatism is now having its inning. For 
almost two years PEARSON'S has been consistently 
constructive in its editorial policies. Now there have come 


to be imitators; but PEARSON'S remains—the leader. 


N fiction, too, PEARSON'S has its distinctive quality. 
It is famous everywhere as the creator of Captain 
Kettle, Monsieur A. V., Don Q., Randolph Mason and 
Captain Romaine. 
s* 
NOVELTY feature for the coming year is a light 


sociological study in verse, entitled 
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JOHN P. BURKHARD 


Born at Galena, Ill., February 28, 1861; died in New York City 
October 22, 1907. 


From his earliest youth Mr. Burkhard was a devoted lover of 
field sports and the great outdoor world where all of animate life 
meet as children of one mother—Nature. He delighted in hunting 
and angling, rifle practice and trapshooting. As a boy of sixteen 
he won championship honors at the Minnesota state schuetzenfest, 
defeating a large field’ of veteran marksmen, and his brilliant work 
at the traps gained him many hard-fought battles. But his pre- 
dominant interest in life was to further the protection and preserva- 
tion of the forests, fish and game. The first issue of ‘‘ Western Field 
and Stream,” a magazine devoted to the better interests of sports- 
manship, was published in St. Paul, Minn., in February, 1895, and 
was received by sportsmen in a manner fully commensurate with 
his hopes. Three years later the office of publication was removed 
to New York City, and the magazine assumed its present title. 
Mr. Burkhard gave willingly and without stint the best years of his 
life to the task he had chosen. Few men have hada wider circle of 
friends, or better deserved their confidence and esteem. So passes 
a true sportsman, an honorable gentleman, an upright man 
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“BYME-BY-TARPON” 


FIGHTING THE KING OF GAME FISH ON ITS CHOSEN FEEDING GROUNDS 
WHERE THE PANUCO FLOWS TO THE MEXICAN GULF 


By ZANE GREY 


O capture the fish is not all of 
fishing. Yet there are circum- 


stances which make this philos- 
ophy hard to accept. I have in mind a 
late incident of angling tribulation 
which rivals the most poignant instant 
of my boyhood, when a _ great trout 
flopped for one sharp moment on a 
mossy stone, and then was gone, like a 
golden flash, into the shady depths of 
the pool. 

Not long ago I followed Attaiano, my 
guide, down the narrow Mexican street 
of Tampico to the bank of the broad 
Panuco. Under the rosy dawn the river 
quivered like a restless opal. The air, 
sweet with the song of blackbird and 


a 


meadowlark, was full of cheer; the sun, 
rising, shone in splendor on the water, 
and on the long line of graceful palms 
lining the opposite bank, and the tropi- 
eal forest beyond, with its luxuriant 
foliage festooned by gray moss. Here 
was a day to warm the heart of any 
fisherman ; here was the beautiful river, 
celebrated in many a story; here was 
the famous guide, skilled with oar and 
gaff, rich in experience. What sport | 
would have; what treasure of keen sensa- 
tion would I store; what flavor of life 
would I taste this day! Hope burns 
always in the heart of a fisherman. 
Attalano was in harmony with the day 
and the scene. He had a cheering figure, 
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**A LAGOON, UNRUFFLED BY THE WIND’ 


lithe and erect, with a springy stride, be- 
speaking the Montezuma blood said to 
flow in his Indian veins. Clad in a col- 
ored cotton shirt, blue jeans and Span- 
ish girdle, and treading the path with 
brown feet, never deformed by shoes, 
he would have stopped an artist. Soon 
he bent his muscular shoulders to the 
‘ oars, and the ripples circling from each 
stroke hardly disturbed the calm Pa- 
nuco. Down stream glided long Indian 
canoes, hewn from trees, and laden with 
oranges and bananas. In the stern of 
each stood a dark native wielding an 
enormous paddle with ease. Wild fowl 
dotted the glassy expanse; 
white cranes and pink flamin- 
goes graced the reedy bars; 
red-breasted kingfishers flew 
over with friendly screech. The 
salt breeze kissed my cheek ; the 
sun shone with the comfort- 
able warmth northerners wel- 
come in spring; from over the 
white sand-dunes far below 
came the faint boom of the 
ever-restless gulf. 

We trolled up the river and 
down, across from one rush- 
lined, lily-padded shore to the 
other, for miles and miles. with 
never a strike. But I was con- 
tent, for over me had been cast 
the. dreamy, care-dispelling 
languor of the south. 


When the first long, low 
swell of the changing tide 
rolled in, a stronger breeze 
raised little dimpling waves 
and chased along the water in 
dark, quick-moving frowns. All 
at once the tarpon began to 
show, to splash, to play, to roll. 
It was as if they had been 
awakened by the stir and mur- 
mur of the miniature breakers. 
Broad bars of silver flashed in 
the sunlight; green backs cleft 
the little billows; wide tails 
slapped lazily on the water. 
Every yard of the river seemed 

. to hold a rolling fish. This 
sport increased until the long 
stretch of water, which had 
been as calm as St. Regis Lake 
at twilight, resembled the 

quick current of a Canadian stream. It 
was a fascinating, wonderful sight. But 
it was also peculiarly exasperating, be- 
cause, when the fish roll in this sportive, 
lazy way, they will not bite. For an 
hour I trolled through this whirlpool of 
flying spray and twisting tarpon, with 
many a salty drop on my face, hearing 
all around me the whipping crash of 
breaking water. 

“Byme-bye-tarpon,” presently  re- 
marked Attalano, favoring me with the 
first specimen of his English. 

The rolling of the tarpon diminished, 
and finally ceased as noon advanced. 


, 





“DOWN STREAM GLIDED LONG INDIAN CANOES” 
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No more did I cast longing eyes upon 
those huge bars of silver. They were 
buried treasure. The breeze quickened 
as the flowing tide gathered strength, 
and together they drove the waves 
higher. Attalano rowed across the river 
into the outlet of one of the lagoons. 
This narrow stream was unruffled by 
wind; its current was sluggish and its 
muddy waters were clarifying under the 
influence of the now fast rising tide. 

By a sunken log near shore 
we rested for lunch. I found 
the shade of the trees on the 
bank rather pleasant, and be- 
came interested in a blue her- 
on, a russet-colored duck and a 
brown and black snipe, all sit- 
ting on the sunken log. Near- 
by stood a tall crane watching 
us solemnly, and above in the 
tree-top a parrot vociferously 
proclaimed his knowledge of 
our presence. I was wondering 
whether he objected to our in- 
vasion, at the same time taking 
a most welcome bite of lunch, 
when directly in front of me =~ == 
the water flew up, as if pro- > 
pelled by some _ submarine 
power. Framed in a shower of 
spray I saw an immense tar- 
pon, with mouth agape and fins stiff, 
close in pursuit of frantically leaping 
little fish. 

The fact that Attalano dropped his 
sandwich attested to the large size and 
close proximity of the tarpon. He ut- 
tered a grunt of satisfaction and pushed 
out the boat. A school of feeding tarpon 
closed the mouth of the lagoon. 
Thousands of mullet had been cut off 
from their river haunts and were now 
leaping, flying, darting in wild haste to 
elude the great white monsters. In the 
foamy swirls I saw streaks of blood. 

“Byme-bye-tarpon!” called Attalano, 
warningly. 

Shrewd guide! I had forgotten that 
I held a rod. When the realization 
dawned on me that sooner or later I 
would feel the strike of one of these 
silver tigers, a keen, tingling thrill of 
excitement quivered over me. The prim- 
itive man asserted himself; the instine- 
tive lust to conquer and to kill seized 
me, and I leaned forward, tense and 


strained, with suspended breath and 
swelling throat. 

Suddenly the strike came, so tremen- 
dous in its energy that it almost pulled 
me from my seat; so quick, fierce, bewil- 
dering, that I could think of nothing but 
to hold on. Then the water split with a 
hissing sound to let out a great tarpon, 
long as a door, seemingly as wide, who 
shot up and up into the air. He wagged 
his head and shook it like a struggling 





TYPICAL HACIENDA BESIDE THE PANUCO 


wolf. When he fell back with a heavy 
splash, a rainbow, exquisitely beautiful 
and delicate, stood out of the spray, 
glowed, paled, and faded. 

Five times he sprang toward the blue 
sky, and as manv he plunged down with 
a thunderous crash. The reel screamed. 
The line sang. The rod, which I had 
thought stiff as a tree, bent like a willow 
wand. The silver king came up far 
astern and sheered to the right in a long, 
wide curve, leaving behind a white wake: 
Then he sounded, while I watched the 
line with troubled eyes. But not long 
did he sulk. He began a series.of mag- 
nificent tactics new in my experience. 
He stood on‘his tail; then on his head; 
he sailed like a bird; he shook himself 
so violently as to make a_ convulsive, 
shuffling sound; he dove, to come up 
covered with mud, marring his bright 
sides; he closed his huge gills with a 
slap, and, most remarkable of all, he rose 
in the shape of a crescent, to straighten 
out with such marvelous power that he 


Se 
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seemed to actually crack like a whip. 

After this performance, which left me 
in a condition of mental aberration, he 
sounded again, to begin a_ persistent, 
dragging pull, which was the most dis- 
heartening of all his maneuvers; for he 
took yard after yard of line until he was 
far away from me, out in the Panuco. 
We followed him. and for an _ hour 
crossed to and fro, up and down, humor- 
ing him, responding to his every caprice, 
as if he verily were a king. At last, with 
a strange inconsistency more human than 
fishlike, he returned to the scene of his 
fatal error, and here, in the mouth of 
the smaller stream, he leaped once more, 
But it was only a ghost of his former 
efforts, a slow, weary rise, showing he 
was tired. I could see it in the weaken- 
ing wag of his head. He no longer made 
the line whistle. 

I began to recover the long line. I 
pumped and reeled him closer. Reluc- 
tantly he came, not yet broken in spirit, 
though his strength had sped. He 
rolled at times with a shade of the old 
vigor, with a pathetic manifestation of 
the temper that became a hero. I could 
see the long, slender tip of his dorsal 
fin, then his broad tail, and finally the 
gleam of his silver side. Closer he came 
and slowly circled round the boat, eyeing 
me with great, accusing eyes. I meas- 
ured him with a fisherman’s glance. 
What a great fish! Seven feet, I caleu- 
lated, at the very least. 

At this triumphant moment I made a 
horrible discovery. About six feet from 
the leader the strands of the line had 


frayed, leaving only one thread intact. 
My blood ran cold, and the clammy 
sweat broke out on my brow. My 
empire was not won; my first tarpon 
was as if he had never been. But true 
to my fishing instincts, I held on mo- 
rosely; tenderly I handled him; with 
brooding care I riveted my eye on the 
frail place in my line, and gently, ever 
so gently, I began to lead the silver king 
shoreward. Every smallest move of his 
tail meant disaster for me, so when he 
moved it I let go of the reel. Then I’d 
have to coax him to swim back. 

The boat touched the bank. I stood 
up, and_carefully headed my fish toward 
the shore, and slid his head and shoulders 
out on the lily pads. One moment he 
lay there glowing like mother-of-pearl, a 
rare fish, fresh from the sea. Then, as 
Attalano warily reached for the leader, 
he gave a gasp, a flop that deluged us 
with muddy water, and a lunge which 
spelled freedom. 

I watched him swim slowly away with 
my bright leader dragging beside him. 
Ts it not the loss of things which makes 
life bitter? What we have gained is 
ours; what is lost is gone, whether fish, 
or use, or love, or name, or fame. 

I tried to put on a cheerful aspect for 
my guide. But it was too soon. Atta- 
lano, wise old fellow, understood my 
case. A smile, warm and living, flashed 
across his dark face as he spoke: 

“Byme-bye-tarnon.” 

Which defined his optimism and re- 
vived the failing spark within my breast. 
It was, too, in the nature of a prophecy. 
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THE STORY OF THE DU PONTS 


IN WHICH IS GIVEN A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER OF THE 


AND OF THE PART PLAYED BY THESE 


By ARTHUR JAMES 


the Mexican war, the war between 

the states, and in the more recent 
war with Spain, du Pont furnished not 
only the powder; du Pont furnished du 
Ponts. Among them are numbered an 
admiral, generals, a diplomat and 
others; men of iron, of resource, of 
brain, of patriotism. The history of 
the du Ponts is not mere powder history. 
It lives and breathes the very air of pa- 
triotism, chivalry and achievement. It 
is more romantic than romance itself. 
Intertwined are the great names of the 
nation’s scroll, warriors, naval heroes, 
statesmen. So closely interwoven is the 
name du Pont with the story of these 
United States that its romantic strands 


| N the war of 1812, the Seminole war. 


CIVIL WAR 
MAKERS OF POWDER AND OF HISTORY 
would form mainstays and anchor 


threads were the story reproduced in one 
great historic tapestry. These strands 
would run through the nation’s battles, 
its naval triumphs and its diplomatic 
victories, serving in the high lights and 
in the hard, firm colors of the fabric’s 
background. 

A chapter, hitherto unwritten in 
American history will be included in 
the succeeding pages of this story of the 
growth of the manufacture of explosives 
by the oldest powder makers in the 
United States, the most famous in the 
world. This chapter shows how, early 
in the civil war, the Federal Government 
through La Motte du Pont, forced Eng- 
land’s premier, Lord Palmerston, to re- 














OLDEST POWDER MILL IN AMERICA, ERECTED ON THE BRANDYWINE IN 1821 


move an embargo on an American ship 
by the declaration that war with Great 
Britain would follow a failure to com- 
ply. 

The du Ponts’ known history reaches 
back to the year 1205, where its records 
join with the records of France. The 
founder, however, of the powder business 
in this country was Eleuthere Irenee du 
Pont de Nemours, who, with his father, 
Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours, left 
France in 1799. Both had participated 
in the stormy scenes of the French Rev- 
olution in 1789. They, while ardent 
advocates of the Constitutional and Lib- 
eral government, opposed the mad ea- 
reer of the Terrorists, and for this op- 
position they were condemned to death 
by the Council of Safety. Among the 
armed defenders of King Louis XVI., 
when the Paris mob attacked his palace. 
they were sentenced to the guillotine, 
escaping only through the death of 
Robespierre. Pierre Samuel du Pont, 
friend of Turgot, had been banished in 
1776, and, when returned to public life 
by Virginnes in 1782, he was only saved 
from-a second banishment by the per- 
sonal influence of the King. Five years 


later he became Secretary of the Nota- 
bles of France, and in 1797, as a mem- 
ber of the Council of Ancients, he was 
banished with his colleagues. 

In the furtherance of the cause of con- 
stitutional liberty, Pierre Samuel du 
Pont established a large printing house 
in France, placing Eleuthere Irenee du 
Pont in charge of it. During the Reign 
of Terror, the mob destroyed the plant. 
The young man had been selected and 
trained by Lavoisier, the French chem- 
ist, a friend of the elder du Pont, for 
superintendent of the Government Pow- 
der Works at Ensonne. There he ac- 
quired a practical knowledge of the art, 
but his pronounced liberal sentiments 
made him the object of persecution, and 
he was forced to hide himself to save his 
life. His father, for the same reason, 
was forced about the same time to hide 
in the dome of the National Observatory 
in Paris. 

The natural inclinations of E. I. du 
Pont for scientific pursuits, and his ex- 
perience at Ensonne, were responsible 
for the foundation of the powder works. 
the first mill of which was built on the 
Brandywine in 1802. This site in Del- 
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aware was selected in spite of the efforts 
of Thomas Jefferson to persuade the 
powder maker to settle in Virginia, and 
of similar invitations from Maryland. 
The effects of slavery upon the white 
race, as observed by E. I. du Pont. 
formed the chief reason for the decision. 
Pierre Samuel du Pont returned to 
France during the reien of Napoleon, 
and became Secretary of the Provincial 
Government during Napoleon’s exile. 
Upon Bonaparte’s return he again came 
to America, and among those to do him 
honor was President Madison, who 
rode from 
Washington to 
call upon him, 
shortly before 
his death in 
1817. 

Early pro- 
cesses of pow- 
der making in 
this country 
were primi- 
tive. Those 
who sought to 
engage in the 
industry 
lacked precise 
knowledge 
and the skil! 
for manipu- 
lating the 
dangerous in- 
gredients. FE. 
I. du Pont knew how to double refine 
his saltpeter, and exercised extreme care 
in the selection of his charcoal. His 
first powder mill was followed by a sec- 
ond, and soon the business grew to such 
proportions that the little stone build- 
ings sprang up on both sides of the 
Brandywine. The first buildings com- 
posed what now are known as the “Up- 
per Works,” four miles above Wilming- 
ton. Ten years later another tract along 
the creek was purchased. This was 
known as the “Middle Works.” The 
works developed a capacity of 25,000 
pounds of powder per day. In 1846 the 
“Lower Works” were established with 
laboratories and refineries for saltpeter, 
the yards then stretching for three miles 
along both sides of the sleepy, wocled 
stream. ‘These included all the mills, 
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shops, and appliances for the processes 
of first handling the crude materials, 
manufacture, refining and delivery in 
the hands of the ordinance officer, engi- 
heer or sportsman. 

With improvement came a number of 
refugees, driven from France by the 
Revolution. Many of their descendants 
still are employed in making powder, 
not in the same primitive way, but in 
the same mills that have supplied the 
United States with powder in their wars 
since our Revolution. Today, of course, 
with dynamite and smokeless powder 
mills in vari- 
ous parts of 
the country, 
the E. I. du 
Pont de Ne 
mours Pow- 
der Co. has 
grown almost 
out of mem- 
ory of the 
original plant. 
But of all the 
big mills now 
operated in 
the du Pont 
name, none is 
so unique and 
interesting as 
the parent 
plant on the 
Brandywine. 
Comprising 
several thousand acres, extending through 
three townships or “hundreds,” with 
nearly a thousand resident employees, 
with a dozen fine du Pont mansions 
crowning the hills, and with three dis- 
tinct sets of mills, each numbering a 
score or more buildings, the vast estate 
suggests an old world picture. Though 
almost within rifle range of Wilmington, 
with its social possibilities, the employees 
in the powder mills and their families 
were until recently virtually strangers to 
the city. For generations they married 
among themselves and reared families; 
sturdy sons, who, on growing up, went to 
work in the mills; and daughters, who in 
turn married the young powder makers. 
They have their own diversions, dances 
and theatricals, their own church, their 
own cemetery, where many a tombstone 
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Fought with du Pont Powder 


marks the grave of some brave fellow who 
literally was buried in fragments. Above 
all, they have the du Ponts, whom they 
respect, serve and loyally follow, knowing 
that no du Pont would ask a workman to 
go where he dare not lead. 

Today the workers are mostly Irish- 
Americans, with a leaven of Italians. 
Germans and Hungarians, the original 
Frenchmen having greatly diminished in 
numbers in recent years. They are 
happy and contented, these busy workers 
in powder, and, like their employers, are 
not on speaking terms with fear. Hn 
passant, a short time ago a number of 
matches were found in one of the incor- 
porating mills, the most dangerous places 
on the premises. No one knew how they 
got there, as workmen are never permit- 
ted to carry matches, and everyone is 
searched on entering the works. The 
case was promptly reported, and one of 
the du Ponts personally hurried to the 
mill, remaining until every match was 
removed. 

Two members of the family lost their 
lives through such risks as these. They 
were Alexis I. du Pont, who was killed 


in the big explosion in 1857 at the 
Brandywine works, and La Motte du 
Pont, who was blown to death at the 
tepauno dynamite works in 1884. Fol- 
lowing a recent explosion at the Hagley 
mills on the Brandywine, Victor du Pont 
3d is credited with carrying a flaming 
gunny sack out of the danger zone. This 
is the most recent instance of one of the 
du Pont family characteristics. 

As illustrated, the causes and effects 
of powder explosions, one of which shat- 
tered Alexis du Pont, son of Eleuthere., 
fifty years ago, applies as vividly now 
as then. He was in one of the mixing 
houses of the works, trying to shift a 
heavy wooden box. In sliding across the 
floor, the box generated a spark, and in 
an instant the room was ablaze. As it 
was Saturday, only a few pounds of pow- 
der remained in the house, but the walls 
and floor were sufficiently sprinkled with 
it to cause a sudden puff, and the men 
were in flames. Calling them to follow 
him, Mr. du Pont ran out of the build- 


ing and plunged into the creek, the 
others following. Thus for a moment 
they were safe, but their employer 
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glanced shoreward and saw that the 
sparks from the mixing house were rain- 
ing on the press and grinding mills con- 
taining several tons of powder. Ignor- 
ing appeal and warning, he hurried 
ashore, scaled the roof of the press mills, 
now burning fiercely, and began flooding 
the building with water handed him in 
buckets. A moment later the fire 
reached the stored powder, and, as it ex- 
ploded, he was hurled to death against 
the flash wall. 

Briefly enumerating other explosions 
in these mills, as an example of the dan- 
ger involved, in 1818 occurred the first 
disaster, when forty men were killed by 
the explosion of thirty-five tons of pow- 
der. In 1847 nineteen more victims 
were added to the roll, and twelve more 
in 1823. Since then probably the great- 
est explosion of gunpowder ever recorded 
took place at these mills in 1890, when 
fourteen persons were killed outright 
and nearly a score were fatally injured. 
These tragedies happened in spite of 
every care and possible protection, and 
nothing could be more incongruous than 
their recital compared with the charm- 
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ing and peaceful scene amid which the 
mills are located. 

When Lafayette revisited this country 
in 1825 he wrote in the album of Miss 
Sopia Madaline du Pont, afterwards 
wife of the Admiral: 

“After having seen, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, on the banks of the Brandy- 
wine, a scene of bloody fighting, I am 
happy now to find it the seat of indus- 
try, beauty, and friendship.” 

Today, as for a hundred years past, 
the surrounding forests have supplied 
the willow, oak, pine and maple from 
which chareoal—a very important in- 
gredient of black powder—is made. 
Chareoal made from willow being more 
quickly responsive on deflagration, enters 
into sporting powder, while the charcoal 
made from oak, pine and maple is used 
mainly in black blasting powders. Prior 
to the adoption of smokeless powder by 
the government, immense quantities of 
brown prismatic powder were made on 
the Brandywine. Now the army and 
navy is supplied with the great bulk of 
smokeless powder for rifles, as well as 
the monster guns, from what is known as 
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Boston, May 5, 1812. 
Mess. E. I. Dupont pe Nemours « Co., 
Wilmington. 

Gents: All your powder per the Sally is disposed of. 
I will thank you to ship the same quantity immediately 
as I should not be entirely without it. The inspector 
speaks highly of the quality of the last parcel. 

I am very respectfully, Gent, 

Your most obed’t serv’t., 

(S) Jno. Hancock. 
the Carney’s Point works on the Dela- 
ware River, near Wilmington, and in 
the smokeless powder mills at Haskell. 
N. J. 

Eleuthere Irenee du Pont was on terms 
of personal friendship with the great 
men of his day. Thomas Jefferson was 
his friend as well as a purchaser of his 
powder. General John Mason, whose 
orders for powder are reproduced in con- 
nection with this article, was another of 
his friends. None of the letters given 
has ever been reproduced before, their 
existence being unknown until they were 
brought to light in a recent search for 
exact information concerning the earlier 
history of the du Ponts in America. 
These early records, which include the 
ledgers, sales books and accounts of the 
elder du Pont, are written in precise and 
careful style, showing the French pow- 
der maker to have been a man of busi- 
ness, as well as a powder expert. There 
appears a pamphlet printed in 1812 by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours, which con- 
tains the correspondence of one Dr. 
Thomas Ewell in his efforts to form a 
partnership with the du Ponts. He had 
secured a contract from the government 
for $100,000 worth of powder, and began 
the erection of powder mills in Wash- 
ington. Failing in his efforts to buy the 
formulas for the du Pont processes, he 
endeavored to, and finally did secure sev- 
eral of the du Pont emplovees by offering 


wages out of proportion with the sched- 
ule in effect at that time. E. I. du Pont 
resented this, and set forth that Ewell 
was not a powder maker, but a trick- 
ster. When, in the same year that he 
published his pamphlet, he found Ewell 
hanging about the du Pont works, he 
seized him by the collar and threw him 
into the Brandywine. That seems to 
have ended both the controversy and the 
visits of the doctor to the du Pont mills. 

The war of 1812 boomed the powder 
business, and du Pont continued to 
flourish. His father, Pierre Samuel du 
Pont, had secured the capital in France 
for the founding of the mills, and they 
were oh a solid financial basis from the 
start. In the first year the volume of 
business was considerably under $50,- 
000, but it grew prodigiously, and in 
1832, when E. I. du Pont died, the works 
were the most extensive and important in 
this country. The successor as head of 
the house and of the powder industry 
was Alfred Victor du Pont, the son of 
E. I. du Pont. He continued to direct 
the business until 1850, when he retired, 
leaving to General Henry du Pont the 
care of the business and the estate of 
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Orrice or INDIAN TRADE 
Gro Town, 7th March 1811. 


Messrs. pu Pont pre Nemours & Co. 


Gentlemen: As early after receipt of this as possible 
I will thank you to have prepared & packed in the 
usual way for Indian Factories, fifty-eight quarter 
casks of your FFg powder. I wish 50 kegs marked 
U.S. F. Chicago & numbered 1 to 50- & 8 Kegs marked 
U. S. F. Sandusky and numbered 1 to 8._ I will write 
you in a few days how I wish you to dispose of this 
powder. I remain. very respectfully, 
Yr. mo. obt. St., 


(S.) J. Mason, S. V T. 


TT 
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the family. Alfred Victor du Pont died 
in 1856. General Henry du Pont called 
to his assistance his nephews, Irenee and 
La Motte, sons of Alfred Victor; Eu- 
gene and Francis, sons of Alexis Irenee, 
who was killed in an explosion of the 
powder works on August 22, 1857, and 
his own sons, Henry and William. The 
firm name of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company was adopted. Great strides 
in the development of the business began 
in 1855, and five years later came the 
civil war. General Henry du Pont and 
his nephews were in constant consulta- 
tion with President Lincoln, General 
Grant and the members of the Cabinet. 
The du Pont mills were placed at the 
disposal of the Federa! Government and 
their equipment was rapi‘ly increased 
to meet the great demands for powder 
for the Union armies. 

Early in 1860 Mr. Lincoln commis- 
sioned La Motte du Pont, then twenty- 
eight years old, to go abroad and pur- 
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chase saltpeter, and in this connection 
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Bosron, January 1, 1813. 
Gentlemen: Your esteemed favor of the 21st Dee. is 
before me, and the accts. shall be made out and for- 
warded. fa 
I would recommend your shipping a parcel of 
powder immediately as I have not a cask on hand of 
yours—only some Conn’t. which is poor stuff. 
I wish you had shipped some when I wrote to you 
as I could have sold two hundred casks for our Navy. 
I am with great respect 
Your friend & St., 
(8) Jno. Hancocx 
piessrs. du Pont & Co. 
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Boston, Aug. 17, 1812. 
Messrs. Dupont & Co., 

Gent’m: Your esteem’d favor of the 11th inst. I 
have recd. Your powder by the Cyrus arrived in 
good order and has been inspected & proves, as usual, 
of excellent quality. I am selling it from ninety cents 
to one dollar. Mr. Withington inform’d me that he 
had written you about your powder. He has always 
been supplied upon good terms, but he requires looking 
after. He sells all kinds of powder, and wishes to 
monopolize, if he can, the powder business. You had 
better ship the powder for the fall by a packet direct 
for Boston. I think five hundred casks I shall be able 
to sell. You can draw on me for two thousand dollars 
at ten days’ sight. I herewith return you two letters 
forwarded to go to Halifax. No opportunity offer’d. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Your ob. serv., 


(S) Jno, Hancock 


comes the hitherto unwritten chapter in 
American history. Leaving on the brief- 
est notice, La Motte du Pont arrived in 
England, having been told that $500,000 
in gold would follow by the next steamer. 
He carried a letter of introduction from 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
to Brown, Shipley & Co., of London. 
Going among the saltpeter brokers; du 
Pont bought their entire supply, and in 
a few days the saltpeter was being rap- 
idly delivered. The purchase was to be 
for cash, but the next steamer failed to 
bring the gold. The brokers, seeing the 
price of saltpeter rising as the supply 
decreased. besieged him for money, 
thinking that in the event of his failure 
to make payment they could cancel the 
orders and resell at an advanced price. 
La Motte du Pont appealed to Brown, 
Shipley & Co.; who informed him that 
they had not so large an amount of cash 
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referred him 
forthwith he 


on hand. They, however, 
to Peabody & Co., and 

called on that firm of bankers. “Yes, we 
have the money,” said the bankers, “but 
how do we know you to be of the firm 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany?” <A representative of Brown, 
Shipley & Co. could not affirm that La 
Motte du Pont was what he represented 
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ficer reached the wharf with orders to 
stop the shipment. Young du Pont - 
manded to know his authority, agreein 

to accompany him to the custom “ti 
to secure his information. Before leavy- 
ing his ship he stepped into the cabin 
and whispered to the captain: “Load 
every pound of saltpeter as quickly a. 
possible, and be ready to sail at a mo- 
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storing the supply 
of saltpeter in a 
great warehouse 
readiness to 


Gentlemen: Immediately 
thank you to have 
way 
U.S. F 


on 
prepared & 
Ten Kegs of lh glazed Rifle 
. Ocmulgee & numbered 1 to 10. 
please forward by the very first opportunity to Thomas 


of ths I will 
packed in the usual 
Powder & marked 
This you will 


tom house all the 
saltpeter had been 
placed aboard the 


receipt 


in Bourke, Esqr., Agent for Indian Factory, Savannah gg, if y 
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Americ a, and, just Philadelphia, to engage one to stop at New Castle for merston, the Brit- 


as he saw his mis- the Powder. 
sion about com- 
plete, the London Times came out 


opposing the shipment. So vigorous was 
the opposition that La Motte du Pont 
chartered a ship and quickly recruited a 
crew. Many of the men he secured were 
from vessels captured by the Confederate 
warship, Alabama. As the last of the 
cargo was being taken aboard, prepara- 
tory to leaving at high tide at 4 o’clock 
on the following morning, a customs of- 


ish premier. De- 
spite this, the 


direction to the captain, as soon as the 
American returned to the ship, was: 
“We will sail at 4 tomorrow morning, 


order or no order. 
cisely that hour.” 

He arranged with the wharf master 
to open the locks, and retired. Before 
dawn the next morning the wharf mas- 
ter’s men manned the capstan, and were 
opening the locks when a file of British 
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HERCULES WORKS 


soldiers approached. The men were or- 
dered to reverse their direction, and the 
partly opened locks were closed. That 
ended all chance of getting the ship out 
of port, and La Motte du Pont took the 
first steamer for New York. Going direct 
to Washington, he reported to Secretary 
Seward, who gave him two letters, one to 
Lord Palmerston and the other to Min- 
ister Adams at the Court of St. James. 
The first set forth in short sentences that 
if permission to ship the saltpeter was 
not given immediately, it would be con- 
sidered as a declaration of war. The 
other letter directed Minister Adams to 
return to Washington at once if ship- 
ment was not permitted. 

La Motte du Pont reached England by 
the next steamer, and on his arrival in 
London conferred with Minister Adams, 
later calling upon 
Lord Palmerston for 
permission to ship 
the saltpeter. “Lord 
Palmerston is en- 
gaged,” said the 
flunky, and du Pont 
called at a later time. 
Receiving the same 
reply, he called a 
third and then a 
fourth time,but Lord 
Palmerston still was 
engaged. Inquiring 
whether the premier 
was in, and receiving 
the answer that he 
was, La Motte du 
Pont approached the 
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door of his office. The at- 
tendant sprang upon him, 
attempting to choke him, 
but the American ‘threw 
his weight upon him and 
the attendant lost his bal- 
ance and reeled. Freed 
for the moment, du Pont 
walked quickly into Lord 
Palmerston’s office and 
laid his card upon the desk 
in front of the premier. 


His lordship appeared 

confused, but said hur- 

riedly, “I am glad to see 

. you, Mr. du Pont.” “I 
wish permission to ship the salt- 
peter,” said the American. “This 
is an important matter,” was the 
reply, “I cannot decide without a 
conference It then was agreed that 


du Pont should call at 5 o’clock that 
afternoon for the decision of the confer- 
ence. When he called he was told that 
permission would not be granted. “Lord 
Palmerston,” said du Pont, “I am under 
orders from my government; Mr. Adams 
and I leave this evening for L iverpool to 
eatch tomorrow’s steamer.” ‘Turning, 
he abruptly left the room. 

That evening, shortly after 7 o’clock, 
as La Motte du Pont sat at dinner in 
Morley’s Hotel, the landlord bustled in 
and announced excitedly that Lord 
-almerston was at the door and that he 
wished to see Mr. du Pont. “Ask Lord 
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Palmerston in,” was the reply. “I have 
nearly finished my dinner, and I will be 
with him in a few minutes.” 

The landlord returned a moment later, 
displaying greater excitement, and say- 
ing that Lord Palmerston would remain 
in his carriage. His dinner finished, du 
Pont went to the carriage and was greet- 
ed with the announcement: “Mr. du 


Pont, we have concluded to permit the 
“Have you 


shipment of the saltpeter.” 
an order?” he 
asked. 

“No,” replied 
Lord _ Palmer- 
ston, “you can 
get that tomor- 
row.” “All ar- 
rangements,”’ 
said du _ Pont, 
“have been made 
for us to go this 
evening. I pre- 
fer having the 
order now, other- 
wise we leave at 
9 Pp.mM.”’ The 
British premier 
alighted from his 
carriage, went 
into Morley’s 
Hotel, and wrote 
the permissior to 
ship, and Min- 
ister Adams re- 
ceived this notice 
from du Pont: 
“We do not take 
the 9 P.M. train.’ 


The ship see 
cleared and the DU PONT BUILDING. 
saltpeter was 
sent to the United States. On _ the 


following day, when at the office of 
Brown, Shipley & Company, Mr. du Pont 
was asked how much he had paid for the 
permit. Laughingly he replied, “Your 
question is hardly fair; I paid nothing.” 
That same day the London Times suf- 
fered a change of attitude, and from an 
advocate of war it became the urger of 
peace. Shortly before he left London, 
La Motte du Pont was called upon at the 
offices of Brown, Shipley & Company by 
a representative of the London Times. 
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The Times representative explained that 
his paper had been influential in chang- 
ing public sentiment, and that as the 
Times had been of such help getting per- 
mission to ship the saltpeter, he desired 
remuneration. “How much is customary 
in such a case?” asked Mr. du Pont; “I 
am not familiar with the customs of 
your country.” “Oh, we will say one 
hundred pounds,” said the Times man. 
“Step into Mr. Brown’s room with me,” 
said the Ameri- 
can, and when 
they had closed 
the door he said, 
turning to Mr. 
Brown: “This 
gentleman con- 
siders that his 
paper, by advo- 
eating peace, has 
aided the ship- 
ment of saltpe- 
ter, and he sug- 
gests that a fair 
remuneration 
would be one 
hundred pounds. 
Mr. Brown, I 
wish you to pay 
him this amount, 
but first I wish 
the London 
Times to settle 
its account with 


me. If you will 
remember, it 
cried‘ War! War! 


No shipment of 
war material!’ 
and its influence 
caused me_ te 
make two trips across the Atlantic Ocean. 
My other expenses bring my bill to one 
hundred and fifty pounds.” The Times 
representative made a hurried exit, and 
Mr. Brown laughed so heartily that sev- 
eral clerks ran into his office, thinking 
he had been attacked by some sudden 
illness. As well as providing an interest- 
ing chapter to the country’s history, the 
adventure serves as an example of the 
du Pont spirit. 

In the civil war, Admiral Samuel 
Francis du Pont, the second son of Vie- 
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tor, rendered heroic service to the Union 
cause. He died of apoplexy in 1865 in 
Philadelphia, where his father had been 
fatally stricken by the same malady. His 
uncle, E. I. du Pont, also died in Phila- 
delphia, but from cholera. General 
Henry H. du Pont, then head of the 
family, served in the Union army in the 
civil war. He died in 1889 on_ his 
seventy-seventh birthday, after the pow- 
der business had grown to gigantic pro- 
portions. A large share of the powder 
for France in the Franco-Prussian war 
was furnished by the du Ponts, as well 
as the greater portion of the powder used 
by England, as well as Russia, during 
the Crimean war. 

General Henry A. du Pont, under 
whose régime the Hazard Powder Com- 
pany and other plants were acquired, 
was succeeded by Eugene du Pont, son 
of Alexis I. du Pont, and grandson of 
E. I. du Pont. He served until his 
death in 1902, when T. Coleman du 
Pont, great-grandson of E. I. du Pont, 
became president. He is now the head 
of the family and of the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co., the present 
name of the vast organization. Every 
sort of approved explosive is now manu- 
factured by the du Ponts, such as dyna- 
mite, Nvyalite, Forcite, black blasting 
powder for mining purposes, black sport- 
ing powder, fuse powder, fireworks pow- 
der, smokeless powder for all uses—sport- 
ing rifles, shotguns, army and navy guns 
of all calibre—electric blasting supplies, 
saltpeter, paroxylin products, nitro- 
glycerine and guncotton, as well as wood 
pulp and charcoal. Their plants are in 
all sections of the United States, New 
Jersey having the greatest number, with 
Pennsylvania second on the list. The 
manufacture of powder has so advanced 
that many new explosives, the result of 
new needs and new inventions, have been 
developed. 

From the modest start made more than 
a century ago, the industry has grown 
to giant proportions. Important plants 
have been taken over, and during last 
year $30,000,000 in business was trans- 
acted, and more than 7,000 men are now 
employed. One of the great branches of 
the business is the manufacture of sport- 
ing powders—particularly smokeless 


powders, which are used in shotguns and 
rifles. Smokeless powder for shotguns 
came into use in this country about 
twenty years ago, but the first really suc- 
cessful American-made powder, which 
was known as “KE. C.,” was placed upon 
this market in 1891-2. In 1893 the du 
Ponts began the manufacture of shotgun 
smokeless, but for a few years this was 
used only in a limited way, chiefly by 
experts and professional shooters, and 
such field shooters as were disposed to 
try that which was new. The use has 
increased until smokeless powder now is 
used practically by every sportsman who 
goes afield or participates in trap shoot- 
ing. “There still is, of course, a consid- 
erable use of black powder, but chiefly 
by those who do not shoot regularly and 
with whom cost is the main considera- 
tion, and by those few who still use 
muzzle-loading shotguns. The sale of 
black powder shells is confined chiefly to 
the Southern district, or where the 
farmer’s boy, unacquainted with the use 
of more modern powder, goes forth for 
an occasional gunning excursion. 

The du Pont brands of shotgun pow- 
ders are the du Pont Smokeless, Hazard 
Smokeless, “New E. C. (Improved)” and 
“New Schultze,” for what are termed 
bulk powders, and “Infallible,” which is 
the dense powder. Many of the impor- 
tant shooting events of the world have 
heen won with one or the other of the du 
Pont powders. Of the sporting and mil- 
itary rifle smokeless powders, “W. A. 30- 
Calibre” has been used in all the national 
and military matches of the United 
States, as well as by the United States 
team in the International matches at 
Ottawa in 1907 and at Bisley in 1903. 
In all the military pistol and revolver 
championship matches in the United 
States, “Bullseye” powders are used. 
“Lightning.” a high-power powder, is 
used in killing large game, and in high- 
power rifles. It also is used with an 
alloy bullet and a copper base for mili- 
tary mid-range shooting. The other well- 
known du Pont rifle powders are: 
“Sharpshooter” and “du Pont No. 1.” 
“Marksman” and “Unique” smokeless 
powders chiefly are used for outdoor gal- 
lery work, particularly by the army and 
navy, the marine corps, and also by the 
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National Guard of the United States. 

Thirteen du Ponts are connected with 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Company, the officers of which are: 
President, T. C. du Pont; vice-presi- 
dents, A. J. Moxham, Alfred I. du Pont, 
H. M. Barksdale, J. A. Haskell, Victor 
du Pont, Jr., and Charles L. Patterson ; 
secretary, Alexis I. du Pont; treasurer, 
P. S. du Pont. The other du Ponts as- 
sociated with the company are: Lamont 
du Pont, Victor du Pont, 3d, black pow- 
der operating department; Francis du 
Pont, in charge of the experimental lab- 
oratory; Felix du Pont, superintendent 
Carney’s Point smokeless mills; Irenee 
du Pont, assistant treasurer; Eugene du 
Pont, assistant director of sales; Eugene 
KE. du Pont, sales department; Ernest du 
Pont, engineering department. 

The main offices of the company are 
in Wilmington, Del., but a chain of large 
branch offices include headquarters in 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, Duluth, Joplin, Mo., Hazleton, Pa., 
Huntington, W. Va., Nashville, Tenn.. 
sirmingham, Ala., Houghton, Mich.. 
Berkeley, Cal., Seranton, Pa., and 
the City of Mexico, Mexico. Each of 
this great chain of offices is a distrib- 
uting point for powder, that supreme 
civilizing force. Ninety per cent. of the 
development of the United States is due 
to its use. The victory of Perry on 
Lake Erie was shared in by the du Ponts, 





because they furnished better powder 
than was in possession of the British 
fleet. The victory of the Constitution 
over the Guerriere was achieved with du 
Pont powder, and all of the great battles 
of the nation since the Revolution have 
been fought with it. Greater still as 
achievements are the great engineering 
feats, which would not have been possi- 
ble of accomplishment without the explo- 
sives which have been developed and 
manufactured by the oldest powder 
makers in America, the most famous in 
the world. 

[In the January issue will follow the 
story of the oldest American arms manu- 
facturing concern now in_ existence, 
whose military weapons have, first ani! 
last, been the regular service arms of 
governments in at least three of the six 
continents, and whose sporting rifles, 
shotguns and revolvers are known to 
sportsmen the world over—tested and 
found trustworthy in the hands of three 
generations of hunters. The imprint of 
the Remington Arms Company, Ilion, 
N. Y., is continually confronting any 
one whose curiosity prompts him to ob- 
serve the military equipment of Asian, 
African or South American countries, or 
the private armories of individual sports- 
men wherever they may be found. It is 
an accepted synonym for quality, dura- 
bility and service. Read “The Story of 
the Remington” in our next number. ] 
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A CHRISTMAS DAY IN WEST TEXAS 


IN WHICH RIFLE AND SHOTGUN ARE MATCHED AS VENISON 
PROVIDERS AND QUITE EVENLY DIVIDE HONORS 


By C. H. 


OM had never killed a deer, and said 
T he never expected to. I sug- 
gested that he should carry the 
shotgun, for the woods were full of quail 
—Bob Whites and blue top-knots—and 
that he had better take a few buck loads 
along, as we might run upon something 
big. But Tom said no; he wouldn’t try 
to kill a deer with a shotgun, but he’d 
go for the quail all right. L warned him 
that he musn’t shoot at a bird till 10 
o'clock, but after that, if we hadn’t got 
up a buck, he could kill all the quail in 
Uvalde County. In return, he promptly 
warned me that he would bang away at 
the first “bob” or “blue-top” that bobbed 
up. Then I told him he would scare all 
the deer out of the county and spoil the 
whole day’s hunt. But he was incorri- 
gible—and so was I. However, when the 
“Sunset” train pulled out west from 
San Antonio at 9 o’clock Christmas Eve, 
we were aboard, with my Savage .30-30 
and Tom’s Remington double-barrel 12- 
gauge with three boxes of No. 7 shells, 
and I had sneaked a dozen buck loads 
into his bag. 

At the little station where we stopped 
off there was no hotel or lodging-house, 
but the agent was a good fellow and in- 
vited us to bunk in his waiting room and 
make ourselves at home. Our wagon- 
sheet was promptly spread upon the 
floor, blankets placed thereon, and soon 
we were soundly sleeping. At 5 o’clock 
next morning we were out behind the 
water tank, with a good fire, broiled 
bacon, toasted bread and a tin can full of 
hot coffee, and ahead of the first streaks 
of dawn we had crossed a divide on the 
Anacacho hills and were listening to the 
excited howling of a pair of lobo wolves. 
They changed our plans, and we walked 
up a little ravine, hoping to get a glimpse 
of them as daylight came on; but we 
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found only their tracks and signs where 
they had watched us cross the hill. 

A quarter of a mile farther on we 
found the feeding grounds of a family of 
deer, gnd where they had trotted off up 
the wind away from us, doubtless warned 
by the wolves. Then came three hours’ 
patient following through the live oak 
mottes and brambled thickets, down a 
long, winding valley, in which at one 
time we heard them stampede ahead of 
us, and found their running tracks. We 
had the advantage of the wind, but rising 
quail had doubtless given another dan- 
ger signal. It was now with great diffi- 
culty that Tom could restrain himself. 
Quail were numerous, and every few 
minutes a bevy would appear and run to 
cover, or rise with a great whir. Finally, 
he said he would give me just half an 
hour more, and then he was going to 
wake up the woods with No. 7s. But 
when I pointed to the fresh trail of five 
deer, with a great buck’s tracks in the 
lead, I felt safe, for 1 knew that he had 
buckshot in the gun. 

We found coyote tracks galore, with 
an occasional imprint of a lobo, or the 
straight line of a gray fox’s trail, and 
more than once saw where a poor Molly 
Cotton-tail had served as a _ delicate 
luncheon to these prowlers. Along this 
little valley also the ground had been 
diligently rooted up the previous day by 
javelinas (collared peccaries) , whose deli- 
cate little tracks might have indicated 
to those who know not these vicious 
wild hogs, that wee, tiny pigs had been 
about ; but a very large javelin can boast 
a smaller foot than a very young domes- 
tic pig. 

Our deer tracks led up a side ravine 
and over a divide into another valley. 
The deer would certainly watch their 
back track across that ridge, so we went 
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round another way, crawling over under 
cover of grass and brush, and then cau- 
tiously into the mottes below. We soon 
found the deer had played at all kinds 
of games, jumping about and embedding 
their hoofs, large, medium and small, in 
all directions. Tom and I had separated, 
each following a fresh entanglement of 
tracks so newly made that the grass was 
still unbending from the crush. Sud- 
denly I caught a whiff of strong buck 
odor. If one don’t know what that is, 
let him get on the windy side of an old 
buck in the running season and he will 
find the breeze tainted amazingly. I 
turned and crept up wind a_ hundred 
yards, saw something slightly move 
another hundred yards in front, and 
finally made out the huge antlers of an 
enormous buck. He was lying down, 
with his head uplifted, looking straight 


at me. I raised the old Savage and took 
deliberate aim at his forehead, but 


thought that that head was the prettiest 
thing I had ever seen, and that it would 
be a shame to spoil it. Then I thought 
again that I might miss his head any- 
way! I could see the top of his back 
clearly outlined, and could trace the out- 
line of his shoulder through the inter- 
vening grass; and it looked much easier 
to hit him there than in the head. I 
thought of waitine for him to stand up, 
but knew that he had seen me, and that 
his next move would be a swift leap to 
disappearance. I drew low at the shoul- 
der; the monster jumped, and I fired 
again as he bounded over a thicket of 
bushes; then he was gone. The white 
flags of three does waved momentarily 
among the bushes, and they, too, were 
gone. I could find no blood, and sur- 
mised that the first shot had been di- 
verted by the grass and that the second 
had gone wild. 

Tom heard the shots, and was coming 
in my direction when a young buck 
jumped up in front of him, and he let 
fly two loads, but to no avail. Then we 
had an argument: 

“Now, ain’t you glad you didn’t shoot 
quail?” said I. 

Said Tom, “Why ?” 

We fought out the question, which is 
better for deer in the brush, a rifle or 
shotgun? I told him a shotgun was, of 
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course; that if I’d had the shotgun I 
could have battered that old buck’s head 
“plum full” and keeled him over. Tom 
said the rifle was better beyond any 
doubt, and that if he’d had my gun he 
could have killed the little buck dead 
easy ! 

Just then a bevy of Bob Whites rose 
at our feet, sailing off a couple of hun- 
dred yards, and Tom immediately put in 
No. 7’s and said he was after quail. 
[ told him I expected to get up the deer 
again in the valley just over another 
ridge, and that a shot at quail would 
kill cur chances at a buck. Then an- 
other argument was on. 

“There you go,” said Tom, “hunting 
white-tails on black-tai] theories. These 
white-tails never stop running until they 
get plum out of the country!” 

“Well, a deer’s a deer, and a black-tail 
deer’ll stop over a hill and I’m going to 
get these white-tails up again !” 

So I told him, if nothing else on earth 
would do him but to murder poor little 
innocent quail, to go ahead and round up 
the whole bevy and get ’em all. He went 
his way; I followed the tracks, and, 
when creeping over the hill, I saw him 
circling the bevy to get in range. A 
couple of minutes later I saw four white 
flags waving spasmodically on the hill- 
side to my right. The first shot turned 
the little buck, and another ball, hitting 
close behind him, hiked him back over 
the ridge in Tom’s direction. Tom had 
hurried a pair of buck shells in his gun 
just in time to intercept the little fel- 
low as he dashed by at seventy yards, 
and a few pellets in the shoulder dropped 
him dead. Tom’s yells then were more 
prolonged and terrific than the Jobos’, 
and when I got to him he was crawl- 
ing on the grass, rolling over, kicking 
up his heels, and throwing his hat into 
the air—a raving maniac! 

Said I: “Well, Tommyrot, are you 
glad you didn’t shoot quail ?” 

“Yes!” he shouted. 

“Would you rather have a rifle than 
shotgun for deer ?” 

“No!” 

“Will white-tails stop over a hill?” 
“Yes!” yelled Tom, all the while per- 
forming an Indian war dance; and the 
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way he did take on was a fright! 

We carried the little buck five miles 
back to a prominent motte of oaks on a 
hill overlooking the station, hung him 
up in a tree, and rested there ; ate, drank, 
and were merry. Early in the afternoon 
we hiked out on another round, and in 
five minutes’ walk had jumped a lone 
buck out of a thicket. He kept the cover 
well behind him and was running three 
hundred yards away before we could 
get a shot; and then I had fun sending 
six balls whizzing by to make him jump 
straight up, and turn, and try to run in 
all directions at once; but he escaped, 
uninjured and merely wiser. Old Tom- 
myrot said, “Gee; I wish J’d had a 


rifle!” And T told him, “Gee-whiz! you 
don’t think I wanted to kill him, do 
you ?” 


On we went, walking down a valley 
fringed with evergreen oaks and rocky 
cliffs, when a gray fox glided across an 
opening a hundred yards to my left, his 
long brush waving gracefully, and I 
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toppled him over at the first shot, pret- 
tily enough to make up for losing two 
bucks. Farther on I was following the 
left side of the valley, Tom on the other 
side, and the wind blowing from me to 
him. An old coyote scented me, heard 
me, and saw me, and was sitting up on 
his haunches with his nose in the air, 
discriminatingly sniffing, peeping just 
over the long grass and broom-weed, and 
smiling to himself that he was unseen— 
all unconscious that Tommyrot was cau- 
tiously creeping up wind on him, unti! 
a shot rang out, and the poor coyote 
never did know what struck him! 

Then Tom said he wouldn’t have a 
rifle !* 

It was growing late; the buck, with 
the fox and coyote skins, would make a 
load for us. So we trudged back to 
the station, arriving after dark, in time 
to catch our train homeward, fully satis 
fied with our Christmas Day’s sport. 
Yes, Tom was actually satisfied. though 
he had not leveled his shotgun at a quail. 
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THE TROUT STREAM 


By LYNN HAROLD HARRIS 


I know a brook with a shadowy pool, 
Such as dwell in the angler’s dream, 
Where the gray trout dart through the waters 
cool, 
Or rise with silver gleam. 


There the forest minstrels attune their notes 
To the strains of a choral chaunt, 

And a golden tide of song-burst floats 
From the heart of that sylvan haunt. 


There comes a rain, and the choir is mute, 
The lay of the thrush is still; 

Hushed then is the catbird’s mellow flute. 
And the blue-bird’s lyric trill. 


Or winter comes, and the choir is gone, 
And the pines no longer hear 

The matin hymn in the early dawn, 
Or the vesper’s chiming clear. 


But the song of the brook is never still, 
However the winds may blow, 

Though the storm fiend’s anger is ringing shrill, 
And the earth is swathed in snow; 


Though the frozen woods moan a dreary dirge, 
And the skies be leaden gray, 

Still its music rolls in a silver surge, 
Its measures are ever gay. 











AN EDUCATED TROUT 


HOW HE 


By T. E. 


S an experienced trout fisherman, 
A I have, as have no doubt many 
others, come to the conclusion 
that, aside from our knowing how and 
when to place the right fly at somewhere 
near the right time, the trout as a rule is 
a hard problem to solve. I mean, of 
course, as pertaining to its thinking, and, 
one might say, calculating apparatus. 
That the trout has only a trout or fish 
instinct, which is limited indeed, goes 
without saying. This instinct of course 
makes it a natural hunter for food, but 
beyond the food-hunting instinct, one 
hardly grants it intelligence—aside from 
perhaps the instinct of fear that natu- 
rally comes from its cannibalistic tenden- 
cies. Life, up to a certain stage, is one 
continual strife. In the earlier period 
of the trout’s career it is a case of dash 
here and there, night and day, to escape 
from its elders. The little fellows soon 
learn to avoid the deeper pools, where lie 
the ravenous leviathans of the brook. 
But what of these big fellows who have 
passed safely through the staye of the 
hunted and become hunters? Does not 
experience expand their instinct to a cer- 
tain degree of positive cunning, that de- 
tects instinctively the difference between 
the real and the false in the way of food ? 
Tn this innocent conjecture of mine, T ain 
thinking entirely of trout that have been 
fished for, as it were, from the cradle to 
the creel. Without a long experience of 
tasting the real and the false foods, no 
trout could get the instinctive education 
that I give some of them credit for. 
Stewart Edward White’s twenty-nine- 
inch trout, in his delightful storv of ripe 
experience and education, “The Forest,” 
does not enter here. That trout was 
taken in a wilderness stream practically 
unfished by man; otherwise “the darken- 
ing shadows of a quick twilight” might 
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AND FINALLY SUCCUMBED BECAUSE OF 


AN ERROR IN HIS OWN CALCULATIONS 
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have found this most entertaining au- 
thor equipped with a choice collection 
of cuss-words for his companions, as they 
greeted him upon reaching camp. Nor 
am I thinking of the native guide’s story 
of a great trout, taken a few years before, 
that was sold for old iron because it was 
so full of fish hooks. I simply have in 
mind my one well-trained, intensely edu- 
eated trout—my diplomatic, entertain- 
ing trout—my own splendid specimen of 
the salvelinus fontinalis family! 
Undoubtedly, in years gone by, this 
fish had caused righteous men to become 
fish Ananiases, and others to use lan- 
guage best spoken when alone. My trout 
was a native of a famous stream in New 
York, a stream that is visited each year 
by a select coterie of fly fishermen—fish- 
ermen who will hardly stoop to the hor- 
rid level of minnow or angle-worm, ex- 
cept perhaps in the case of dire neces- 
sity. Such necessity may be born of 
hunger, or possibly the dread of disgrace 
over an empty creel. Then, when as- 
sured that they were alone and un- 
watched, IT have known the best of them 
to hackslide, fall into evil ways, and lie 
like the mischief about it afterwards— 
coach themselves, in fact, to a full belief 
that they had really and actually nailed 
the big one with a perfectly legitimate 
combination of tackle and lure, and tell 
of it before the big open fireplace in the 
evening, with such a convincing bravado 
that skepticism is entirely squelched and 
our nerves tingle in happy accord. It 
was at one of these pipe-dream seances 
that I first heard of the big trout down 
at the mill-dam. The mill-dam was so 
far away from my place of abode that I 
had never fished it, preferring to leave 
that section of ihe stream to those who 
found lodgings adjacent to those waters, 
my own roosting place being four miles 
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upstream. Day by day, however, I would 
hear of this big trout at the dam. I 
would meet my fellow anglers on the 
stream, lunch with them, smoke with 
them, and invariably would I hear but 
the one subject discussed, and that was 
the big trout by the dam-site. Confes- 
sions were in order that every 
lure made had failed to get this 
trout. Worms had been gob- 
bled by the pint; minnows 
trimmed fore and aft by this 
knowing fish; every fly known 
had been used, only to see him 
rise slowly and deliberately to 
the surface, butt the fly out of 
the water, and then leisurely 
roll over and sink to his secure 
retreat beside a big rock eight 
feet below. To all appearances 
this trout would simply satisfy 
his curiosity, take a bit of 
morning and evening exercise, 
and make profane monkeys of 
all anglers who came to visit 
him. 

At last I was induced (I had 
been invited many times) to 
take a try at this fellow; so [ 
moved my belongings down- 
stream two miles, deciding to 
camp with my puzzled neigh- 
bors. The first morning I visit- 
ed the dam I perched myself 
on the lower branches of a big 
tree overlooking a beautiful pool, while 
my companion (a professor of music) 
crossed the stream below the dam and 
cautiously made his way to a_ gravel 
beach opposite, where he unlimbered his 
choice collection of leader, line and flies 
and began casting upstream until he was 
playing forty feet out handsomely. And 
then, as only an experienced fisherman 
can, he dropped his flies over the baili- 
wick of the big one as carefully as though 
they had arrived on a summer zephyr. 
And, sure enough, as the Professor 
slowly started those two flies in motion, 
there arose from the depths, nearly be- 
neath me, a trout of trouts. There was 
no disturhance of the water—he merely 
butted in between those two flies, swished 
his tail a little, nassed upstream a few 
feet, and was seen no more. 

The Professor and I met, and over 


our pipes planned all sorts of <ctions 
against this fish. I adjusted a pair of 
No. 8 flies, and the Professor and I 
changed places. The result was just as 
before: a big thing possible, but 
“nothing doing.” That same evening 
two more aspirants for angling honors 
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amused and abused themselves until long 
after dark at the dam; the following 
morning two more took their turns, al- 
ways, however, the same story was told. 

One evening I went to bed, only to 
lay awake and think of this big trout 
that was proving such a disturbing ele- 
ment in our pursuit of sport. Good ecard 
players would forget what trump was 
turned, pipes would go out and smell 
strong, and no one seemed fully happy 
and content. And so I rolled and 
tossed until, at 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I leaped out of bed with a new 
thought—a thought that might perish 
before morning, and must be put into 
execution at once. Going to my tackle- 
box, I selected a new nine-foot leader 
and put it to soak; from my fly book 4 
took one particularly fine No. 8 English 
fly with a pearl-gray body and light- 
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brown wings, and put the snell carefully 
next the new leader. I then got from 
my collection of bass flies a No. 4, 
stripped it entirely clean of its millinery, 
and soaked it. Then I again retired, 
content with the thought that I should 
awake at 6 and be in for breakfast with 
the big trout to lay before my disgrun- 
tled friends. But, alas! I had not reck- 
oned with the conditions that come to the 
tired angler. | slept until 7, hurriedly 
downed my breakfast, and was just leav- 
ing the dining-room when anglers and 
anglers’ wives came trooping in. I was 
questioned from all sides as to my hurry, 
and | frankly acknowledged I was not 
only going down to the dam, but that I 
was going to bring the big trout in to be 
roasted for our evening meal. 

With the re-echoing assurance that 
something would be “roasted” that even- 
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ing, I struck off down the road. I 
thought I was “going some,” too, but 
before I reached the dam the Professor 
joined me. I requested him to take to 
our accustomed perch in the tree and 
watch developments. On the other side 
of the brook, carefully hidden from the 


jealous eye of my friend, I made ready 
my tackle. Just twelve inches from the 
bottom of that nine-foot leader I fast- 
ened my English fly, and at the end of 
the leader | adjusted my bass hook. 
Then | took my stand and played out 
line until the correct distance was 
reached, and let fly and drag go sailing 
over the pool. Instant motion in this 
case was necessary to keep my drag 
from sinking the nearby fly. I recovered 
for another cast. The first one had, 
however, done the trick. Hardly had 
that fly hit the water the second time 
when from the depths rolled the big 
trout. Up he came—not to take the 
lure, however, but simply to look at this 
latest imported idea in the way of flies, 
and not reckoning for an instant upon 
the close proximity of my goodly-sized 
drag. ‘The instant I saw the slight com- 
motion in the water I de- 
pressed the butt of my rod and 
struck. 

And then!—Oh, speak for 
me ye who can; feel with me 
ye who know—away from us 
dart the little trivial things of 
life and a responsibility more 
heavy than the cares of the 
world smothers us; yet each 
sense is electrified and intensi- 
fied to a degree, to master all 
things, until the battle is done, 
reaction has taken place, and 
we lie down beside our prize, 
a quivering hulk, nearly «as 
helpless as our giant captive! 
Rush after rush has been made 
by this great trout; yard after 
yard of line played out and 
taken in; perspiration dims 
one’s glasses (if one wears 
them). The Professor drops 
from the tree into shallow wa- 
ter, and only the weight of his 
boots keeps him from attempt- 
ing to swim across. Are we of 
the rod conscious of his antics? 
Hardly. A dozen Professors could have 
plunged in and drowned, and we of the 
rod been none the wiser. Each fiber of 
our makeup is tensely strained. The 
landing net sinks slowly and quietly be- 
hind our trout. We wade ashore hur- 
riedly, lest a great flop may break even 
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a strong linen-mesh net. We drop our 
captive in the grass, while our companion 
scientifically speculates as to length and 


weight. Yet our responsibility has just 
begun. How, in the very presence of a 


curious companion, I disengaged that 
No. 4 bass hook from the side of the 
head of that trout—broke off a foot of 
leader—fixed that No. 8 English fly in 
the upper jaw—how it was done without 
his discovering it I will never know. In 
me there suddenly developed the ecun- 
ning of a practiced cheat, while in my 
friend the generous spirit of congratula- 
tion made him blind to my all too patent 
iniquities, 

We crossed the lawn shortly after- 
wards with the big trout suspended from 
a pole earried across our shoulders, just 
as the ladies were placing their easy 
chairs and hammocks in place for their 
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morning’s chat and fancy work, while 
their companions donned waders for the 
day on the brook. Modesty forbade that 
I should say much: “Second cast— 
English fly—fine fight—that’s all.” But 
inwardly I was happy! happy!! wappy! 
Not even the bass hook entered my soul, 
nor does it even prick my conscience to 
this day. I doubt if it ever will. That 
was “An Educated Trout,” always ready 
to go to all meetings and gather knowl- 
edge, only to return to his home and feed 
upon the hundreds of unsuspecting little 
trout that came his way. Oh! how big 
was that trout? I can only reply to this 
question by savine that I have fished 
many“waters and caught many trout, and 
this was the biggest brook tront IT ever 
saw. And thus do I hope to retain the 
confidence and respect of my angling 
friends bv just telling the whole truth. 


THE NATIONAL COLLECTION OF 
HEADS AND HORNS 


A LAUDABLE UNDERTAKING AND WHAT IT IS INTENDED TO ACCOMPLISH 


PORTSMEN and nature-lovers will 
S be interested and pleased to learn 
in detail of the recently establisiied 
National Collection of Heads and Horns. 
Year after year, with the advance of civ- 
ilization, the ungulate family has become 
more nearly extinct, and fewer and fewer 
living specimens are being found in the 
recesses of the pathless woods or upon 
the peaks of the lofty mountains. With 
this lessening of the numbers of the 
horned species there has come a growing 
demand for a place set apart in some 
portion of the country to which the 
rarest and best specimens of heads and 
horns could be brought and kept as me- 
mentos of the past. 

It is being increasingly felt that large 
private collections are not desiral) 
since their existence is too likely to lea 
to, destruction of life for commercial 
purposes. The only public collections 
made have been in the city museums, but 


the collectors of these neither have the 
inclination nor the means to pay such 
special attention to this order of animals 
as to obtain a complete series. For the 
creation of a complete, comprehensive 
and all-embracing exhibit of the world’s 
horn-bearing animals in this country, 
some concentrated and determined effort 
must be made. Such a collection has 
long existed in certain museums of Eu- 
rope, particularly in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum of London, England, to 
which British sportsmen send their best 
specimens taken from the uncivilized 
narts of Europe, the deserts of Asia and 
the jungles of Africa. 

At last, in this country, feeling keenly 
the need of a similar national safe-deposit 
for this noteworthy group of animals, 
Lr. William T. Hornaday, director of 
the New York Zoological Society, has 
donated his entire collection of 132 heads 
and horns, as a foundation for the na- 
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tional collection, which will be 
owned by and remain under 
the charge of the society. Tem- 
porarily it will be placed in the 
new Administration Building 
in the Zoological Park until its 
enlargement requires a sepa- 
rate structure, which the city 
will probably build. That New 
York is the logical place for 
such a deposit is admitted by 
all. It is here that. sooner or 
later, come the vast majority 
of American sportsmen, hunt- 
ers and Nature-lovers, as well 
as travelers from abroad. 

It is not promised that this 
collection will be as_ replete 
with the rarest specimens from 
foreign lands as is the British 
collection, for the British and 
other European hunters have 
exploited those parts of the 
world pretty thoroughly, and 
in some cases exhaustively. But 
this fact is no reason for dis- 
couragement. There are still 
unexplored portions of Amer- 
ica in which many rare vari- 
eties of hoofed animals now exist, and 
for the capture of which Americans have 
the best chance; moreover, the society 
may well hope to obtain by purchase a 
very creditable collection from across the 
sea. In purely American specimens it 
should by all means excel. 

In collecting these heads and horns 
great care will be taken to select only the 
best. There will be a committee on ac- 
ceptances, formed from the membership 
of the large game hunting organizations, 
and any horn or head presented must run 
the gauntlet of these experts before it 
will be given a place either as a gift or a 
purchase among the horned trophies. 
This procedure may seem strange at 
times to those who are willing to sur- 
render, without remuneration, their 
treasured prizes, but it is absolutely nec- 
essary to maintain the collection upon 
the high plane its founders have placed 
it. It is not expected by the promoters 
of the enterprise that many personal 
trophies. will be given to it by hunters 
who intermittently seek for game. Sur- 
prising indeed would it be if many of 
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those who ran down but two or three of 
these hoofed creatures a year would find 
among them many of extraordinary rar- 
ity. Rather will these rare specimens go 
to the habitants of the wilds, who spend 
month after month in the haunts of big 
game, and who are on the ground when 
opportunity presents itself. It is desir- 
able that the committee has a fund which 
it may use at its discretion. If this were 
not the case, many trophies, and among 
them the most desirable, would slip from 
its grasp into incomplete private or for- 
eign collections. Many specimens, no 
doubt, will be presented to the collection 
by those interested in its work. Such 
generous donors may have their names 
immortalized in this temple of Nimrod 
by their inscription upon the trophies 
presented. Another way for individuals 
to aid in this work is by subscribing a 
sum which the committee on acceptances 
may use at its discretion, for then a good 
purchase will be insured, and the donor 
can in the same manner have his name 
handed down to posterity. 

It is the idea of the founders to have 
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the collection arranged in two series, the 
first zoological, the second a geographical 
one. Those in the zoological series will 
be placed in such a way as to show the 
effect of the process of evolution upon 
them in the various ages of the world, 
and here their relations one to the other 
will be clearly brought out. In the words 
of Dr. Hornaday, “dull indeed is the 
imagination which cannot foresee the in- 
tense interest which would attach to cer- 
tain groups, such for example as the 
Cervide, when it is possible for the eye 
to comprehend at one sweep the long line 
of forms related to the Altai wapiti.” 
This certainly should be of much interest 
and educational value. The second series 
will be known as the geographical. Here 
horns and heads will be arranged in 
accordance with the centers of distribu- 
tion from which these animals come, ac- 
cording to continents, countries, and in 
some cases even smaller divisions in 
which they are found. But this is not 
all. As a supplement to the collection 
there will be numerous charts which will 


further show to the onlooker and inves- 
tigator the distribution of species, gen- 
era, and families, and pictures of their 
home life. Here the culminating geo- 
graphical points will also be designated. 
Photographs taken of the animals in 
their haunts and in captivity, some of 
which will be, no doubt, secured under 
the most difficult circumstances, will be 
(iisplayed. The society is desirous that 
this collection shall surpass anything at 
present in existence. The animals will 
he arranged in five groups. These will 
consist of the bison, buffalo and wild 
cattle, deer, caribou and moose, ante- 
lopes, mountain sheep, and goats and 
ibexes. Of all these classes the present 
collection contains a fair representation, 
many of the horns end heads being rari- 
ties of extraordinary interest. 

Sportsmen turn with most interest to 
mountain-bred animals, and especially to 
the mountain sheep and the mountain 
goats. Leaping abysses and climbing 
almost perpendicular walls, these objects 
of the chase call for cool blood and 
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steady nerves in the hunter who would 
bag them. The collection has two of 
these heads which will attract attention. 
One is a magnificent specimen of the 
Rocky Mountain big horn, obtained in 
British Columbia, and the other is the 
white mountain goat from the same part 
of the country. The head of the latter 
is a perfect speci- 
men of mounting, 
and would not be 
more exact if it 
were cut from the 
living animal in 
September and 
stuck on a shield. 
Another interesting 
set are those of the 
Siberian argali, 
whose center of dis- 
tribution is the Al- 
tai Mountains of 
Mongolia. It car- 
ries the largest 
horns of any of the 
mountain sheep in 
existence. 

Another interest- 
ing feature of the 
collection is a series 
of American bison 


horns, illustrating 
the progress from 


the yearling bull to 
the twenty-year-old 
stub-horn. They ? 
were obtained from 
will sources, and it 
provably would be 
impossible to dupli- 
cate them again in 
the same way. The 
antelopes, of which 
there are 133 spe- 
cies, are represented 
by thirty-five speci- 
mens, varying in 
length from the diminutive two-inch 
horns of the tiny duiker to the fifty-inch 
decorations of the greater kudu, which iz 
now nearly extinct. Among the deer 
trophies an important series to be noted 
is that of several specimens from the wa- 
piti. Here the antlers of the Altai wapiti 
and those of our own native ones are 30 
nearly alike that the only discernible 


Siberian Moose. 
land Caribou. 
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2—KenaiCaribou. 3 
4—European Moose. 
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difference is in size. These animals are 
both descendants from a common ances- 
tor in western Mongolia, and in their 
wanderings the two herds put seven thou- 
sand miles between them, with, however, 
the connecting link of the Manchurian 
Luehdorf’s wapiti. The Alaskan moose 
is not represented at the present time, but 
it is imperative 
that it should be at 
the earliest possible 
moment, as it is re- 
ported that this ani- 
mal is now being 
slaughtered indis- 
criminately as food 
for railway em- 
ployees and other 
laborers. He car- 
ries the largest 
headgear in the 
world, the record 
pair in the museum 
at Chicago being all 
but seven feet long, 
eighteen inches 
wide on the “shov- 
el,” and ninety-two 
pounds in weight. 
Other interesting 
horns in the nucleus 
collection are those 
of deer from Asiatic 


countries, among 
them Peer David’s 
deer, which now 


exists only in z00- 
logical gardens. 
Schomburgk’s deer 
is represented by a 
pair of antlers 
which are second 
among the eight ex- 
isting specimens. 
One of the most 
striking features of 
the collection are 
the world’s record elephant tusks, which 
were presented to the Zoological Society 
by Mr. Charles T. Barney, of New York. 
They are eleven feet, five and one-half 
inches in length, and eighteen and one- 
half inches in basal circumference, and 
look more like the relics of a pre-his- 
toric mammoth than those of the native 
African elephant. 


Green- 
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PART 


he ISCIPLE, what are you trying to 
do to those clams?” 
“Washing of 


them, course. 
The receipt book says——” 

“The receipt book! Hand it here.” | 
abolished it in the camp fire. 

“Oh, you'll get down to a reasonable 
amount of duffle, if you don’t die first,” 
I resumed, cheeringly; “now, let’s see— 
oh, oh '—of all the consummate idiots! 
—turn out; the whole camp! Front! 
Bring the gun! Call the game warden! 
Only /ook at what the Deacon’s gone and 
done!” 

My shouts of laughter brought every- 
one in hearing. He handed over the 
clams—a five-quart pail of them—and 
I spread them out, one by one, eachi 
washed till its shell shone with a snowy 
whiteness. 

“What’s the matter with them?” he 
asked, with a chagrined laugh. 

“Matter, my reverend friend? Why, 
that isn’t what you wash in soft clams!” 
I ran my finger up and down the crevice 
between the shells. “See that, Deak?” 
I asked, holding up a finger covered 
with fine grit and sand. ‘“That’s what 
you want it—unless 
vou expect to come down hard on a 
mouthful of sand every time you bite a 
clam. Oh, yes, you can give the shells 
a lick and a promise if you want to—for 
looks; but the important thing to clean 
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is the crack between the shells all around 
the clam. That’s where Mr. forgets 
to wash when he moves about in the sand. 
How many? About seventy-five to 
three people. ‘That’s one hundred and 
twenty-five for this caravan. When you 
get ’em washed I want a pile of birch 
and cherry sticks for the fire.” 

There’s only one way to do soft clams, 
and that is to steam them. Start the 
steaming pan with a very little water— 
two cupsful. Each clam, as it opens, 
drops its liquor into the pan below, ana 
by the time you are through you have a 
quantity of strong clam broth in_ the 
steaming pan. Now take each man’s 
cup and divide the broth between them; 
add to each a piece of butter as big as 
the end of your thumb, and a few good 
dashes of black pepper. The clams are 
held in the steamer above the pan. Serve 
hot in a pile as high as your head. To 
eat, disengage the clam from his shell, 
hold him by the stem, and dip him in 
your cup of broth, and drop him in your 
mouth. There he will melt. About 
twenty-five of them make a good begin- 
ning for a sea-food dinner. 

“Now, Deacon, you pull the pine wood 
over to your side of the fire, and put on 
a dozen ears of corn and a dozen sweet 
potatoes out of the war-bag. Get the 
kettle over for the crabs, and when she 
boils you can do a little worldly business 
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with them. Mind you get the right end. 
I don’t want to be bothered again this 
afternoon, as I have got to invent a clam- 
steamer au naturel.” 

Let’s see. We’ve got to have a pan. 
That’s easy; here is the largest frying: 
pan in camp. Next, a container for the 
clams. Well, here’s the Deakin’s pail. 
Only holds about seventy-five, but I’ll do 
them in two batches. Now, then, some- 
thing with holes in it to let the steam up 
to the clams and their juice down into 
the pan. What’s the matter with the big 
broiling spider? Plenty of holes in that. 
Clams in pail, broiler over the top; turn 
her upside down and set her on the fry- 
ing-pan, and there we are! 

There goes the sun below the pines. 
Twenty minutes to each batch of clams, 
thirty-five to the sweet potatoes, twenty 
to the corn 





“Help! Help! Murder! Oh, Lord! 
Ouch! Damnation! I’m being killed,— 
hel r 





I suppose he intended to say “help ;” 
but there he was, jumping around like 
one of the unregenerate, and the woods 
alive with bloodthirsty crabs backing 
away into the underbrush. The Deacon 
had been trying to introduce the crabs 
to their proper sphere of life, and had 
succeeded in getting one of the bagful 
by the hind flipper. With this one had 
come away an endless chain of them, 
ach firmly attached to the anatomy of 
his neighbor after the manner of these 
crustaceans. The last four held onto the 
bag, and no persuasion could make them 
let go. Then the Deacon, seized with a 
bright idea, grabbed the bag in one hand 
and, still holding the first crab caught 
in the other, carried his chain of crabs 
over to the kettle. What followed is 
worth consideration. All four let go the 
instant the steam touched the sack, and 
the bewildered Deacon suddenly found 
himself frescoed with crabs, most of 
them with nothing in particular to do 
with their free claws, and all anxious to 
get a new hold. 

Mad? The word is only the palest 
sort of a second reflection of my state of 
mind. Here was this benighted imbecile 
trying to spoil the sea-food dinner. Not 
since I led the charge at Antietam, be- 
cause I spied a Johnny-Reb with one of 
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our hams slung to his blanket roll, did 
I get so much knee-action into my sys- 
tem. 

“Throw ’em into the pot—nor on the 
ground, you nutty heathen!” I shouted 
at the Deacon, as I charged in among the 
embattled crabs. Lord! I’ll never take 
another disciple, no matter what the pre- 
text. Only look at the selfish, greedy, 
inconsiderate Pharisee dashing the pre- 
cious animals on the ground with no 
thought of anything but his own poor 
skin! Was ever a master so shamed by 
his pupil! 

Collecting them was something like a 
game of quoits. Sometimes the range 
was point-blank with a tenth-second fuse 
for the crab between the place found and 
the boiling pot; but I proved a star 
tiddle-de-winks shot, landing them over 
the rim from all ranges up to_ thirty 
yards. When the Deacon wasn’t dodging 
my clawful ammunition, he put in his 
time mastering the art of apprehending 
the festive crustacean by his hind flip- 
per, and I left him out in the bush with 
a few wary old sinners, who took turns 
teaching him the crab’s end of the argu- 
ment. The rest were peacefully 
turning scarlet in the simmering pot, 
while I gave them my blessing and a 
handful of sage leaves. 

No sea-food dinner is complete with- 
out a touch of game, and for this pur- 
pose that dandy man-about-town of the 
woods, Mr. D. Woodeock, is the most eli- 
gible. I never saw one yet that would fly 
when walking was feasible, and during 
the closed season they strut out on the 
woodland trails and stare at you through 
a monocle like any London lord. In con- 
sequence of this preference for a life of 
sumptuous ease it is not necessary to par- 
boil him. Nor need he be drawn, as his 
liver is an excellent seasoner left in situ, 
and the rest of his works cook out of 
existence because he carrieth not the 
quantity of machinerv required to assim- 
ilate a diet of seeds and grains, as in 
other birds. 

I plucked three of them and got out 
six large hardtacks, while the Deacon 
was skirmishing with the unregenerates 
among the cat-briars. Choosing a red- 
hot place on the windward edge of the 
fire, I banked up a good stock of live 


soon 
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coals, erected a front elevation of six 
hardtacks in a broiler, where they would 
toast and yet not scorch, and spitted the 
three woodcock on a sassafras stick. Each 
bird had a strip of ham fat pinned to 
him with a black birch skewer, and the 
incense of their grilling made one wish 
that the whole earth was woodeock, and 
one had to eat one’s way from the center 
out! 

“Disciple, leave those old sports to 
wallow in their sin, and come to heel,” 
I called, as the discovery that I had for- 
gotten the entrée nopped into my head. 

“In just one little minute, Colonel. 
I’ve got the grandpop of them all by his 
hind flipper, and he’s jest agoin’ to 
clinch with the other fellow.” 

“Look out he don’t get a sample of 
you, and get in as soon as youcan. This 
chef’s got a full house and needs assist- 
ance.” 

“Well, what is it?” he inquired, ap- 
proaching the fire, unconcernedly carry- 
ing a fourteen-inch crab by his vulner- 
able flipper. My, but the Deacon was 
proud of that trick! I thought it well 
to put down the mighty from their seat. 

“Disciple, it’s time to do the Poisson 
Saucisse au Ramequin 

He jumped a foot, forgot all about his 
‘arb, sputtered, and opened and shut his 
mouth like a fish. 

“<Pwassong Soceese or Ramlambor- 
mutton !’—Holy Mackerel !!” 

“Yes,—for an entrée, you know——” 

“To the tree-tops for mine! Let me 
out! The Colonel’s—Ouch! Help! He’s 
got me! Hit him with your spoon, 
Colonel !” 

God bless crabs, anyway! ‘There’s no 
animal big enough or ferocious enough 
to scare the fight out of the smallest one 
of them. This ancient and experienced 
veteran was punishing the over-confident 
Deacon to the heart’s desire. He got him 
right on that tendon that runs under the 
knee, and doubled up my disciple so that 
it was some time before I could get in 
the decisive whack that put the old war- 
rior out of his last skirmish. 

“Now, Disciple,’ I explained, after 
order was once more restored, “this thing 
with the long French name is very good, 
easy for beginners, and rounds out a 
sea-food dinner to perfection. As we 
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have no ramequins—you know what a 
ramequin is, don’t you?” 

“Certainly not,” reproved the Deacon, 
severely ; “the French novel is a chosen 
vessel of the Devil-——” 

“Shades of Guy de Maupassant! 
Listen to the gibbering idiot! A rame- 
quin is neither a book nor a French- 
man. It’s real meaning is Welsh rare- 
bit; but we have Anglicised it in our 
foolish way to mean the tiny earthen- 
ware pot the cheese is cooked in. We 
use ramequins for all sorts of baking 
purposes. In camp the large, white, 
ocean clamshell is a ramequin, and you'll 
find a lot of them in my canoe. I 
gathered them for business purposes the 
last time I went down to the inlet after 
railbirds. Go, fetch, while I get my 
brandied jelly under way.” 

This latter article is a dessert for the 
gods. Of course, neither brandy nor 
whiskey Aeep well in camp. The only 
safeguard is for the chef to bury the flask 
as soon as the tents are pitched; then it 
will be on hand when wanted. As for 
the jelly, see that a suitable muslin bag 
of dry gelatine gets into one of the war- 
bags before you leave civilization. It is 
well worth while, and beats canned fruit 
out of sight, being light to pack. A lit- 
tle of it poured into boiling water pro- 
duces an astonishing amount of the fin- 
ished article. There are a number of 
different species of it grown in the gro- 
cery stores—some better than others. 
That which comes powdered seems to 
give the best results, and is flavored 
already: lemon, orange or what-not. One 
adds a pint or so of boiling water to it, 
according to the maker’s directions. Be- 
fore it cools and sets, resurrect the flask 
of brandv—and don’t be stingy about it. 

While the above heavenly decoction 
was being manufactured, the Deacon re- 
turned with the clam-shells washed 
clean, and I set him to “picking up” the 
meat from a number of young bluefish 
left over from the breakfast frying-pan. 

“Now, Disciple, catch-um plenty 
cracker crumbs—about a hatful,” I di- 
rected, as he finished a goodly pile of 
fish-meat, “but don’t you make any 
crumbs around camp. ‘Raus mit.” 

While he was gone I got in enough 
brandy to give the ambrosia a worldly 
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edge, and foraged around for a mold to 
cast it in. Then I buried the flask. It 
doesn’t do to let these pillars of the 


church know too much about these 
earthly matters. They might find it 


some time when the chef is out hunt- 
ing. 

“Hurry up with those crumbs. The 
mob will be here soon, and most every- 
thing’s done. Take five clamshells and 
butter well inside. Now, a thin layer of 
your picked-up fish. Now, devil it with 
pepper, salt and butter. Next a thin 
layer of crumbs—see, just as I’m doing 
it to this one. Now more pepper, salt 
and butter. Again the layer of fish. 
More devil. More crumbs. P. S. & B. 
Another of fish. Devil. Top layer of 
crumbs and round it over, because the 
clamshell is full. Do all five just like 
that. 

“All ready? MHere’s your drawn but- 
ter—two teaspoonfuls flour to one of 
butter, mixed well and stirred into a cup- 
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ful of boiling milk. Quick! Pour it on 
them, and in with them into this baking 
tin. Now, cover it with ashes and pile 
on all the live embers we can spare from 
our none too abundant supply.” 

I gave it my blessing and got the 
Deacon at setting the table, for the forest 
about began to get noisy with hallooing 
and laughter. 

“Whick - whick - whickee - yooo! Here 
they come! Beef-’n-bones, take it away! 
All hands below to mess! Hverybody 
sit down at table—we’ll look over the 
game bag and the fish bag later. Got an 
Astrea Pallida, did you, Judge? No 
time to look at it now. The goods are 
hot and ready to serve—steamed clams, 
crabs, scalloped fish entrée, grilled wood- 
cock on toast, sugar corn, sweet ’taters. 
and brith-o’-hiven jello, cast in the 
Judge’s tin wash-basin. Ss boys! 





say, 
This’s goin’ ter be a dinnah wheah you 
sits down three feet from de table an’ 
eats till you touch!” 


(T'o be continued) 





From painting by U. M. Russell 


AT THE TURN OF THE STREAM 


—— 





By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


CHAPTER 1. 
WHERE NO GUN MAY ENTER 


HE main road leading out of St. 
Marys, a small town in southern 
Illinois, leads due west across the 

country as straight as the crow flies. 
Like many other prairie roads, it is far 
better in dry seasons than in wet ones, 
being for the most part across flat lands. 
Sometimes it rises by almost unappre- 
ciable ascents to the tops of swells, and 
thence descending slopes of mild decliv- 
ity to run through wide vales, where the 
blue pasque flowers flourish amid the 
rank grass, and where the prairie grouse 
was once abundant. ‘The road, like 
others in that big, western country, is a 
long one, and, after crossing a wide, 
meandering slough—where reeds and 
rushes, rice and cat-tails grow, and 
where scores of soras chatter as we drive 
across the bridge—it reaches far into a 
park-like region with many groves, and 
even considerable woods, of nut and 
acorn-bearing trees, occupying the inter- 
vals between extensive fields of wheat 
and corn. Thence, straight on again, 
athwart a prairie as level as the prover- 
bial floor—the standard to which all 
level prairies should conform; on and 
on for miles, until plain and road are 
blended in the sky. 

How much farther the road may go, 
and whether or not it reaches and crosses 
the Mississippi, are matters having no 
bearing upon the purpose of this story. 
To cover so wide a stretch of territory, 
the tale would be too long. Our concern 
is only with a short stretch of the way, 


and a few farms on either side, and these 
in the park-like region mentioned. We 
shall travel but seldom so far eastward 
as the slough and the town, and only 
once in the other direction to the com- 
mencing of the level prairie. 

About five miles from St. Marys, on 
the south side of the way, stands a large 
and roomy farm-house, with a wide ve- 
randa overlooking the road. A map of 
Illinois will not show you the town, but 
it is nevertheless there under another 
name, and the surroundings are exactly 
as described, though there are reasons 
satisfactory to the writer for concealing 
the exact localitv. Kc. the same reasons 
it is not advisable to give an exact date 
for the opening of this story further than 
to say that it was late in the afternoon 
of October 14, and only a few years ago. 
Two sportsmen were seated on the ve- 
randa discussing their chances of good 
shooting on the morrow, the opening day 
for quail hunting in that state. George 
Daniels, the elder of the two, was a man 
of five and forty years, strong and well- 
proportioned, whose face bore evidence of 
a finé character within. He was a land- 
scape painter, well-known in New York, 
and even on “the other side.” For many 
years he had shot each fall in “Egypt”— 
as the southern part of Illinois is popu- 
larly known—and had there invariably 
found plenty of quail. His companion, 
Richard Ridgway, sat tipped back in his 
chair with his feet on the rail. He was 
a younger man by nearly twenty years, 
and only four years out of Yale, where 
he had been something of an athlete, 
and most clever at the traps. Sunburned 
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and ruddy from much play at tennis, 
golf and other outdoor games, he was 
also a great lover of field sports, and 
each fall spent several weeks afield with 
dogs and gun. He was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and with a growing practice, but 
his inherited means would have suffice: 
for every possible need, though his fancy 
inclined to a residence in New York. 
His manliness and cheerful ways made 
friends for him everywhere, even among 
those who knew nothing of his financial 
status. He had his fads, as is the case 
with most men, and, unlike the majority, 
was in a position to indulge them. An 
amateur painter of no mean ability, it 
was this common bond, the love of art, 
that had drawn these two men together 
and cemented their stanch friendship. 
The year previous to the opening of our 
story, Richard had purchased a picture 
from Daniels, and was afterwards a fre- 
quent visitor at his studio, and one day 
the painter invited him to his home. A 
brace of fine setters raced to greet them 
as they entered the yard, and instantly 
there was discovered a new link to bind 
the friends in closer fellowship. 

Sportsmen love to discuss together 
their past experiences in the field, and 
Daniels often reverted in conversation to 
the ideal hunting grounds he had dis- 
covered in Illinois, which he intended to 
again visit in the coming autumn. The 
young man was naturally interested in a 
trip that held such bountiful promise of 
sport, and, when the appointed time came 
around, invited the elder artist to be his 
guest, traveling in a private car, which 
was now standing on the siding at St. 
Marys. 

A touch of “squaw winter” had 
brightened the foliage with many tints 
of yellow, red and brown, and now had 
come the sensuous Indian summer days, 
nowhere more lovely than in southern 
Illinois. The weather was delightfully 
warm; yet an observant eye might have 
caught indications of coming cold. A 
small flock of bluewing teal—an advance 
guard from the north—flying rapidly 
and high, crossed the road, and in a few 
seconds became mere dots against the 
yellow sky as they wheeled in unison, 
headed to the wind, and dropped into the 
blue mass of timber which marked the 
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distant southern boundary of the farm. 


“How fast those ducks fly!” said 
Ridgway. ‘Did you see where they went 
down?’ ‘There must be water in the 
woods.” 

“Yes,” replied Daniels, “the forest 


screens the northern branch of ’?Possum 
Creek, and at the place where the ducks 
went down there is a pretty little stretch 
of water, just above a natural dam made 
by a lot of brush and drift against some 
fallen trees. I have often shot a mallard 
or a wood duck there, when I had fol- 
lowed seattered birds into those woods. 
Some grand old sycamores are reflected 
in the pool; I think I shall paint them 
before | go. We will look in there 
tomorrow, and possibly you may see the 
teal.” 

“What a splendid little bird the blue- 
wing is,” remarked Dick. “There is no 
faster or better mark, and, on the table, 
give me teal instead of canvasback.” 

“I have never shot them,” said Dan- 
iels, “save one or two which came my 
way when hunting upland game. I 
much prefer shooting over dogs—to see 
them work is more than half the fun. | 
am told,” he added, “the teal are quite 
abundant in this state a little farther 
north.” 

“They are, indeed,” replied Dick. “I 
have shot them at a club, near the center 
of the state, where it was no trouble to 
bag the limit—fifty in a day—and mal- 
lard, too, a littie later in the fall. There 
was often nothing left to do in the after- 
noon—the confounded bag limit being in 
the way. I think all such laws and rules 
should go, and go they must when game 
becomes abundant. It is only a question 
of time, if the birds are invited to remain 
and nest, and are made safe from all 
enemies, as they are in England; espe- 
cially if multiplied by hand-rearing, as 
they are there. Then all game birds may 
be sold cheaply in the markets. You 
know, in England they have no such 
foolish laws, shortening the season to a 
week or two, restricting the size of guns, 
limiting the bag and stopping the sale of 
game. Even the market gunner may 
shoot a cannon if he will in England, 
and for six, if not quite seven months in 
the year.” 

“T am surprised to hear you say that 
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the market gunner shoots in England,” 
said Daniels. “I thought the shooting 
there was only for the rich.” 

“Oh, bless you, no! The market man 
not only shoots, but he traps the ducks 
as well. They have large traps with 
waterways leading into them, and the 
ducks are tolled in by tame ones that are 
trained to seek their food in these en- 
closures. By such ingenious devices 
many waterfowl are taken in a day. The 
gunners in England really have more 
freedom and far more ducks than we find 
in the eastern states, or anywhere except 
at certain clubs where spring shooting is 
not permitted. The birds are often ri- 
diculously cheap in the English market 
—I have bought wild ducks in London 
for twenty-five cents a brace. But, to 
change the subject—how about that sign 
across the way? ‘No Shooting on this 
Farm !’—can’t we shoot there ?” 

“T am sorry to say we can’t.” was the 
smiling reply. “I am told there’s been 
no shooting over there for three genera- 
tions. Peter, our farmer here (Perrine’s 
name is Peter), tried without success to 
get me on the first year I came down. 
He tells me that the owner of the place 
—a fine, educated man, by the way; 
Yale or Harvard was his college, I have 
forgotten which—never shoots, and en- 
tertains a prejudice against ali gunners. 
It is inherited, T believe. But vou will 
enjoy meeting him, IT am sure. His 
house is a fine place to go. There is a 
big library, with an open fireplace, and 
lots of books and magazines for a rainy 
day. They understand the art of enter- 
taining, which means that guests are 
permitted to do as they please.” 

“Except shoot,” laughed Dick. “T 
am afraid T will not be entertained. We 
san, however, pull out any day and go 
north—it’s lucky that T kept the car !— 
where IT am told there is still good up- 
land shooting on some open ground quite 
near the club. By the way, how big is 
this forbidden farm? T see the signs 
extend a long way down the road.” 

“There are some two or three thousand 
acres in the place, and it fronts on the 
road for a little over four miles.” — 

“The devil it does!” exclaimed Dick. 

“Don’t be alarmed, however,” contin- 
ued Daniels ; “we'll get good shooting on 
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this side. When the owner of the farm 
refused shooting privileges to Peter, 
several years ago, he explained that he 
did so through respect for one of his 
father’s notions. There could be no ex- 
ceptions to the rule. If he permitted 
one man to shoot on the place, other 
gunners would come out from town, and 
he could not well refuse them; and soon 
the birds would all be gone.” 

“That’s the American way of reason- 
ing,” interrupted Ridgway. 

“This, in substance, is what he said to 
me when I came to know him well and 
suggested there must be lots of birds on 
the farm,” continued Daniels. “But he 
is a man you will like; for all his pecu- 
liarities, and we will go over some even- 
ing and make a call. Yonder is a fine 
reach of shooting grounds,” he added, 
pointing to the field. “We can_ first 
shoot here on Peter’s place, which has 
some three or four hundred acres, and 
extends west to that hedge you see, and 
north as far as the branch. Beyond the 
point of woods which extends out into 
the corn is the Henson place, another 
hig farm, almost all wheat stubble; an‘ 
on across the branch there are several 
others nearly as good. Peter’s brother. 
Henry, has a farm &ve miles south of 
here, which will give us shooting for a 
couple of davs if we run out of birds else- 
where: but there’s no danger of that. T 
have shot here many times. and alwavs 
found game enough, and left plenty for 
the next vear. T shot nine hundred 
birds here last season—a few over that 
number.” 


“A self-confessed game hog!” ex- 
claimed Ridgwav. “You used all the 
birds, of course ?” 

“T gave some to hospitals in New 


York. and some to friends.” 

“Which fact would not be extenuation 
of the crime in the eves of those who 
contend that we should shoot only three 
birds when luck favors us, and with a 
gun of the exact gauge prescribed. On 
had davs we must, of course, be content 
with none. Still we wonder whv our 
sportsmen go abroad to shoot, and that 


hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
given to the English farmers, which 
might as well be spent at home. And, 


meanwhile, our game birds are becoming 
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extinct, simply because no one looks after 
them. In England the sportsmen help 
pay the farmers for their care of the 
grouse and partridge. Were you allowed 
to sell your game, as is customary over 
there, you would doubtless put more 
money in Peter’s pocket.” 

“Most certainly. Even at the price 
you speak of paying for birds in Lon- 
don, 1 could have paid Peter about one 
hundred and fifty dollars more, made 
good the expenses of my trip down here, 
and had my shooting for nothing.” 

“Doesn’t sound much like ‘shooting 
for the rich only,’ does it?” queried Dick 
with a smile. “It is shooting for the 
poor, like you and me and Peter; and 
we can afford it, since in such case we get 
it all for nothing. The man in town 
who eats the game, foots the entire bill. 
No doubt Peter would have killed more 
hawks last summer if prompted by the 
prospect of extra money in his pocket; 
and, with their natural enemies out of 
the way, the quail would increase more 
rapidly. The farmers are robbed of mil- 
lions by the law each year. No one in 
the cities can buy game, and it follows 
that the law directly interferes with 
trade. There is a common prejudice 
against the game preserve, and it is 
wholly unreasonable. ‘Take your own 
ease. You pay Peter to keep the ver- 
min down, and that’s all there is to game 
preserving in England, except that there 
the farmer is better paid and shows more 
birds.” 

“This really is a good game country, 
Dick,” said Daniels. “It is the finest in 
the land. Splendid stubbles and corn- 
fields, and as good cover as you’ll find 
anywhere. Water is abundant, for there 
are lots of springs, besides the branch 
little runs and ditches that 
drain into it. The winters are mild and 
the birds don’t suffer from the cold. 
Were it not for their enemies, which in 
most places are not kept down——” 

“Because no one is paid for the work,” 
interposed Ridgway. 

“there would be enough birds here 
in Illinois to supply Chicago and New 
York,” continued Daniels. “The money 
the game brought would be acceptable 
enough, no doubt; and though, at first, 
our American ideas would revolt at the 


and many 
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sight of such slaughter, the game would 
be in no danger of extermination if the 
shooting was intelligently done.” 

“Tf we could make big bags and sell 
the birds, or even take them home with- 
out getting arrested,” said Dick, “it 
would pay to give the farmers of other 
states something for killing the vermin 
and looking out that the birds wintered 
safely. It will not be long, however, 
before about a hundred new laws will 
run us out of Illinois, and then Peter 
will get nothing out of his quail. The 
whole business is wrong. ‘There is too 
much prejudice against game preserving 
and “the extermination of vermin—too 


many laws limiting the day’s bag. Big 
bags are necessary to the business. They 


pay the farmer upon whom everything 
depends—and there’s ‘something doing.’ 
Denounce everybody who puts ‘stuff’ into 
the business of safeguarding game, and 
out go the birds. ‘Hurrah for Extine- 
tion!’ should be the ery. I believe I will 
organize a ‘League of American Game 


Eaters,’ with the object of saving the 
game and restoring it to the market. 


Will you join?” 

“Yes.” laughed Daniels ; “count me in. 
I already belong to some twenty societies 
organized to save the game—maybe I 
ean get you the position of counsel for 
one of them.” 

“But vour societies don’t and 
mine will,’ said Dick, earnestly. “Put 
money into any business, and it'll go. 
Lots of people will come in eagerly. 
Every hotel-keeper will come in—for 
thev’re tired of being arrested for serv- 
ing game to their patrons—and_ those 
commission men who recently paid a 
hundred thousand dollars fine because 
they tried to refresh our memory of game 

and think of the game-eating members 
we would get in every town—and all 
the sportsmen who question the justice 
of laws that would equip them with 16- 
gauge guns. But we'll eventually come 
to guns smaller still before the birds are 
quite extinct. T’ll have a dandy badge 
for every officer and private in the league 

a gold circle inclosing a game-hog 
rampant; above, a bar sinister; below, a 
hlue-enameled quail on toast. Password, 
‘Q. on T.Y” 

“You clown!” laughed Daniels. “But 


save, 
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‘‘TWO SPORTSMEN WERE SEATED ON THE VERANDA, DISCUSSING THE 
CHANCES OF GOOD SHOOTING”’ 


there’s much truth in what you say. They 
surely have plenty of birds, big bags and 
a cheap market in England, and preserv- 
ing as a business prospers there. Why 
not here, as well? A few of our prac- 
tical moneyed men could arrange with 
the farmers over a large territory to 
destroy the vermin and protect the 
birds; and when, at the end of two or 
three years at most, the game had in- 
creased sufficiently in numbers, they 
might well demand marketing privileges, 
pleading the expense they had incurred 
in the matter and the undeniable fact 
that thev had saved the birds from 
threatened extinction.” 

“The demand would be right, and it 
would certainly be supported by our 
league,” said Ridgway. “Incidentally, 
the laugh would be on the numerous so- 
cieties which claim you as a member, 
whose members would still be hunting 
with tireless energy and enthusiasm, and 
wondering where in thunder we got all 
our birds.” 

The sun was now setting in a gor- 
geous autumn sky. The fret-work of 
interlacing branches cresting the dark 


timber line assumed a purple hue against 
the gold-lined clouds beyond. As the 
friends sat silently, wrapped in admira- 
tion of the ever-changing panorama, a 
young lady, mounted upon a magnificent 
horse, flitted by up the road. Dick’s feet 
dropped from the veranda railing as he 
saw her recognize his friend with a nod 
and a smile. 

“A Kentucky horse—a New York 
girl!” he exclaimed. “How on earth did 
they stray down here? Who is she, Dan- 
iels ?” 

“Miss Alice Sutherland,” his friend 
replied. “Her father owns the posted 
farm.” 


CHAPTER II. 
ON THE WRONG SIDE OF THE FENCE 


Peter Perrine, upon whose porch the 
foregoing conversation had been held, 
was, and is still, a prosperous farmer. 
Being a man of some education, he sub- 
scribed regularly for the local newspaper, 
and also for one of those attractive com- 
binations which include several books 
and a magazine—good or bad as the case 
may be, but all for the price of one. 
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Peter and his wife read from cover to 
cover everything that came in the house, 
devouring with equal avidity stories, edi- 
torials and advertisements—even to the 
flaring instructions how to get rich 
quick, though their credulity would not 
accept such alluring schemes. There was 
always “something to read” on the center 
table in the “living room,” and on the 
morning after the friends’ arrival we find 
Ridgway glancing over the illustrations 
in a magazine, Daniels and Peter in con- 
versation, and Mrs. Perrine busily pre- 
paring breakfast. Like the good woman 
that she was, she felt it absolutely neces- 
sary to have griddle-cakes for the morn- 
ing meal, as well as other extra dishes, 
that the new young man might be favor- 
ably impressed. As was quite natural on 
the morning of the opening day, the call 
to breakfast was awaited with impa- 
tience, but never once was it permitted 
to appear upon the surface, since Daniels 
was very fond of both Peter and his wife, 
and would not willingly say or do aught 
to embarrass or offend them. A short 
silence was broken by Peter, who said 
he would “swan” (a favorite expression 
with him) if he knew how some farmers 
went on from year to year without read- 
ing anything. “It’s no wonder,” he ob- 
served, “that some fellow comes along 
and sells them a gold brick. If they’d 
read the papers they'd see how such sales 
are being made all over the farming 
country. I see that the farmers, not 
long ago, had almost an epidemic of 
giving notes and mortgaging their farms 
to lightning-rod companies and_ other 
fakirs with patent schemes, and this pa- 
per says that one state passed a law pro- 
viding that such notes were no good 
unless they specified that they were given 
for a patent—I suppose, so the banks 
would refuse to cash ’em. I forget the 
name for such notes—wait till T look it 
up.” 

“Un-negotiable.” he reported a mo- 
ment later. “What does that mean, Mr. 
Daniels ?” 

“You had it about right. It means 
that if there is a fraud in the sale the 
farmer has protection against a bona fide 
purchaser of the note, which in the ma- 
jority of cases would be some bank. Of 
course, if the note specifies that it was 


given for lightning-rod stock or any 
patent scheme, the banks would not take 
it.” 

“That’s a good law!” exclaimed Peter. 
“That’s a good one! I think I’ll tell 
Ilenson to run for the legislature in this 
county and have the same law passed 
here. However, it would be like locking 
the door after the horse was stolen.” 

“Breakfast is ready,” announced Mrs. 
Perrine, appearing in the doorway. “I 
suppose you all think I am late this 
morning ?” 

“There is never need of hurry on a 
day like this,” replied Dick. “The cold 
weather of last week seems to have re- 
turned in the night, and the birds are 
not moving so early on a cold, cloudy 
morning; but on bright, warm days, get 
us off by 7 o’clock, if you can.” 

Grover Cleveland once said over his 
signature that “duck-shooters are born, 
not made.” The rule is more comprehen- 
sive still, and applies with equal accuracy 
to those who pursue upland birds. How- 
ever, as we shall see later, there are ex- 
ceptions which prove this rule. But 
Peter was not one of them, for he had 
the innate fondness for dog and gun that 
impels its possessor to go afield in the 
hunting season in spite of business wait- 
ing and tasks deferred. Long before his 
own breakfast hour he had fed the dogs, 
stroked their silken coats and talked with 
them as with old friends. Ridgway’s 
dogs, Count and Dora, were to be shot 
over that dav, the others to be left locked 
in the big barn where they would have 
ample room to roam about, or could 
snuggle comfortably in the fragrant hay. 
At the sound of the whistle the favored 
brace came racing around the house, and, 
seeing Dick and Daniels with their guns, 
made extravagant demonstration of de- 
light after the manner of setters the 
world over. The wind heing from the 
west, Daniels had planned to beat in that 
direction, across the Perrine stubblefield 
near the road, and thence into the corn 
on the creek lowlands. With dogs at 
heel, the two friends passed through the 
withered garden and crossed the orchard, 
where a few sage-green leaves and red 
apples still clung persistently to their 
narent twigs. A rabbit jumped from its 
form in the clover and made off along 


— 
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the fence. Count and Dora, their necks 
outstretched, followed him with their 
eyes, but knew better than to attempt 
pursuit. 

The inclosing rail fence passed, the 
dogs were cast off in the stubble—a wide, 
brown field, overgrown with hog-weed. 
With heads held high the handsome ani- 
mals raced away to right and left, up to 
the fence along the road, and down again 
toward the woods. Within a few min- 
utes Count stopped suddenly and became 
rigid on a point, backed by the observant 
Dora fully a hundred yards away. 

“How’s that for the first point of the 
first day ?” queried their proud owner. 

“Fine! Nothing could be finer!” ex- 
claimed Daniels, as they approached the 
dog. 

“Are you ready?” asked Ridgway. 

Daniels nodded his assent. Together 
they stepped forward, and two dozen 
plump quail burst into the air on whir- 
ring wings, swinging to the right. As 
the guns rang out the covey sailed across 
the road and settled on the posted farm. 

“Three down,” remarked Dick. 

“You have the best of me on this rise,” 
acknowledged Daniels. “I was far too 
quick with my first barrel. They are 
fine, large birds,” he added, as he picked 
one up and stroked its feathers. 

“T suppose the sport is ended, so far 
as that covev is concerned,” said Ridg- 
way regretfully. “The largest birds and 
the higgest covey T ever saw in my life! 
T believe T will go over and ask that 
pretty girl if she will not please intercede 
for me with her father. Certainly he 
could refuse nothing to such a daughter. 
Couldn’t IT persuade her to persuade him 
to let us shoot over the forbidden 
ground ?” 

“T don’t think so.” responded the elder 
man. “By the way, T have something to 
tell you about that voung lady.” 

“Steadv there! Steady!” exclaimed 
Dick at that moment. “Look at Count, 
vonder! He has another covey!” 

The dog, going fast through the rank 
hog-weed, was evidently roading. Dora 
whirled about and started at a gallop to 
join him. When quite close she slack- 
ened her gait, but again vielded to her 
eagerness to share or steal the point. 
The startled birds arose wild and fol- 
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lowed the first covey beyond the road, 
both dogs dropping instantly. Dick 
stood and watched the quail as they sped 
past a sign bearing the forbidding legend 
“No Hunting on this Farm,” and drop- 
ped only a few yards over the fence. 

“It is evident these birds can read,” 
he observed; “but really, Daniels, 1 
should like to see the dogs on scattered 
hirds some time this season. If all our 
hunting is to be like this, I say let’s go 
on and find other grounds.” 

“1711 show you plenty of scattered 
birds, beginning with the next covey,” 
replied Daniels. “Send the dogs more to 
the left, toward that point of timber in 
the corn.” 

The whistle sounded a signal for at- 
tention, and a wave of the hand turned 
the dogs from the fence, where they had 
stood eagerly awaiting orders to follow 
their game. Down in the corn, in a 
stretch of faded yellow grass, they again 
commenced roading and soon pointed, 
standing side by side. 

“These birds will behave better than 
the others,” Daniels predicted. “You 
will see that they will fly directly to the 
timber along the branch.” 

Daniels knew the grounds and the 
hirds of old. For a moment the friends 
stood admiring the dogs: then thev 
stepped forward, and four birds fell dead 
to the four barrels. The remnant of the 
flock separated and flew in couples and 
singly to the woods. 

“Now for some seattered birds!” ex- 
claimed Ridgway. as he closed his gun. 

“T think it would be well,” remarked 
Daniels, “to work out this field thor- 
oughly before we go in the woods. We 
should find several coveys, and they will 
likely fly to the timber along the branch. 
Presently we will get among them, but 
meantime we must swing back and give 
the dogs the wind.” 

Dick ordered the dogs forward. A few 
moments later, as he approached a small 
thicket which extended out into the field. 
a woodcock flushed and passed over- 
head on whistling wing. and Dick turned 
and brought it down. Dora pointed and 
retrieved the big grav autumn cock. Whv 
is it that the woodcock is the sportsman’s 
biggest prize? One or two woodcock in 
the bag count for more thanadozen quail, 
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and even in company with the ruffed 
grouse the woodcock will be handled first 
whenever the bag is exhibited. The cock 
stands first in England, too, and why this 
is so it is hard to say. Certain it is that 
Dick was highly elated when he rejoined 
his friend, and was loud in praise of the 
ground where quail were abundant be- 
yond compare and the smallest thicket 
harbored woodcock. 

Before they left the corn, in another 
patch of yellow grass with an inner strip 
of green which marked the presence of a 
spring. two more cock were added to the 
bag. From the fields beyond they drove 
the coveys to the woods; then, swinging 
back, thev made a long detour, and bore 
directly down upon the cover along the 
branch, where a short halt was made to 
rest the dogs before the sport commenced 
in earnest. They found the birds among 
the lichen-covered bogs, in brush heaps, 
and in the tops of fallen trees. Single 
and double shots followed in quick suc- 
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cession. Rabbits fled in terror from the 
fusilade, and in the surrounding woods 
squirrels could be seen jumping from 
tree to tree. 

At noon the hunters ate their luncheon 
beside a spring, the dogs crouching near, 
patiently restraining their eagerness to 
share in the repast. In the half-hour’s 
rest that followed, as they smoked and 
admired the plump birds that had fallen 
victims to their skill, Ridgway suddenly 
aroused himself from a reverie. 

“You were going to tell me something 
about that giri ?” 

3ut Daniels only smiled, and said that 
the storv would take too long in the tell- 
ing. °and must await some moment of 
greater leisure. The scent of game was 
too strong in the air, and, like Count 
and Dora, he was eager to be at work. 
So the friends crossed the branch upon 
a fallen log and fought their way through 
a tangle of brush and briars into the 
broad stubblefield that lav beyond. 


(To be continued) 


DECEMBER 


By CHARLES*NEVERS HOLMES 


When Nature dons December’s cloak, 
And wolfish winds whine here and there; 

When, faint and far, the brushwood’s smoke 
Lurks spectre-gray amidst the air; 

Let him that worships Nature’s heart 
Return again to dale and rill, 


And 


-far from money’s soulless mart 


Enjoy the wealth of vale and hill. 


What recks he here for Envy’s tongue, 
For bitter wrong, or favors few, 
Or that he die unfamed, unsung, 
When Nature smiles so pure, so true; 
When sunlight kisses glen and glade 
Enchanted ’neath the white king’s wand, 
And moonlight, mingling with the shade, 
Evokes a childhood’s fairyland! 


LET US ALL BE FORESTERS 


PERTINENT REMARKS UPON A SUBJECT OF SUPREME IMPORTANCE 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE COLLECTIVELY AND AS INDIVIDUALS 


By CHARLES WISNER BARRELL 


HAKESPEARE was surely wrong. 
S There are no tongues in trees. If 
there were, we should hear such a 
wailing arise that we would never sleep 
again. Just think of the awful sound 
that the trees 
in this country 
would make, if 
they all had 
tongues, and 
should all use 
them at once 
in lamentation 
for the fright- 
ful massacre 
that has been 
goingonamong 
them. sinee the 
day the pious 
Pilgrim Fa- 
thers landed on 
Plymouth 
-with 
their 


Roek- 
axes in 
hands! 

If the trees 
of the forest 
could know 
and speak, 
what » terrible 
death-chant 
they would 
send up! For 
within twenty 
vears, at the 
present rate of 
the consump- 
tion of wood, 
expert scien- 
tists, men who 
are supposed to know, have coolly esti- 
mated there will be no forests left in these 
United States. Can you imagine what 
that means? I think not. Otherwise you 
would value the trees more highly, 
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and would recognize the vital influences 
which they exert on human life and 
human happiness. Did you know, for 
instance, that the forestry question has 
been pronounced by the President of the 
United States 
to be the most 
important in- 
ternal problem 
now confront- 
ing us?—or 
that the health 
and general 
prosperity of 
the people of 
this country 
depend far 
more upon the 
forests than 
upon the gold 
mines within 
its borders? If 
all of us appre- 
ciated to what 
degree our lives 


are sunported 
by the trees, 
we would 
guard them 


with the great- 
est solicitude. 
We might even 
make it a mis- 
demeanor for 
anyone to cut 
down a_ tree 
without plant- 
ing at least two 
in its place. 
Speaking in 
serious mood, it is really very sad to con- 
sider the thoughtlessness of the great ma- 
jority of the American people. Within a 
house built mostly of pine and hemlock 
timber, a man will sit in a hickory chair, 
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smoking a briar-root pipe, with his feet 
on an oak table, surrounded by wooden 
furniture of various kinds,and will glance 
up from the wood-pulp newspaper on his 
knees to inform you that the forestry 
question has no interest for him what- 
ever! In fact, most of us think that the 
only persons who have any real occasion 
to be interested in the preservation of 
the forests are Nature students, sports- 
men, and sawmill operators. But, as a 
matter of truth, every citizen, without 
regard to his work, or color, or creed, is 
dependent upon the forest for a very 
large share of both the necessities and the 
luxuries of his life. And in twenty years 
there will be no forests left in this coun- 
try! It is idle for anyone, who expects 
to live twenty years longer, to say that 
the forestry question has no interest for 
him, for without the woodlands the 
human race cannot live and flourish. 
We are children of the forest, and as 
we venture forth from the shadow of the 
trees, we court poverty, thirst, famine, 
premature death. Should all the wood- 
lands be swept from the earth tomorrow, 
the human race would die off like flies 
before the first frost of winter. For the 
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forest is mankind’s great storehouse, res- 
ervoir and sanitarium. We could live 
and enjoy life to a certain extent minus 
iron and gold, but without the tree we 
should surely perish. Since those early 
fig-leaf days in the Garden of Eden, up 
to the present date, we have been going 
oftener and more often to the woods for 
the requisites of civilization. Today the 
tree is to the white man what the buffalo 
was to the Indian. No buffalo, no In- 
dian. No tree, no white man. There- 
fore, all friends of humanity, all oppo- 
nents of race suicide, all sociologists and 
reformers are foresters, whether they 
are,conscious of the fact or not, for just 
about everything that makes life worth 
living comes out of the woods. 

The tree is the greatest air-purifier in 
Nature, absorbing the poisonous carbonic 
acid gas which our lungs throw off, and 
viving it back to us in the form of health- 
ful ozone. In the city, trees prevent the 
spread of diseases by collecting and hold- 
ing the germ-laden particles of dust 
which fill the air. If people would plant 
trees, especially conifers. about their 
dwellings, and then leave their windows 
open, consumption would decrease by 50 





A LOG-DRIFT AT THE WATER’S EDGE 
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per cent. Trees pre- 
vent sudden changes 
in the atmosphere. 
They are also the 
best wind and storm 
barriers known, and 
the only sure pre- 
ventive of floods 
and freshets. The 
great Johnstown 
flood of 1889 would 
never have occurred 
had the banks of 
the Conemaugh 
River and Cone- 
maugh Lake been 
properly covered 
with trees to collect 
and retain the rain- 
fall, which on that 


oceasion rushed 
down the hillsides Photo by Wilkes 
unretarded, and, 


swelling the lake 

far beyond its capacity, broke the 
South Fork dam and carried several mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of destruction and 
over twelve thousand death-warrants to 
the towns along the river’s course. The 
city of Paterson, New Jersey, has also 
suffered two disastrous floods within the 
past five years, owing to a similar lack 
of forestation upon the banks of the 
Passaic River. A similar fate may befall 
hundreds of other towns and eities all 
over the country where the land in the 
vicinity of water-courses has been simi- 
larly scalped of its natural covering. 

It is high time that we people of the 
United States became alive to the value 
of our trees and took decisive steps to 
prevent their annihilation. The lumber 
and wood-pulp industries, working under 
reckless and greedy management, have 
already squandered vast acreages of the 
nation’s woodlands, and it is now a self- 
evident fact that, unless certain radical 
changes are immediately instituted, the 
coming generation of Americans wil! be 
brought face to face with a wood famine 
such as will be appalling in its far-reach- 
ing results. Already many of our most 
valuable species of pine and hardwoods 
are practically extinct—as the price of 
lumber bears eloquent testimony. From 


ALL BE FORESTERS 
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A BIT OF “‘CORDUROY’’ THOROUGHFARE 


the once beautiful Cathedral Woods of 
New Hampshire, westward to the won- 
derful redwood forests of the Sierras, 
wherever there is a grove of trees large 
enough to be profitably converted into 
tooth-picks, may be heard the diabolic 
and remorseless screech of the sawmill or 
the cold, calculating tones of the wood- 
pulp manufacturer as he reckons how 
many editions of the yellow dailies his 
spruce holding represents. The philoso- 
phy which actuates most lumberers 
seems to be that of Ibsen’s grim hero, 
“Brand,” whose cry was, “All—or noth- 
ing!” Take a run through Michigan 
some time, and you will get a concrete 
idea of what I mean. 

What is needed to check this evil is a 
great wave of public sentiment, demand- 
ing that the national, state and munici- 
pal governments acquire the few remain- 
ing forests and institute scientific and 
conservative methods in their manage- 
ment, such as will guarantee to all the 
people a permanent wood supply, pure 
water, adequate rainfall, and wildwood 
retreats where the diseased and _ the 
world-weary may retire to find health 
and peace of mind. 

In Theodore Roosevelt we are fortu- 
nate in having at last a national execu- 
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tive who thoroughly understands the for- 
estry question and can be relied upon to 
do all in his power to save the trees from 
the insatiate maw of capitalism. And 
every citizen should lend the president 
his co-operation in gaining this end. 
There is no economic question of broader 
appeal. very person who breathes air, 
drinks water, lights a fire, builds a house, 
buys a book, reads a paper, writes a let- 
ter, travels on a railroad, or a steamboat, 
or goes hunting, fishing or tramping on 
the open road, should be interested in 
preserving the trees. Kveryone can be a 
forester in spirit, at least.. Everyone can 
do his share in spreading the gospel. of 
forest conservation and _ tree-planting. 
All of the days of spring and early sum- 
mer should be Arbor Days, dedicated to 
the planting of new trees. Thus would 
we not only beautify the landscape and 
temper the atmosphere, but also increase 
our natural assets a hundredfold. 
Practically all of the continental na- 





IN THE FIRE-KILLED FOREST 


tions of Europe appreciate the value of 
their forests, and in some of the coun- 
tries forestry has been reduced to so fine 
a science that not a twig is wasted. The 
French nation owes its prosperity today 
mainly to its rational treatment of the 
forest problem. ‘The south of France 
was formerly a malarial swamp. ‘Today 
it is a health resort. having been thickly 
planted with pines. 

On the slopes of Mount Aetna are said 
to be chestnut trees which bore fruit 
when Homer was a lad. 

Considered as a profession, forestry 
holds out allurements such as are within 
the gifts of few other vocations. Most 
foresters are young men, and all are en- 
thusfastic with their work. Moreover, 
it is at present one of the few professions 
in which the work seeks the man. “The 
Juggler of Notre Dame,” in Anatole 
France’s famous story, says that his trade 
would be the most beautiful in the world 
if one in it could only eat every day. The 
qualified forester not only has 
the food to eat, but he has an 
appetite and a digestion such as 
millionaires sigh for—but rare- 
ly possess. Then thereisacertain 
epic significance about forestry 
which appeals to the imagina- 
tion, stimulating strenuous er- 
deavor, and the healthful out- 
door life in the woods keeps 
the brain of the worker fresh 
and his eve steady. It is a 
brave, husky, many-sided pro- 
fession, and one which should 
appeal to any youth with red 
blood in his veins. There are 
far too many white-faced, ane- 
mie clerks and office boys shuf- 
fling about among us already 
—mere cogs in the complex 
wheel. The race will improve 
in vigor and virtue when more 
of our young men go back to 
the woods and learn when and 
how to swing an axe! The 
forester, as the exception, 
proves true the rule which 
John L. Sullivan voiced the 
other day, when he said: “The 
world is growing wiser, but 
weaker.” 
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PICTURE THIS WITHOUT ITS WOODS . 


Germany has probably the finest sys- 
tem of national forestry in the world. 

England has none, importing all her 
wood. Comparing the two countries in 
this respect, Mr. D. E. Hutchins, con- 
servator of forests in Cape Town, South 
Africa, recently said: 

“Great Britain now pays about twenty 
million, seven hundred and fifty thous- 
and dollars annually for imported wood 
and forest produce that could be pro- 
duced equally well in the British Isles. 
Broadly speaking, this wood is paid for 
by manufactured goods produced by the 
labor of the factory operative—that 
physically degraded type of humanity 
one sees in all manufacturing towns. 
With the destruction of the forests in 
England have gone the stalwart men who 
once worked in them, to be replaced by 
the factory-hand—weak-lunged, knock- 
kneed and sallow. One has only to visit 
the forests of the continent of Europe, 
and then visit a few of the large manu- 
facturing towns of England to have this 
physical degeneration of the race brought 
home in the most forcible manner. The 
wood industries are mostly healthful (to 
a great extent outdoors) occupations, 
and they usually employ a robust country 


population, living partly on the forest 
and partly on their gardens and small 
agricultural allotments. But let us con- 
sider the one million people that in Ger- 
many live and labor in the forests. What 
a reserve of national strength! They 
are fairly—most people would say suffi- 
ciently—educated; and their healthful 
life in the open air and constant exer- 
cise preserve a physical development, a 
strength of frame that is rare in these 
days of machinery and easy chairs. Judg- 
ing from what I saw during a recent visit 
to the forests of Germany and the big 
towns of England, I should say that 
England could better afford to pay 
twenty million, seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year for the conserva- 
tion of her forests than to lose the mus- 
cular men who once worked therein. 

Let us take warning in time from 
England and save our trees. Let us 
write and ask our representatives in the 
state legislature and the national con- 
gress to support all bills having for theit 
purpose the reforestration of unused 
state or government lands that are at 
present denuded of timber. Then let’s 
help the good work along. Let us all be 
foresters ! 
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A SPORTSMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS 


PART 


SHOWING HOW FORTUNE FAVORED A HOPEFUL 


II 


AND PERSISTENT GUNNER 


WHEN RULING CONDITIONS FAILED TO WARRANT A PREDICTION OF SUCCESS 


By H. H. PARKHOUSE 


ANGING on the wall, next to the 
H cackling goose, is a big “honker” 
—not particularly large for a Can- 
ada goose, but large when compared with 
the cackler; about twice as long and 
more than twice as heavy. The wisdom 
of Dame Nature is unquestionable, and 
for some good and sufficient reason she 
has created the cackling goose a minia- 
ture of the Canada, except that the for- 
mer has a narrow white collar below the 
black neck and a slightly more brantlike 
bill; and for some equally good reason 
she has seen fit to sandwich in between 
them the Hutchin’s goose; possibly at 
one time a connecting link, but now pre- 
serving its distinct identity. 

The Canada goose in question is one 
of a mixed bag procured on a little lake 
in northern North Dakota. I remember 
the day well, and it was an enjoyable 
one. I was not out for geese, but for an 
entirely different bird, the snipe. To 
me there is something fascinating about 
the snipe; I may make bad misses in 
shooting it, work myself nearly to a point 
of exhaustion, and waste days in a vain 
effort to locate its feeding ground; but 
each season I try to devote at least one 
trip to its pursuit. On this particular 
trip I decided upon the lake in question, 
for the simple reason that I had been 
there for ducks the season before, and 
it looked to me like a promising ground 
for Wilson’s snipe, although I had not 
seen any. At one end there was quite a 
little meadow over which cattle grazed. 
By the way, did you ever notice that 
cattle turned into a wet meadow where 
the vegetation is too rank for snipe will 
often make a good snipe ground of it? 
It is a fact. There was a little, sluggish 
creek running through this meadow from 


the lake to the river, some distance away. 

My friend, the railway agent, greeted 
me at the station: “Hello; come up for 
some more pintails ?” 

“No; looking for snipe this time. Any 
out there ?” 

“Can’t say. But the boys say there 
are a few ducks. Well, good luck. Drop 
in on your way back.” 

I promised to, and started on my two- 
mile tramp, with my waders over one 
arm and my gun under the other. My! 
how the wind blows in that country! 
The field on one side of the road was in 
stubble, but on the other side stretched 
acres of “breaking,” and the fine dirt 
blown from it cut my face like needles 
as I bent nearly double against the wind. 
Ilowever, there was no avoiding it until 
| should cross the bridge over the creek 
and could turn from the road. It was 
late autumn, and the wind had a fore- 
taste of winter in it, but with heavy 
clothing and the effort to breast the 
wind, the coolness was rather welcome. 
As it was, my forehead was covered with 
perspiration. 

Occasionally a meadow lark would 
whistle from the stubble, or a shore lark 
or grass finch would run along the road 
before me; but with eyes full of that 
dust, and nothing but rolling prairie mn 
sight, anyone unacquainted with the 
country would certainly not have pro- 
nounced it promising for snipe or water- 
fowl. However, | knew where the lake 
was, although there was nothing in sight 
to indicate its presence. 

Upon reaching the little red bridge I 
hesitated. I could either follow the 
creek in its windings, or cut across the 
stubble and save time. I decided upon 
a compromise. There was likely to be a 











GOOD GROUND FOR MIXED SHOOTING 


pair of ducks around the first bend of 
the creek, and I would follow it that far 
and then cut across the field. This de- 
cision reached, the question was what 
shells to carry in the gun. A_ snipe 
mieht jump from the creek’s side (it 
could not be termed a bank, as there was 
no elevation) or a mallard might start 
from the water. I compromised on this 
also by loading with 10s in the right 
barrel and 6s in the left. 

I had reached the bend, and was cau- 
tiously peeping over some rushes before 
exposing myself to the view of anything 
that might possibly be there, when I dis- 
covered four bluebills lazily swimming 
near the opposite side of the creek, 
which at the bend was wide and shal- 
low. Again stooping, I changed the 
shell loaded with 10s for another loaded 
with 6s. As I arose they jumped and 
separated, two going out on my side of 
the creek. I held a foot above one of 
them and dropped it; then a peculiar 
thing happened: As I drew on the sec- 
ond bird, one of the other pair must 
have decided it was bound in the wrong 


direction, and made a quick turn with 
the wind, for as I shot it was crossing 
my bird’s line of flight. and my eyes 
stared with surprise as both birds dou- 
bled up and came down. It was purely 
unintentional on my part, as | hai 
really not noticed the third bird when | 
shot at the second. 

Gathering my birds, I cut across the 
stubble toward the meadow, and was 
glad to note the wind was moderating 
somewhat. As I gained the summit of a 
small knoll, I noticed a bird alighting in 
some tall weeds bordering the field. 
The view of it, as it went down in the 
weeds, was momentary, and I was about 
to pass on, thinking it a meadow lark, 
when it occurred to me that it was large 
for a lark at that distance, and I deter- 
mined to investigate. Nothing flushed 
as I tramped through the strip of weeds 
where I had marked it down, and I 
turned down the strip for a few yards, 
when three pinnated grouse got up at 
long range and were well under way by 
the time the artillery was unlimbered. 
They were at about the elevation of my 
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shoulder and going straight away, and 
[ held dead on the last. It came down, 
while the two others sailed on out of view 
past a straw-stack. 

“Accident number two,” | thought, 
as | pocketed the grouse. “Had | 
chanced to top that knoll a moment later 
| should not have known of their pres- 
ence, and, without a dog, would never 
have happened upon them.” 

By the time I reached the meadow the 
wind was not nearly as strong as it had 
been when | started, for which | was 
thankful; but it was still fresh enough 
to warrant considering it in beating up 
snipe, and | accordingly drifted with it 
toward the lake, quartering the meadow. 
| had covered about half the ground—a 
typical marsh meadow, where the cattle 
had grazed as far as the soft soil would 
support their heavy bodies—when a snipe 
jumped from almost underfoot and went 
cork-serewing toward the 
lake. In spite of being 
there with the avowed pur- 
pose of witnessing just 
such a performance, and 
expecting it momentarily, 
I jumped nearly as high 
as the bird did, and missed 
clean with the right bar- 
rel, but shattered the tar- 
get with the left. I knew 
it fell dead, and marked it 
closely by a bunch of grass, 
but still spent fully five 
minutes searching for it. 
Knowing there was liable 
to be more than one bird, 
I again worked over the 
ground and jumped a sec- 
ond from almost the same 
As I was “back- 
tracking,” the bird pre- 
sented a quartering shot 
instead of a straightaway, 
but TIT killed it neatly at 
slightly longer range than 
the first. As it fell in 
some heavy rushes, T fool- 
ishly made all haste to re- 
trieve it without first 
reloading. Consequently, 
when a bird jumped at 
long range. and I missed 


spot. 
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it most handsomely with my remaining 
charge, I could simply watch it settle 
down to a steady flight until it pitched 
near the edge of the meadow. I have 
heard sportsmen say they made a rule of 
holding fire on a snipe until it settled to 
steady flight. If this rule is adhered to 
it must take, to judge from my experi- 
ence, a long-range gun to bag most of 
them. 

| tramped on to the lake, reserving 
the bird I had marked down for the re- 
turn trip, but jumped no more and 
forced my way through the reeds to take 
a look over the water. As I did so, a 
mallard flew from the edge of the reeds. 
Why it permitted me to approach so 
near, | have no idea, unless it had be- 
come accustomed to the eattle crushing 
through the reeds. It paid the penalty, 
as even No. 10s will down a mallard at 
short range, and it was an easy rising tar- 


CAN I CALL THEM BACK? 
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get. As I stepped out of the reeds to 
retrieve the duck, which had fallen in 
the water, at the second step I went 
nearly to the tops of my waders in sticky 
mud. Fortunately the duck was within 
a gun’s length, and I soon “fished” it to 
me and started back after the snipe I 
had marked down. When I had half- 
crossed the meadow a snipe came in from 
some unknown region and offered a fair 
cross-shot at about thirty yards, which | 
experienced no difficulty in promptly— 
missing. Queer about those misses! 
They are absolutely inexplicable, but 
they occur with painful regularity, re- 
gardless. The marked bird was about 
where it was supposed to be, and the first 
barrel closed its account and ended a 
most fantastic ariel exhibition. No bird 
can come nearer to flying in two direc- 
tions at once than the Wilson’s snipe. 
The meadow having been well covered, 
and the “inner man” making demands 
upon my attention, | concluded to walk 
down to the point where | had enjoyed 
some excellent duck shooting the preced- 
ing season, and eat the lunch | carried 
in one of the capacious pockets of my 
shooting coat. ‘This point is like a nat- 
ural low dyke; in the spring it is cov- 
ered by water and is surmounted by a 
rank growth of reeds, but in the fall the 
footing is quite dry. ‘Taking the usual 
precaution of concealing myself in the 
cover, with gun handy, | proceeded to 
dispose of the lunch and also indulge in 
another favorite practice. ‘Taking the 
birds out of my pockets, I placed them 
in a row, smoothed their feathers, ad- 
mired their variegated plumage and se- 
lected two good specimens for mounting. 
While so engaged I little dreamed that 
within a few minutes the erown jewel 
was to be added to the collection. From 
over the lake came a familiar “Ka- 
aunck!” JI peered through the reed-tops 
and saw a flock of five or six Canada 
geese coming in low. ‘They were quar- 
tering the wind, and doubtless would 
continue in the same course nearly over 
the point, although they would doubtless 
rise as they approached the cover. There 
was plenty of time to exchange the snipe 
shells for a couple containing No. 2s; 
then I watched their approach with in- 
creasing interest. It was not a time for 
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calling, but for merely a stiffening of the 
muscles that there might not be the 
slightest movement to betray my pres- 
ence. When within a hundred yards of 
the point the geese slowly rose and 
passed slightly off-shore at quite reason- 
able range, flyine slowly against the 
wind. Training the gun upon what ap- 
peared to be the largest bird, 1 followed 
it a moment to get its flight, worked 
along the trim neck until the gun bore 
a yard ahead, and pressed the trigger. 
The goose hesitated in its flight, turned 
a somersault and came down, fighting 
every inch of the way until it hit the 
water with a splash. Even then it right- 
ed itself, holding its head well up. Slip- 
ping in a charge of fine shot, determined 
to make that graceful neck and proud 
head a target should his gooseship show 
the least indication of swimming out, I 
started for it; but as I left the reeds the 
head slowly lowered to the water, the 
powerful wings gave a spasmodic flap. 
and I was certain of my bird. “Cer- 
tain” is a very conclusive word, bui 1 
had taken not to exceed a hait-dozen 
steps when my _ feelings somewhat 
changed, as I realized that the water was 
within an inch of the tops of my waders ; 
and, further, that I should have to “step 
lively,” as my feet seemed to find no 
bottom in the voft mud. But I was de- 
termined to have that goose, and a mo- 
ment later was relieved upon finding 
firm footing and discovering I had struck 
a little bar which was probably a con- 
tinuation of the point. Very carefully 
I worked my way along the bar until I 
was near enough to grasp the goose’s 
head, and then, with equal care, felt my 
way back, dragging the bird on the water 
after me. 

My wade had rather fatigued me. 
Putting the goose at the head of the row 
laid out on the ground, I lighted the old 
corn-cob and smoked, while I determined 
what to do next. The meadow had been 
thoroughly gone over, and it seemed 
useless to traverse it again. While a be- 
lated duck might occasionally go out 
over the point as the geese had done. 
there was not much likelihood of any- 
thing approaching a flight until toward 
evening, and then, considering the wind, 
they would doubtless go in by another 
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route. I still had a cor 'e of hours at 
my disposal before it w.\id be time to 
tramp back to the station to make my 
train, and [ finally decided to explore 
the upper end of the lake, which I had 
never seen, in hopes of locating a second 
snipe ground. I found, however, that 
instead of a meadow there was a mud 
flat. Do you know those mud flats? It 
appeared solid to within a few feet of 
the water, but well I knew that there was 
not even an apolovy for a bottom within 
from three to eight feet of the surface. 
As I am but between three and eight feet 
tall, I swore nothing would tempt me 
out in it. In fact, there appeared to be 
nothing to tempt me. Here and there 
were scattered kildeer, ring and semi- 
palmated plovers, and least sandpipers, 
with an occasional lesser yellowlegs, but 
there was nothing of real interest. 

Hold on! Not so fast! What is that 
little bunch of birds right out there by 
the fence? A barbed-wire fence ran out 
to the water, and on this the high water 
had deposited a collection of weeds and 
rushes, until the fence appeared a 
straight line of dead vegetation. Near 
the end of this were four or five birds, 
which at first glance I mistook for 
golden plover, but I soon decided they 
were the golden’s cousins, the blackbel- 
lies. A pair of these I did want, 
and proceeded to try to stalk them along 
the fence. Apparently, they did not 
yearn for intimacy. for they took wing 
at about fifty yards, flying out over the 
lake. I knew of no reason why they 
should not return. and, first gathering 
an armful of rushes and hastily con- 
structing a small blind against the fence, 
I proceeded to flush all the small shore 
birds in sight until there was quite a 
cloud in the air. Then I crawled into 
my blind and awaited developments. 
The smaller plover and sandpipers soon 
resumed feeding, as though nothing had 
happened, but it was fully half an hour 
before the blackbellies returned. Then 
two came down the shore-line and offered 
an easy double, falling just at the 
water’s edge. Wishing to avoid the tell- 
tale trail I knew I should leave in re- 
trieving them too near the blind, T made 
a circle, going into the water some dis- 
tance below the birds, retrieved them an 
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returned the same way. What wading! 
When I again settled in the blind, after 
having, with the aid of reed-stems, set up 
the two blackbellies as decoys, I was 
coated with mud from the waist down 
and perspiring like a French cook, but 
there was no suspicious trail from the 
blind to the water. Scarcely had I set- 
tled myself comfortably and mopped the 
perspiration from my face when the 
three remaining blackbellies returned. 
There must have been something sus- 
picious, in spite of all my care, since 
after swinging in toward the decoys, they 
swung sharply out. Missing one cross- 
shot, I scored with the left barrel on the 
straightaway before they were out of 
range. During the next half-hour one 
pair and a single came over the blind 
and were all stopped. A consultation of 
the watch warned me that, considering 
the distance to the station, and the load 
[ had to carry (which I would not have 
had an ounce lighter), it was high time 
to “pull out.” 

I took the return tramp as easily as I 
could, considering the time at my dis- 
posal, but was tired enough when I 
eventually reached the station and laid 
down my load. 

“Hello!” cried the agent. “Was 
afraid you would miss your connections. 
Any luck ?” 

I showed him the birds. 

“Well, vou must be a lucky chap: 
Didn’t know there were so many birds 
at the lake.” 

T laughed. “That is precisely what 
you said when I bagged the pintails last 
season. Won’t you give me credit for 
anything but luck?” 

“Of course; but there must be some 
luck in it. Here’s the train, and I have 
to get the mail. Good-bye. Come up 
again, and let me see more of you next 
time.” 

I was fagged—there was no question 
as to that—but at the same time I felt 
supreme satisfaction as I settled in a seat 
in the smoker and thought over my 
mixed bag and the pleasure I had de- 
rived from making it. And there is the 
old “honker,” to remind me of the day, 
uad permit me to live it over and over 
whenever I am inclined to indulge in 
dreams. is 








REALLY ROUGHING IT IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


A COUPLE OF FISHING TRIPS IN A COUNTRY THAT IS BUT LITTLE KNOWN 
TO THE AVERAGE ANGLING TOURIST 


By DOUGLASS W. CLINCH 


PART 


HIS Spring, following the breaking 
up of the ice, the angling stories 


in FIELD AND STREAM got me in 
the notion for the woods, and in selecting 
a fishing ground | quite naturally picked 
out the country I knew best and decided 
to rough it for the first time without a 
guide. The first thing I did is the last 1 
will ever do again—lI purchased a second- 
hand canoe. The canvas was in two pieces 
along the keel, the ribs were too thin, the 
planking was too thick and the sides were 
straight instead of curving, and in other 
respects the cause was ill-shapen and im- 
properly balanced. We bought it on the 
river and shipped it to Lepreaux. After 
considerable delay we reached Seven-Mile 
Lake, and found a perfect gale blowing. 
We here met a party of gentlemen from 
Haverhill, Mass., who used us_ like 
princes, lent us some flies, insisted we 
should stay all night, and provided us 
with a supper of boiled clams that—well, 
when I think of the manner in which 
those shells piled up, I am ashamed. 
Next morning the lake was like glass. 
As I had some trouble in getting the lay 
of the land, it was not till after 8 o’clock 
that we sighted the river from a hill and 
carried over an eighth of a mile. We 
fished Clinch’s River above Wing Dam. 
and took our time reaching the Rips at 
7 in the evening. I had not been up this 
far for more than three years, and I was 
glad to find the old lean-to still standing. 
How eager we were to clean those trout, 
build the fire amid the blackened stones 
of the fireplace, brew the tea, then light 
our pipes, leisurely walk out on the rocks, 
and, without any net, land the speckled 
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beauties as they eagerly took our flies 
amid the swirling eddies below the fast 
water. 

The following day we fished up to an 
old lumber dam aboye Sherwood Rips. 
Here I caught the largest trout of the 
trip, and we returned to camp in time for 
supper after one of the brightest days of 
the vear. I had neglected to test the 
lean-to’s roof, and the next morning woke 
up in the pouring rain. In several places 
the water came through, soaking every- 
thing that two rubber sheets would not 
cover. Since then I have been “shown,” 
and now can strip my own bark and make 
a shelter thoroughly tight. That day we 
packed up, reaching Seven-Mile Lake 
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about 6. We were for pitching camp and 
starting our fire, but our hosts of the 
first week again extended their hospital- 
ity, and once more we gladly accepted. 
To say they used us, total strangers, like 
princes, puts it mildly. 

About a month later we again packed 
our kit and struck the same country. 
This time we carried our complete outfit 
on our backs, leaving the automobile at 
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Lepreaux. Again we reached the rips 
after sundown, spending some hours in a 
pouring rain. Here again the rubber 
sheets proved their value, and, though we 
reached camp wet to the bone, we were 
soon snug and warm in our blankets. It 
was pretty late and we had put in a hard 
day. After my chum had turned in, I 
raised myself on my elbow and smoked 
for some time; the full moon came out. 
and, as it rose over an old dead pine and 
cleared the clouds, I felt rewarded for all 
my toil and trouble. Next morning, be- 
fore breakfast, while my partner was get- 
ting water, he sighted a buck on the oppo- 
site shore, about fifty yards away. We 
had seen a deer, perhaps the same one, 
the evening before just as we reached the 
rips. Having stowed all our outfit in the 
proper place, and put our blankets out to 
air, we packed a kettle, some tea, bread, 
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butter, knives, forks, etc., in our lunch- 
bag and leisurely fished up to the old 
dam. From here we took a survey of 
the country and had lunch, cooking some 
of the trout caught on the way up. After 
a pipe I started down river to find the 
trail to carry the canoe over on the mor- 
row. I had attempted to find this trail 
before and lost it. This time I had better 
luck, and followed it till it stopped. I 
then recognized a growth 
of birch south of the camp, 
and could make out the 
roar of the rips. I there- 
fore blazed a trail directly 
north, and struck the camp, 
as I expected. On the 
way I found two deserted 
lean-tos. Somehow or 
other there is a kind of 
sentiment in coming on an 
abandoned camp. At least, 
that is the way it strikes 
the author. You find per- 
haps a rusted pot or ket- 
tle,or perhaps only a bottle 
containing a few matches. 
Of two found on this trip, 
one had been built in the 
winter, because it was 
pitched toward the north, 
and there was a_ rusted 
shove! which had _ seen 
service in the fireplace. 
The other was built beside 
a lumber road, and had sheltered a 
pretty large party. I also discovered a 
pool, cold and clear, and thereafter we 
made our toilet nearer camp. 

We carried our two packs to the foot 
of the lake and returned for the canoe. 
I had been up as far as the old dam twice 
in 1904, and on the first trip this year 
had noticed a broad stretch above some 
falls. which T later found to be Sherwood 
Lake. I heard there were camps on the 
lake, and again that there were not. 1, 
however, had the location of a lean-to 
and hunted for it, all to no avail. Finai- 
lv we decided to pitch camp at the first 
dry spot, and I selected one from the 
canoe. Imagine our gratification, on 
beaching the canoe and climbing the 
bank, to make out under the shelter of 
two large spruces the promised shelter. 
After one of those suppers during the 
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first part of which you could hear a pin 
drop, I arranged camp, while the bow 
man of the canoe fished the lower part 
of the lake. The following day it poured 
and we did not stir from our shelter. 
Monday we fished up toward the head 
of the lake or inlet, but my chum broke 
his rod, after the first few casts. On 
the left or west shore we located a path 
leading to McNanley Deadwater, about 
half a mile up. From this flowage to 
the head is about two miles. Here two 
streams have inlets, one to the north- 
east leading, after seven miles, to 
Queen’s Lake, which at its head has a 
good roads leading to Clarendon, on the 
C. P. R. Having handed my chum my 
rod—a_ two-piece spliced Dalzell—and 
seated myself comfortably in’ the stern, 
we started slowly down the river. I do 
not think I will ever again experience 
such fishing as we had the next hour. 
The fish ranged in weight only from 
about a half-pound to a pound and a 
quarter, but they took on an average at 
least five minutes to land. I was as 
busy as my partner. It was a slow stroke 
forward, and back-water with all speed, 
as soon as we had a rise, to get out of the 
pool. The reel would screech, and then, 
just as you about had the landing net 
safe under, down beneath the canoe the 
east would be earried. only to find the 
canoe a second ahead of it as T swung 
her bow, alternately backing water from 
the side from which the rush came. | 
know my partner’s arm was sore and his 
wrist stiff long before we reached camp. 
about 7 in the evening. 

Though I was plaved out after both 
these trips, the second was more enjoy- 
able than the first. TI endeavored to trv 
once more. Passing the office of a 
friend of mine, I asked him how he 
would like a week roughing it after 
trout. He agreed to the proposition, 
and I made up a party of three. At the 
last minute the third man “couldn’t 
make it,” and T was stumped. T called 
up several chaps and interviewed others. 
but thev were too busy. IT was discour- 
aged, and had about given it up when 
I spied an Indian from the door of the 
office. Now, if there is one thing I can 
spot, it’s a guide. Over the pavement I 
hustled, plied him with questions, and 


found from his answers he knew his 
business. ‘Therefore, on Wednesday we 
started, and of all the guides I have yet 
traveled with, Joseph Pictou had them 
beaten to a cream. Work was a mere 
trifle to him. ‘The first night we did 
not reach the rips, as the river was so 
low just below them that we abandoned 
the canoe and, carrying the packs ashore, 
pitched camp on the first dry spot we 
came across. Never did I see—or feel— 
such a conglomeration of rocks, bogs 
and charred limbs of dead-falls. When 
we had finally reached a dry spot and 
told the country in concise terms exactly 
what we thought of it, I started a fire, 
my companion began to unpack, and the 
Indiin returned for another pack left 
with the canoe. When we had found we 
were unable to get the heavily laden 
canoe over the rips, I had started to 
carry two packs, weighing about seventy 
pounds, upstream to the dead-water. 
My companions had sense enough to 
take the shore. All went well till the 
moon, drifting aimlessly behind a cloud, 
neglected to point out a pool and several 
rocks in the immediate vicinity. Isaac 
Newton’s well-known law here took a 
hand. I was thrown forward in a most 
ungentle manner, and the packs, luckily 
done up in waterproof sheets, floated 
gaily out to sea. I thought an indistinct 
laugh floated to my ears as I nursed an 
aching knee-cap. I mention all this in 
passing to show that the pack in the 
canoe would have remained there for the 
night if the Indian had not returned for 
it. Soon some bacon was curling on the 
coals and potatoes buried among them. 
Then we stuck a candle where all could 
see, ate, and turned in. 

Next day we had dinner at the rips. 
and afterwards carried over to Sherwood 
Lake, reaching camp there in the after- 
noon. This carry was a hard one on ac- 
count of the dead-falls piled up just 
north of the old dam. We spent a week 
at this camp and improved it. The sec- 
ond day the rain came down through the 
roof in one spot.and we therefore decided 
to have Joe show us how to proceed when 
one gets the First of Mav feeling in the 
pines. First we selected two spruces 
about eight feet apart, and between them 
we placed two logs, one on top of the 
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other. Next, having cut two poles, about 
eight feet long, of birch or maple, 
with crotches at the top we 
drove them into the ground and sup- 
ported them by smaller crotches. These 
two crotches were placed about eight feet 
in front of the two spruces, forming a 
rough square. A spruce pole was then 
placed across the entrance, lying in the 
crotches of the two uprights. From this 
cross-piece to the two logs at the head 
were placed a number of young spruce 
poles at right angles. Placing two logs 
at the sides we were now ready for the 
roof and sides. Selecting two spruces 
about a foot in diameter, the bark was 
nicked with the axe all around the bot- 
tom and as far up as one could reach. 
A cross cut, or rather a cut lengthwise 
of the tree, was made connecting the two 
cross cuts. A young tree, or pole, was 
cut and the butt shaped into a wedge 
ebout as thick as an axe-head. Taking 
the bark in one hand and the wedge in 
the other the broad strip was quickly re- 
moved, making sure the edge was 
worked toward the tree and not against 
the bark. Taking a number of these 
pieces of bark, the roof was quickly at- 
tached. The start was made at the bot- 
tom, each tier overlapping the lower. 
Over the front a piece about a foot in 
width was allowed to drop. This bark 
can be nailed to the rafters beneath, and 
will last for years, being thoroughly wind 
and storm proof. Birch bark is still bet- 
ter, if thick and from large trees. If 
you have no nails, place logs on the roof 
running parallel with the rafters. Lean- 
tos so built are superior to any tent I 
have yet slept in. They should be built 
during the summer months, when the 
bark will peel. One for summer use 


should lean toward the south to keep 
off the rain, sud for winter toward the 
north, to protect the sleepers from the 
northwest gales. Many camps are built 
in this manner, the sides about four feet 
high being made of peeled logs. 

Though the weather man was unkind, 
we had one or two rather decent even- 
ings. The first Sunday was about per- 
fect, and we took a paddle up the river, 
the sun clearing the clouds shortly after 
6. There was not a ripple on the water. 
I discovered a fresh deer track at the 
mouth of the stream ; we had just pushed 
off, and were paddling through the tall 
grass—above our heads as we sat in the 
canoe—when I detected a sound to the 
northeast, and, raising my weight gently 
hy the gunwales, made out a moose feed- 
ing. Joe quietly paddled to within 
twenty yards of the cow before she paid 
any attention. We could have gone 
much closer, but were afraid she might 
drive one of those formidable feet 
through the canoe, as a cow has been 
known to do on occasions when too 
closely cornered. 

On this trip the fishing was peculiar. 
Being the last of July, the trout were 
in pools at the cold springs along the 
shore, and it requires time to find these 
spots on a first summer trip. We found 
a number, and, strange to say, had the 
best sport of the trip about midday. Dur- 
ing the evening and morning thev would 
take the fly if it suited them, but we 
could get more than we could eat in a 
few minutes while the sun was at its 
height. The week over, we decided to 
spend a day at the rips, and toted our 
things over on the following day. Here 
we had some very good sport, a most sat- 
isfactory finale of a delightful trip. 











THE JOYS OF FISHING 


FURTHER CORROBORATION OF THE KNOWN FACT THAT PLEASURES ARE _IN- 
CREASED AND DISAPPOINTMENTS LIGHTENED BY THE RULE OF SIMPLE DIVISION 


By HARRY M. EAST 


VERY man has his own dream of 
} happiness which he is perfectly 
willing to term “Paradise Enow,” 
and from the way men take their pleas- 
ures, | should say that happiness permits 
of no definite description; it is merely 
a matter of temperament and _ taste. 
However, because of the romantic set- 
ting, Omar’s picture of it has become 
universally popular. Still it is only a 
dream. Imagine a woman sitting under 
a tree in the wilderness with a man, a 
jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and a nook 
of verses, singing! Can you hear her 
sing? Is it not love in its infancy, ac- 
companied by a sweet illusion of imag- 
ery? 

I have no cause to quarrel with dead 
poets and their happy songs. In fact, I 
rather love the poets for praising soli- 
tude, even if they have never seen more 
of the wilderness than a few park square 
shade trees. I have no objection, either, 
to sitting under a tree in the wilder- 
ness, provided that a stream of water 
runs within convenient distance of my 
rod. Fishing! There you have my dream 
of happiness. I am not much of a bard, 
I fear, but if I should have to sing a 
song of happiness, it would be this vari- 
ation of Omar’s quatrain: 

A rod of bamboo underneath the bough, 

A can of angle worms,cold lunch, and thou 
Beside me fishing in the wilde:iness— 

Oh, wilderness were paradise cnow! 

Who would fish in solitude? ’Tis not 
interesting for man to fish alone. I 
would rather bait a pretty woman’s hook 
than hand an heiress into her automobile. 
And to witness a woman catching a fish 
is more delectable than lamb (with mint 
sauce on the side!). I may not be re- 
garded as a practical disciple of Izaak 
Walton, for I fish not for fish; I fish for 
happiness—for that peace and content, 


that beauty and health, which the gentle 
art of fishing always brings to me. 

As we all know—consciously or un- 
consciously—felicity is nothing other 
than the constant pursuit of the partic- 
ular thing which we have set our hearts 
upon. The more difficult and seemingly 
impossible its attainment, the greater our 
bliss. And among the innumerable 
sports of mankind, I know none—except 
it be courting the woman whom you 
love, which is more than sport—that is 
as entrancing as fishing. The adventure, 
the school-boy freedom, the poetry and 
the uncertainty of the “try-your-luck-at- 
it-iveness,” about fishing, casts over it a 
spell as sweet and mystic as a lake en- 
chanted by the light of the moon. 

Fishing is man’s most happy and use- 
ful invention. It is the one diversion 
that will never age. It ever appeals to 
the imagination, and a child is hardly 
able to hold a pole, ere he has escaped 
the watchful eyes of his mother and is 
down by the water’s edge, with eager ex- 
pectancy, trying to catch the biggest fish. 
The ragged urchin with a willow rod, 
twine, a cork from a bottle, and a bent- 
pin hook, is more of a true sportsman 
than the richest devotee of angling with 
all of his expensive apparatus, and the 
latest discourse on the piscatorial art in 
his pocket. The former is like the poet. 
born; he catches a long string of fish 
and has “barrels of fun” besides. The 
latter is but a sche!.7 made; he may oc- 
easionally catch a minnow, but more 
often he merely catches cold, with a 
severe tax imposed upon his imaginary 
faculties. 

I'n passant, T must dwell for a moment 
upon the proverbial “imaginary facul- 
ties” of the fisherman. I am only too 
well aware of the fact that many fisher- 
men deserve nothing but a shrug of the 
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shoulders, a wink of the eye; but many 
are worthy of our compassion—and 
credence! The world believed all that 
John Jones had told it until he went 
fishing and claimed that he caught “ten 
whoppin’ big trout!” and failed to pro- 
duce them as undeniable proof. And 
even if John Jones had produced his 
“ten whoppin’ big trout!” as undeniable 
proof, the world would still have been so 
unkind as to say that he purchased them 
in the fish market on his way home. 
Alas! there is absolutely no hope for an 
angler; he is a liar by heredity, and not 
to doubt him would be to put shame 
upon our knowledge of human nature. 
A child knows that fish are bought and 
not caught, and that the biggest one 
always escapes. 

But why should I worry if I am 
thought to be but a liar? That is merely 
a narrow, vulgar slur cast upon my art 
and diversion; I have my own consola- 
tion. Down by the lake I know an ideal 
spot, cool and cozy, where I can smoke 
my pipe—a wise preventive against mos- 
quitoes—and fish to my heart’s content. 
Beauty and freedom are before me; care, 
the turmoil and sordid ambitions of the 
world are far in my rear; or if the 
worldly din reaches me occasionally, it 
comes as music softened by the distance 
and the silence of the broad expanse of 
the water. Here happiness is mine—if 
but for a few fleet hours. Before me 
stretches the lake, Nature’s calm, beauti- 
ful and wondrous mirror, with lily-pads 
and snow-white lilies; with ripples that 
spread gently wider and wider, dispersing 
at last into oblivion; with now and then 
an exciting thrill, as a large pike leaps 
out of the water into the air; with the 
black reflection of a soaring bird, and 
the grander reflection of the soft white 
clouds, and the deep blue dome of heaven. 
Anon a gray squirrel, and more infre- 
quently a deer, comes shyly to the water’s 
edge and quenches his thirst. In the 
woods the birds sing. and nearer play the 
orchestra of the frogs. Nor do I fish 
alone. Above the lake circles the sharp- 
eyed hawk, and more often than not he 
is the more fortunate fisher. 

When the wind ruffles the placid lake 
into gentle wavelets, they gleam beneath 
the warm-shining sun, a myriad of 


golden, flashing jets of lights too radiant 
for human eyes to behold. Ah! travel 
the whole wide world over and show to 
me what music, what queen, what king, 
has a greater wealth, a greater beauty, a 
greater content and bliss than I, a poor, 
rapt fisherman, dreaming sweet dreams, 
rod in hand, by the shore of the golden, 
enchanted lake! 

However, I would not always be so 
narrow and selfish as to dream by the 
beautiful lake alone. Often my love goes 
“a-fishin’” with me, and we have the 
jolliest time in the world, I assure you. 
Upon these occasions I row my fair com- 
panion out upon the lake, and after she 
has trailed her little hand in the water 
awhile, and gone enthusiastic over the 
easy motion of the gliding boat, I seek a 
cool spot nearby the shore, under the 
shade of projecting branches, and there 
I anchor, and she observes me with nerv- 
ous horror as I impale a wiggling worm 
upon her hook, bravely endeavoring the 
while to conceal her emotions. At last 
both of our lines are cast successfully 
into the water, and we wait with the pro- 
verbial patience of fishermen for “a 
bite.” However, if a woman is credited 
elsewhere for having “infinite patience,” 
it is not in evidence when she is fishing. 
And the questions she asks would try the 
patience of a Job. “How long must I 
wait for a bite?” “How can I tell when 
I have a fish, and how must I catch 
him ?” “How deep is the water?” “Do I 
hold my rod right?” “What is this little 
handle for at the large end of my pole?” 
are only a few of them. But I answer 
them all very politely, rather proud to 
display my knowledge of the difficult art 
of angling before the one who is most 
dear to me; and what pleasure I take 
in frequently re-baiting her hook, more 
frequently—some might be so unkind to 
observe—than is absolutely necessary; 
but I will leave it to any fisherman if 
fish do not bite better the fresher the 
bait. And, besides, the action of baiting 
my fair companion’s hook brings our 
heads very close together, sometimes so 
close that her front hair—what the deuce 
do you call it?—brushes my _ cheek, 
which always reminds me to claim my 
sweet reward. 

When my love has finally hooked a 
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fish, what excitement reigns! What 
shrieks of femininity; what tangling of 
the line! And what dangerous rocking 
of the boat before he is safely landed! 
Believe me, there is more genuine ex- 
citement and hair-breadth escapes, fish- 
ing in a rowboat with a woman over- 
flowing with healthy animal spirits, than 
in a poker game, a cavalry charge, or an 
earthquake. At last, order is restored 
and silence falls upon us. I wonder why 
my love does not speak. For a while a 
woman actually can keep silent—when 
she is thinking of the man by her side. 
How do T know that she is thinking of 
me? Because every time I glance in her 


direction—to see if she has a bite, of 
course—I discover that she is also look- 
ing in my direction to see if I have a 
bite—also of course; and the droop of 
her eyelids, the flush upon her cheeks, 
and the beating of my heart, tells me 
that she is thinking of me and that I 
am thinking of her. Hence, that we can 
watch each other’s lines the better, we 
both occupy the same thwart. Let the 
old maid and the callous bachelor say 
contemptuously that this is dangerous 
and not the way to fish. Let them say 
it; what do I care? Tlcy are merely 
jealous, knowing as well as I that it is 
the most pleasant way in the world! 


SQUIR’L HUNTIN’ 


By JOHN RANDOLPH STIDMAN 


Ever go squir’] huntin’ long about the break o’ day 

When the woods are callin’ in a friendly sorter way? 

If you have you'll understand what I’m about to say, 
If you haven’t—well, you’ve missed its joys. 

Sneakin’ out along the trail to the hick’ry trees; 

Sittin’ quiet with your gun thrown across your knees; 

Sayin’ things we won’t repeat if you chance to sneeze— 
Mister Bushy-tail won’t stand for noise. 


Pretty soon the daylight comes a-peepin’ through the green, 
And the mornin’ breezes sorter make the leaves careen 
Where a little bird is singin’, happy as a queen, 
Lookin’ down upon you from a bough. 
Then you hear a nut in pieces fallin’ on the leaves, 
While your breath is comin’, goin’, like a hoss with heaves; 
And your eyes are rollin’ where the tree-top interweaves— 
Better move a bit more softly, now. 


See the branches quiver, way up yonder in the sun? 


Look out, boys, he hears you! 


Golly day! but can’t he run! 


Steady! Steady! Follow with the muzzle of your gun. 

Bang! Bang! Did you git ’im, Bob? You bet! 
That’s the kind o’ sport that makes the blood thrill to your head, 
In the early autumn, ’fore the leaves are turnin’ red. 


Never been squir’! huntin’? 


Say, you might as well be dead, 


For all the good you’ve made o’ life as yet. 


HE 
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interchange of ideas. 


PROTECTION FOR ANTELOPE 


Dr. THEopore S. Patmer, of the biological 
survey, who recently made a tour of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, is credited with the statement 
that the antelope are in greater danger of ex- 
tinction than the buffalo. He says: 

“In the state of Washington the hunter is 
allowed to kill only one antelope during the 
season, but even this is too much. The ante- 
lope is not a prolific animal. Furthermore, 
it does not live except in the arid or semi-arid 
regions or on certain plains. It does not thrive 
in confinement, and it is not easy to breed, as 
is the buffalo. The consequence is that ante- 
lope, even under the most favorable conditions, 
do not become very numerous, and are rapidly 
dying out. In a trip through Montana and 
Wyoming I found a sentiment that I believe 
is strong enough to make fairly certain the 
passage of a law by these states to protect the 
antelope absolutely for a number of years. 
Washington will, 1 believe, co-operate to save 
the antelope in the eastern part of the state. 
To absolutely prohibit killing antelope for at 
least five years would be a great thing. Another 
work in which the division of game protection 
is especially interested is to get a correct 
enumeration of the game animals and birds 
killed each year in the United States. Until 
we can do this, we can not tell whether the 
rate of killing is greater than the rate of in- 
crease, information on which laws for game 
preservation should be based. This enumera- 
tion can be secured if the states would make a 
change in the license laws, requiring each license 
holder to report to the state or county game 
wardens the amount of game killed. The law 
can be enforced by refusing to renew the license 
of those who do not report their kills. I hope 
that the next session of congress will pass a 
bill for a game preserve in the Olympic Moun- 
tains. I desire to get some definite informa- 
tion on the number of elk in the Olympics, 
and the mortality rate. The elk should be 
preserved. We should have preserves for the 
antelope, too, in the regions where they are 
found.” 


We bespeak the codperation of all Our readers 
to make this department helpful. 
your effort will be appreciated; we grow through 







Be assured 


John Crawford, state superintendent of fish 
hatcheries in Washington, tore out a fishtrap 
built by Indians across the Methow River at 
Pateros, Okanogan County, northwest of 
Spokane, a few days ago, while thirty armed 
bucks stood on the shore and threatened him 
with all kinds of vengeance. Their threats did 
not deter Crawford in the least, for he went 
ahead with his work, and, to make sure that 
the same material was not used again, he waited 
till the debris of the trap was floated down 
the middle of the river and smashed on the 
rocks below. The action was taken as a result 
of the refusal of the Indians to remove the trap. 
They built it there to avoid working, as 
they sold the salmon and bought liquor with 
the proceels. While Capt. John McA. Web- 
ster, Indian agent at Colville, Wash., wrote 
to State Fish Commissioner Richland that he 
would have the Indians tear out the traps, 
it is said that he sent a letter to the Colville 
Indians telling them they had a right to pro- 
tect their traps, with guns, if necessary. The 
Indians built a trap from shore to shore, 
making it impossible for salmon to get to the 
state hatchery, thirty-four miles above. This 
was objected to by the state, and while the 
officials admit the Indians have a right to fish 
half the stream, as the reservation touches 
the west bank of the river, it is declared they 
have no right to block it from shore to shore. 
Crawford tore out half of the dam and left the 
other portion standing. He says he does not 
think they will rebuild it. 

Complaints have been filed against Indians 
who are now camped in the Oro Grande and 
Washington Creek sections of the upper Clear- 
water Country, south of Spokane, and are en- 
gaged in the slaughter of elk without regard to 
the closed season or the limitations of the law 
which provides that not more than one elk 
shall be taken during the year. Reports of 
the wanton slaughter were made by timber 
men who have been cruising in the upper coun- 
try and have purchased a large number of elk 
teeth from the Indians. The Idaho law es- 
tablishes the open season for elk from Septem- 
ber 15 to January 1, but it was reported that 
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the Indians killed more than their quota out 
of season. 

Russell Pierpont, a forest ranger, recently 
killed a fine specimen of mountain sheep in the 
Cascade Range, just south of the British Col- 
umbia line and northwest of Spokane. It has 
frequently been declared that there are no 
mountain sheep in the Cascades south of the 
line, but Mr. Pierpont’s trophy proves this 
theory to be erroneous. They roam down 
into the rugged peaks around the head of 
Lake Chelan. 

M. J. Gordan, M. Ryan, E. C. MacDonald 
and D. D. McPhee of Spokane, recently passed 
three days near Jennings, Mont., where they 
secured three black bears and forty chickens. 
The largest bear weighed 250 pounds. 

August Wolf. 

Spokane, Wash. 


THE DRUMMING GROUSE 


WHEN I pick up a copy of Fie_p AND STREAM, 
almost invariably some past experience is 
brought anew to mind, and especially is such 
the case at the season when the inner ear is 
most acutely attuned to the ‘‘call of the wild.”’ 
The article in the November number, ‘‘Still 
Hunting Ruffed Grouse,” recalled the first old 
cock grouse I ever shot, forty long years ago, 
and the many things he taught me concerning 
the habits of his species during the two yeais 
of ovr acquaintance. I first heard him drum- 
min,; ne morning in October, just before day- 
light, and I searched in about every direction 
but the right one before he was at last loeated— 
and then only to lose him. However, I found 
his drumming log and satisfied inyself that he 
was in the habit of using it every day through 
the whole drumming season—and not only the 
same log, but the same part of it. I found him 
at the same spot the next spring and fall, and 
eventually shot him there. I learned that the 
drumming was done by the cock grouse only, 
and that when drumming he invariably stood 
on the log facing down hill, and, moreover, 
that the crackling of a dry twig under foot was 
enough to make him step quietly off the log 
and run to cover. Moreover I learned in stalk- 
ing grouse while drumming was that, to locate 
the sound, one must carefully note the last 
beats. A trained ear can do this readily. 

Much nonsense has been written as to just 
how the grouse drums. One man gravely 
states that he walked up within forty feet of a 
grouse drumming in open ground, and stood 
for some time watching him, and he said the 
bird knocked his wings together above his 
back. Queer bird, that! Another says the 
wings strike against the log on which the bird 
stands. Pretty hard on the wings! They 
should be of iron to stand such service, as much 
as they are employed in drumming. 


Some years ago my brother brought home 
a rifle that he wished to try on game, and asked 
if I knew of any grouse in the vicinity. I 
promised to show him one that afternoon; 
so after dinner we started, I with my shotgun 
and he with his rifle. Crossing a small field 
surrounded by woods, we stopped at the in- 
closing rail fence and I cautioned him to be 
quiet and listen. In less than five minutes the 
bird drummed. I then described to my brother 
exactly how to find the log, and the part of it 
upon whi h he was stationed; then I asked for 
ten minutes time in which to reach a stand near 
a thicket, some four hundred yards away, where 
the grouse would be sure to go if flushed and 
not killed. Gaining the desired spot I waited 
some time, wondering why he had not shot, 
or the bird had not come. Suddenly I heard 
the Sharp report of his rifle and the sound of 
the bullet clipping through the twigs in my 
direction. It struck the top of the little oak 
I was standing beside, and fel!, flattened out 
of shape, almost at my feet. I reached down 
and picked it up, and thereby lost my grouse. 
Contrary to my expectations my brother had 
missed—having in the dim light mistaken a 
knot for the grouse, though the bird was stand- 
ing at the exact spot on the log I had described 

and the swift-winged cock had reached me 
nearly as soon as the bullet. Had I not 
stooped to pick up that bit of lead, I could 
have used my gun barrel as a bat, knocked him 
down, and made a ‘‘home run.” 

In years past I have shot many grouse while 
they were drumming, for it was not always 
that the pleasure of wing shooting appealed 
to me. Even now, when I hear that familiar 
sound, I sometimes call my dog to heel, locate 
the bird as nearly as I can, go direct to the spot 
and send my dog ahead, and he soon finds the 
game. Ernest L. Ewhbank 

Hendersonville, N.C. 


SASKATCHEWAN NOTES 

Writes our old friend and contributor, Wil- 
liam B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich.: “I have 
just returned from my annual hunting trip 
to Saskatchewan, and we had fine weather and 
a fine time. We would have gotten more 
geese and ducks if it had stormed, but we had 
sunshine and outdoors and all the shooting 
anyone ought to have. The goose shooting was 
far better than it has been for several years. 
The license now for bird shooting is $50 in 
Saskatchewan; it was $15 last year, and is 
$100 in Manitoba. We are behind the times 
here in Michigan, for we raise trout and game, 
and then the outsider, who pays nothing 
toward this expense, comes in and helps us 
shoot it. I like being neighborly, but think 
there ought to be a contribution from non- 
residents to help protect, propagate and re- 
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plenish our fish and birds. There is a license 
for shooting deer, but I never go deer shooting 
in Michigan for it is too dangerous. Roosevelt 
claims to have seen some passenger pigeons. 
I simply think he was mistaken. No one so 
far has been able to produce very good evidence 
as to the present existence of the passenger 
pigeon.” 


man’s show in this city. In it will be found 
live specimens of almost every game bird known 
in this country, while the exhibits from abroad 
will be almost as extensive. Water-fowl and 
birds of the plains will be seen in almost end- 
less variety, and fur-bearing and other wild 
animals will be much in evidence. Then, too, 
there will be trout, salmon, bass, and the host 
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Under the same management as the coming New York Show 


THE SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


Lire in the woods has a glamor which makes 
it attractive to the average human being, even 
when he has neither the means nor the time 
to indulge in it; and the next best thing to 
bringing the New Yorker to the woods and 
streams is bringing them to him. This is 
what the Forest, Fish, and Game Society of 
America proposes to do at its first show, which 
will be held in the Grand Central Palace in 
New York City, in the closing days of this 
year and the opening days of 1908. In this 
big building, which is eminently fitted for an 
exhibition of this kind, the society is preparing 
for what they claim will be the first real sports- 


of fresh waiter fish in all varieties and sizes’ 
and the disciple of Izaak Walton will see 
playing in the wooded brooks and in the lakes 
into which they will flow, almost every kind 
of fish he has caught or ‘‘ wished he had.” 

The people interested in this show are sports- 
men who hope to teach the great public that 
the proper way to enjoy hunting and fishing 
is to do it rationally, and to prevent, as well 
as lies in their power, that reckless killing of 
game which has come to be such a menace. 
The show is not a money-making proposition, 
but the profits each year will be devoted to 
the further protection of game in all places, 
and to the aiding of the other societies in- 
terested in such work. 
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DOVE SHOOTING IN GEORGIA 


Some one broke in upon my dreams with 
information that it was 3 o’clock and that the 
doves would be flying before the sun rose. 
We were soon at the breakfast table, and in a 
remarkably short time thereafter were driving 
rapidly toward the field where we intended to 
shoot, some nine miles away. There was a 
full moon, very little wind, and just enough 
chill in the atmos- 
phere to feel pleasant 
to a Northerner. We 
rumbled through 
Thomasville, along 
lanes and over country 
roads, winding in and 
out among the pines, 
their aroma in the 
morning air more 
bracing than was ever 
the extract of corn or 
rye. Tumbling out of 
bed in the early morn- 
ing to get under cover 
before the game _ be- 
gins to stir, has always 
been quite as enjoyable 
to meas the hours later 
on, when “‘To Hit is 
History.” I have slept 
wrapped in a blanket 
on the bare ground 
under the pines’ of 
northern Minnesota, 
seeing in the tall 
trunks, arching 
branchs and flickering 


shadows visions of 
“Cumnor Hall” and 
“Fair Melrose,” but I WONDER IF 


the resinous scent and 
frost-tingle that morning seemed particularly 
delightful to me. 

We had to slow up at times where the road 
led through low land, for Georgia country 
roads are not the best in America, though 
Georgia mud is/ Half a foot of Georgia mud 
will stick with a persistence that is truly won- 
derful and worthy of better things than com- 
pliments in cuss-words. We rattled over small 
bridges, wound through a turpentine forest 
that looked all the world like a graveyard, us 
the moon threw her silver light on the white, 
barkless t:ees; and, just as the stars began to 
fade with the coming blush of the morn, we 
arrived at our destination. Taking my stand 
in a cornfield behind a stump, with a little 
colored boy to retrieve the doves when I shot 
them, and my friend about a hundred yards 
away in a similar position, I loaded my gun 
and was ready—so I thought. 

Out of the gloom a brown ball came straight 
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at my head. About twenty feet away it saw 
me, and was away in a zigzig course, and out of 
sight before I could take aim. The kid grinned 
and showed his ivories, as if he thought he had 
had an easy snap. While I was still musing a 
whole bunch of brown balls came along swiftly 
and silently, and passed over my head. I could 
only find time to raise my gun and let fly one 
barrel after the other, without taking aim, 
and had difficulty in keeping my balance, as 
the soft soil yielded 
easily to my heels. Of 
course I made ‘a noise 
like shooting a gun,” 
but the kid looked as 
if he was half inclined 
to vamoose. 

The doves now be- 
gan to come from all 
directions, and I shot 
in all directions ditto, 
until the barrels of my 
gun were hot. It had 
grown lighter, and I 
was partially over my 
attack of rattles. 
ing a dove coming my 
way, I let it go by and 
gave it ashot from the 
rear, and it dropped. 
After that I had better 
luck, and when my 
friend came up about 
an hour later, having 
bagged the forty birds 
the Georgia game law 
allowed, I had seven 
doves spread on the 
ground to cover up as 
much real estate as 
possible, and had fired 
nearly two hundred 
shells. Since then | have improved wonderfully 
in shooting, according to my own estimate, 
and it all came about through a lesson in bat 
shooting! 

Many readers of Fiztp AND STREAM may 
personally know Charles Thompson of St. Paul, 
Minn., who is one of the best shots in the North- 
west, and who has silver cups galore displayed 
in his home, trophies of contests at the trap. 
One day, while returning from quail shooting, 
bats began to dart here and there in their 
erratic course over our heads, and Mr. Thomp- 
son told me to shoot one, as it was the best 
practice for dove shooting and I need not worry 
about the number | would kill. I tried it, and 
was in a sweat and tired all over before I 
dropped one of them. A few such experiences 
taught me the value of quick aiming. 

The dove is not now so numerous as formerly. 
Bags of several hundred to the gun used to be 
slaughtered. The Georgia game laws now 
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make forty doves the limit each day, and it is 
said the next legislature will be asked to enact 
a law to do away with the practice of shooting 
in baited fields. 

J.S. 8S. Bowen 


AFTER DUCKS IN FLORIDA 


I HAVE read, in different magazines and 
papers, of the glorious times enjoyed by those 
who shoot mallards in the timber or redheads 
and canvasbacks on Chesapeake Bay, but 
have seldom come across a good story of wild- 
fowl shooting in Florida, where a few years ago 
I had occasion to enjoy some of the cherished 
sport, and from which experiences the following 
account is taken. 

After three days of hard travel, in which 
rides on a freight train and on a tram car 
through six miles of pine timber were ex- 
perienced, we arrived at a small village on the 
Gulf of Mexico. ‘‘A small village’ describes 
it accurately, for a hotel and a few cottages 
were all of the houses that the place boasted of. 
Our arrival took place on a Saturday evening, 
and all day Sunday was spent in ‘“‘swapping 
yarns”? with the other gunners, who informed 
us that shooting was unusually good, and that 
we stood a fine chance for some sport. This 
was indeed welcome news, and it is unneces- 
sary to say that a Sunday never dragged slower 
than did that one. The day at last came to a 
close, and after making full preparations for 
the morrow and setting the alarm clock for 
3:30 in the morning, we tumbled into bed 
and were soon lost to the world. I was shooting 
ducks all night and at the sound of the alarm 
clock must certainly have had a good bag. 

It was a matter of ten minutes to dress, and 
we gathered up our ‘“‘apparatus” and went 
down stairs for a light breakfast. The day 
had every indication of being an excellent duck 
day; a strong southeasterly breeze which 
rippled the bay, and a dull mackerel sky were 
all the weather conditions which met our gaze. 
The wharf was about a quarter of a mile from 
the house, and as we neared it we could hear 
the occasional quack of a bunch of mallards 
or the hoarse guttural croak of some broadbills. 
At our approach we could hear them rise from 
the water and fly to some other portion of the 
bay. 

My guide, whom I forgot to mention before, 
owned an excellent duck boat; it was not like 
the ordinary sneak box of the Chesapeake, or 
the Barnegat box, but was flat-bottomed, with 
a scow prow and square sides about a foot deep. 
It was fitted with a sprit sail, and several neat 
lockers were fitted up under the deck. On 
the back was ‘‘decoydom,” where forty-two 
duck and seven goose canvas decoys were 
stored. He also possessed several cork decoys 
of the black duck species, which he kept under 


the stern. After we had stowed our guns and 
paraphernalia in the boat, we pushed off. 
The wind was directly against us, but with four 
strong arms at as many oars we made good 
time, considering our disadvantages. The 
breeze blew stronger as the day appeared, but 
after we reached the gulf proper, we turned 
into the wind and headed for a small cove lying 
to the northwest. As a general thing in blus- 
tery times the fowl seek shelter in the coves 
along the shore, and as we expected the wind 
to keep up and probably shift to the east, 
we had selected this cove as a place unequaled 
in bad weather. 

As we entered the cove hundreds of ducks 
rose from the water. This was just as we 
had thought—the ducks had taken to shelter, 
and we had prospects of a full day. My guide 
took a view of the cove and selected a point, 
where we disembarked and began to make 
preparations immediately. I was told to gather 
a large bunch of grass, plenty of which grew 
on the point, while he went about setting out the 
decoys. It took him quite a while to accom- 
plish this, but when he had finished I saw that 
his energy had not been wasted, for he had 
arranged two nice flocks of ducks with the 
geese to one side and his six cork black ducks 
near the shore. He reached in his boat and 
brought out a roll of burlap. This I found was 
tied to five stakes; he stuck these in the ground 
in the form of a semi-circle and proceeded to lay 
grass around this to make the blind. He next 
pulled his boat up on shore and strewed this 
with seaweed, and when he had seen that ali 
was right we started for the blind. 

I never got there that time, for he happened 
to look around and espied a flock of probably 
twenty broadbills coming in like chickens. 
We dropped to the ground instantly and I 
don’t believe they saw us, for they never 
wavered in their flight, but came straight for 
the decoys. They stooled perfectly and we 
rose to give them a shot; click-click! went 
both of our guns, and away sailed those broad- 
bills none the worse for their visit. He didn’t 
say much, nor I either, but I thought a lot, 
and I had learned a lesson never to be forgotten. 
This time we did get to the blind and were care- 
ful to examine the shells we put in, and several 
times I noticed him break his gun and look to 
see that they were still there. The breeze was 
now blowing a regular gale, and the ducks, 
which had been frightened by us in the morning, 
began to come back in small bunches. 

Our sport now began. The first to arrive 
were a pair of fine mallards which came into 
us with no calling at all, and it was a matter 
of two shots to bag these. We proceeded to 
gather them in, and had hardly gotten back 
when my guide detected the whistle of some 
sprigs. He called, and in response about 
thirty of the finest I ever saw sailed into within 
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ten yards of us, when they began to “‘climb,” 


and we made short work of six of them. Ten 

minutes later four widgeon skimmed over our 

heads, and not one succeeded in passing the 

dead line. H. Severn Regar 
Morristown, Pa. 


MIGRATION OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
CARIBOU 


In the year 1903, in company with a friend 
from Jamestown, New York, I went to New- 
foundland in quest of caribou. We traveled 
by rail from Boston to North Sydney, Cape 
Breton, and crossed in the steamer Bruce, 
landing at Port Aubasque on the southwestern 
coast of Newfoundland and thence took train 
to Howley. It was in October, and we were 
told that the caribou were migrating south. 
Owing to the lay of the mountains and rivers, 
the great bulk of the herd cross the railroad 
in the vicinity of Howley, making this a favor- 
able place for hunting when the migration was 
in progress; but because of the ease with which 
the caribou could be killed along the railroad 
track, the government very wisely established 
a reservation at Howley, extending along the 
track and practically ten miles square. The 
boundaries, I learn, have since been changed 
somewhat. 

Our guides had selected our hunting ground 
on the south side of the road, and the morning 
after our arrival we started with our packs and 
traveled for about ten miles to our camp. For 
some three or four miles we followed an old 
railroad grade, then came to the foot of the 
coast mountains, and after that it was upgrade 
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all the way, and sometimes very steep. The 
slopes were usually timbered with scrubby 
spruce, but occasionally we would come to a 
little bench which was quite open. Just before 
reaching camp two caribou came over the top 
of a ridge about a quarter of a mile from us— 
the first that either my friend or myself had 
ever seen. We thought they were a very big 
stag and a doe, but the guide laughed at us 
and said it was ‘‘an old doe and a fawn,” which 
proved correct. The doe had long horns and 
certainly looked very large to us. I will note 
here that a large number of the female caribou 
have horns. Some of the antlers are three feet 
long, but do not have much spread, and the 
points are blunt and lack symmetry and beauty. 

We spent the most of the afternoon around 
the camp, not starting to hunt before the next 
morning. Before night each of us had what 
we thought a fine head. Our guides told us 
not to shoot those stags, as their heads were 
too small, and later we regretted not taking 
their advice. The plateau on top of the moun- 
tains was nearly all “barren,” with an occa- 
sional little island of spruce or a knob sticking 
up once in a while. Usually the barrens were 
scattered over with great boulders, making 
fine shelter to hide a hunter when getting up 
to game, but in some places there were great 
level stretches without bush or stone. 

As the caribou were migrating we saw a 
good many, but were waiting for large ones and 
did not kill any more for several days. Finally 
my chance came one morning when the big 
snowflakes were coming down thick and fast. 
A bunch came in sight with some good heads, 
and I killed two out of it, one of which had 
thirty-seven points. The following day my 
friend got the remaining two legally allowed him, 
also good ones. On our return, as we came 
down off the mountains we found mild weather 
and no snow. The caribou were crossing the 
railroad in great numbers. By accurate count 
we saw over five hundred on the trip, and as 
they were all traveling south, none of them 
were counted twice. 

Later I read up on Newfoundland earibou 
and became satisfied that, although the heads 
we secured were fine, we had not gotten as 
good as there were, and that by going further 
east and getting back into the interior, really 
large heads were to ‘be had. I also noticed, 
as we traveled through Nova Scotia, that 
moose heads were being brought in at different 
places, and I learned that there was good 
moose hunting right in the country that we 
were passing over. 

The following fall my son and I went to 
Nova Scotia and hunted moose successfully; 
then visited Newfoundland, but went on about 
two hundred miles east of Howley, stopping 
at Teranovia, where we met our guide. There 
we took dories and went up the Teranovia 








MIGRATION OF NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU 


River through Teranovia 
Lake and one day’s travel 
beyond. ‘There we portaged 
about five miles to another 
river, and our attendants, a 
man and ‘a boy, took the 
canoe up the river a one 
and one-half days’ paddle, 
while we managed the dis- 
tance on foot, hunting as 
we went. In that country 
the; bulk fof the caribou do 
not | migrate farther north, 
but {live there the year 
around; j,’consequently ‘t he 
big ones gare not killed year 
after year, as in the case of 
those that cross the railroad 
at Howley. 

As we started up the river 
we found the country all 
tracked up with them, but 
to our surprise we did not 
see one during the day. We camped at 
a point agreed upon, and the following 
morning started out and soon saw plenty 
of caribou, and by 9 o’clock my son had 
killed a fine one. When the canoe came on 
we put up our tent and fixed a comfortable 
camp, and for a few days saw caribou in abund- 
ance. Then we took light packs and started 
out to go to the Bearbery Hills, about fifteen 
or twenty miles to the southeast. We had 
about two miles of mountain climbing, but 
there was a good caribou trail up, and we soon 
came out on the summit and from the top of 
the peak saw great barrens spread out before 
us. The view was grand beyond description, 
the barrens being interspersed with lakes in all 
directions. Caribou were constantly in sight, 
and about noon I shot a beautiful stag. 
Traveling on, just before night, we climbed a 
little peak and saw one of the grandest sights 
it was ever my privilege to behold. 

We could see Mt. Sylvester, Carroll’s Hat, 
and other high mountains in the distance, and 
in all directions were lakes and yellow and 
brown barrens, with little islands of spruce 
here and there. Caribou were in almost all 
directions, sometimes two or three, sometimes 
a dozen, and in a few places thirty or forty in 
a band. We camped in a little bunch of spruce 
and in the morning my son went in one direc- 
tion and I in another. That day I saw a re- 
markably fine stag, but failed to get him, the 
wind being wrong and no cover available. 
However, my son came in with a grand one. 
We hunted there two days, then went on about 
ten miles further and spent two days more, 
and returned to our river camp with our three 
heads each, one of them with fifty-two points. 

Our return trip was uneventful. The night 
we started back from Teranovia there was a 
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fall of snow, and when we passed Howley we 
saw caribou crossing. There were wide trails 
beaten down in the snow, showing that the 
migration was still on. Altogether we saw 
about 250 caribou. The following season I went 
there again with some friends, ascended the 
Gander River and met with good success. 
Then we came back to Howley, seeing the 
migration and securing three heads each. On 
this trip we saw over six hundred caribou. 

I would say that the Newfoundland caribou 
is larger and finer, with much better antlers 
than the mainland caribou. I believe that 
the largest of them will weigh 600 pounds alive. 
There is not much other game. Of birds they 
have the ptarmigan, called here the mountain 
grouse. Lynx are quite plentiful, with occa- 
sionally black bear. In all my hunting there 
I never saw wolves or signs of them, and was 
told by our guides that there were none in the 
country, but possibly there might be away up 
on the extreme end of the northern peninsula. 
The hunting license fee is fifty dollars, and 
entitles the holder to kill and bring out three 
male caribou. If any reader of this article 
wishes to hunt in Newfoundland, I would 
recommend as guides Albert and Baxter Stroud, 
of Alexander Bay, as reliable, responsible men. 
Their father, John Stroud, was my guide the 
two first years and Albert Stroud the third 
year. John was one of the most noted and 
trustworthy guides on the island, but is now 
dead. O. C. Frisbee 

Ballard, Wash, 


Our frontispiece is an example of the pos- 
sibilities of amateur photography—more effec- 
tive than an oil painting, because no painter 
ever yet had skill to so accurately copy Nature. 








{ | GROUND SQUIRRELS 


' 


WerE one in search of contrasts among 
our wild animals, it would be difficult indeed 
to find a more striking example than that pre- 
sented by our two ground squirrels: the chip- 
munk—little striped elf of the stone fence— 
and that sturdy brownie of the pasture lot, 
the woodchuck. Both are, in a way, rather 
closely related to the tree squirrels, yet differ 
markedly in habits. Forests interest them 
chiefly as a source of food-supply; not as a 
dwelling place. Throughout the middle west 
and the Rocky Mountains there are many 
species of ground squirrels—marmots, prairie 
dogs, gophers, spermophiles and a dozen or 
more varieties of chipmunks. But the northern 
chipmunk and the woodchuck are the only rep- 
resentatives of the group found on the Atlantic 
slope. 

A chipmunk is the prettiest, daintiest of all 
eastern rodents. Two lateral stripes of white 
bordered with dark brown and chestnut— 
but why trouble ourselves with descriptions? 
Surely this trusting little neighbor of ours, 
who at one moment begs peanuts at the porch 
steps and at the next rifles the corncrib, needs 
no introduction. But lately I have heard of a 
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black chipmunk. This variation—it can hardly 
be a separate species—is something entirely 
new to me and, inasmuch as the collection at 
the American Museum of Natural History con- 
tains no specimens, perhaps new to much 
wiser men than I. Linwood Flynt, of North 
Waterford, Maine, a few years ago caught a 
black male chipmunk, which he still has. Upon 
request he kindly informs me that his chip- 
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munk is of the average size, jet black from tip 
of nose to tip of tail, save for one tiny spot on 
his chin; that in habits he is much like any 
other chipmunk, is very tame and seems to 
have a decided liking for his master. In no 
natural history, and I have read several, have 
I yet found mention of a black chipmunk; so 
this specimen must be a great rarity. 

For three seasons of the year the chipmunk 
spends his time with us, but winter finds him 
snugly sleeping in his cedar-bark and plant- 
fibre nest, And that no chill may strike him 
while he sleeps, he places his nest-chamber 
among the roots of some great tree, under a 
large stone, or else digs deep below the line of 
freezing. Several years ago I trapped a pair 
of chipmunks and tamed them. Two more con- 
tented, interesting and cleanly pets I have 
never owned. They were kept in a roomy 
cage on our porch; but one frosty October 
morning seemed strangely quiet. Investigation 
found them curled up asleep in their cotton- 
batting nest, nor did my handling awaken 
them. I was unversed in the ways of chip- 
munks then, yet I knew they were not dead, 
for they were warm and their little hearts were 
slowly beating. So I brought them into the 
house and placed them near the fire, and even 
gave them some brandy. That 
roused them quickly enough and 
soon they were as frisky as ever. 
From then on they lived in the 
house, running confidently about 
the rooms and sleeping in their 
cage at night. And many a laugh 
we had at their droll, graceful 
antics. But gradually they became 
more and more quiet, and finally 
the winter drowsiness overcame 
them and they slept. When spring 
came, we turned them loose out- 
doors, and for the whole summer 
they stayed around the place. 

An ingenious little chap is our 
striped chipmunk. Have you ever 
found a mound of dirt near where 
he has been digging his burrow? 
No. And you never will. What he 
does withthe earth is a mystery I 
have not yet solved. He must 
either carry it away or dig his tun- 
nels from the inside. But how 
different is the woodchuck in his 
burrowing. Mounds of earth that 
often serve as sentinel boxes, mark the en- 
trance to his home. Let adog attempt to dig 
the owner of the burrow out, and he has a 
bigger contract than he bargained on, for the 
“‘ground-hog,” with his powerful forelegs, can 
tunnel through the earth faster than the dog 
can dig into it. 

Three small boys, clad in overalls, shirt and 
suspenders, and armed with crowbars and fence 
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rails; a big, strong mongrel dog 
and a woodchuck hole with the 
woodchuck inside. Does not the 


group recall familiar scenes? And 
how often the woodchuck, quick- 
wittedly, eludes them all! And 
how disappointed they all are, 


particularly the dog! More fun 
than digging potatoes and hoeing 
corn, isn’t it, boys? 

As with the gray and fox 
squirrels, black specimens among 
woodchucks are by no means rare, 
but do not constitute a distinct 
species. With the exception of the 
beaver, this ground squirrel is the 
largest of North American rodents, 
and he fully appreciates his import- 
ance. To all intents and purposes 
a woodchuck has solved to a nicety 
the problem of living. Only once 
does he work—when he digs his 
burrow—and then ke has nothing to do but 
eat and sleep, eat ard sleep, day in and day 
out, and grow fat for his long winter’s hiber- 
nation. 

Howard L. Hastings 

Westfield, N. J. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HUNT 


Tuar there is ever a pronounced element of 
uncertainty in bear hunting, even under the 
most favorable conditions, is quite forcibly 
accentuated by the late experience of President 
Roosevelt, who, in a region renowned for its 
game, with skilled hunters and guides to direct 
the campaign, and a pack of forty-seven dogs to 
do the finding and trailing, rode, ran and 
crawled through forest and cane for nearly two 
weeks before getting a shot. Experienced 
woodsmen agree that the only casy way to 
hunt canebrake bear is to locate their usual 
feeding or watering place and there lie in wait 
for their coming—and this in itself is a tiresome 
business, since bears, in the season when they 
are usually hunted, are a bit erratic in their 
movements. But when pursued by dogs, no 
animal has a greater fancy for thick cover, 
and the” horseman who can keep up with the 
chase deserves as reward something bigger 
and brighter than a Carnegie medal. 

‘The location of the President’s first camp 
was on Tensas Bayou, in the northeastern 
corner of Louisiana. Aside from his immediate 
party and the dozen or more attendants, there 
were with him well-known sportsmen of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, men with reputations as 
bear slayers, and perfectly acquainted with the 
sort of country that was to be worked over. 
Ben Lilly, chief of the guides, has spent nearly 


all of his life in the woods, frequently alone for. 


months at a time and subsisting almost wholly 


‘from Mississippi, who killed his first 
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Holt Collier, a negro 
bear in 
the days before the civil war and has assisted 
at the slaying of hundreds since, served as an 
able second to such a chief, and there were other 
notable hunters among the men employed. 
But evidently the game had been frightened 
from the vicinity of this camp by the ill-advised 
preliminary of cutting bridle paths through the 
cane for the President’s eunvenience. Two 
dogs were killed in an encounter with a bear; 
others were saved from the vengeful claws of a 
half-grown cub by a lucky shot fired by a mem- 
ber of the party. The President had a running 
shot at a 250-pound buck, putting a bullet 
from his .45-70 through its heart—an exhibition 
of skill which elicited warm congratulations. 
At last convinced that the game had “‘ drifted,” 
the camp was removed some twenty miles 
southward. Here the dogs struck the trail of 
a big she-bear, which finally escaped by a two- 
mile swim across a lake. Next morning the 
pack took up the chase where she had left the 
water, jumping the game along around midday 
and bringing her to bay after a hot run of more 
than three hours. At the last, because the 
cover was so dense, the President had to dis- 
mount, and, hatless and coatless, plunged into 
the cane, came upon the bear surrounded by the 
pack, and killed her with two shots fired at 
twenty-five paces distance. The score of the 
party in the two weeks hunting aggregated 
three bears, five deer, a wild cat, and a number 
of turkeys and squirrels. The press reports 
state that ‘‘The President also caught a fine 
mess of trout in ‘Fensas Bayou’’—which might 
prove misleading to those not aware that black 
bass are termed ‘‘trout” throughout the 
South. Everything considered, it"was a very 
satisfactory hunt, as present-day™bear hunts 
average, even in the canebrake country. 


on the game he killed. 
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UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 


SHYANN, NovEMBuR 4, 
Dene FELDE & StrREME: 

This town was not naimed after Sar An, but 
she resembuls its naim somewhat jest now. 
She is shy & soe is 
yore Unkel David. 
We git owr meels 
three (3) times per 
each day, but it is 
mi fais & owr spot- 
less reppytashuns 
that is pulling us 
throo. I don’t see 
how I mist owt for 
it was a dedd sure 
thing, but the uther 
man had moar 
ecards & they was 
better lookin’ pik- 
chers. Sent you a 
tellygraff for a chek last nite. Plees remit 
for 1 am Dun with poaker hensefoarth till I 
git where a man can have his rites. I don’t 
knoe where the feller got that jack of klubs 
for it was up mi cote sleeve till yet when I 
went toe the hoetel. Why is it some peepul 
have soe littel prinsipul? 

The popplashun of this town is small but 
reely brite as you will see by the way they 
subskribe for the grate reelijus magazeen. The 
last coppy was a mity good one, largely becos 
you did as I sujjested & maid it better than 
the one befoar. I don’t think mutch of them 
pikchers in the old gun story. In fakt I think 
Barnes had one (1) drink too menny when he 
made them. Toe mi beleef there never was no 
such guns, but they ketch the sukkers awl rite 
jest the saim. The ottermobeel on the front 
cover lookt good toe Sar An & sum day we 
aim toe git jest that sort of a rigg. It wood be 
grait when we go back to Misourie. Let me 
knoe the cheapest price where a felloe furnishes 
his own dere, gun, etc. We are awl pakt reddy 
toe start when we git that chek & will spend 
owr Crissmuss sum where in the land of per- 
petchool sun shine where there is pursimmuns 
& catfish. The mear idee maiks me feel as 
frisky as a caff in a fodder felde. 

The uther day Sar An & me met a man hoo 
was in Shyann when the first house was bilt 
& he said it was a hoal in the ground. He said 
it was a awful wikked town in them days & 
that one (1) haff of the sittyzens killed the uther 
haff every morning befoar brekfust & he alsoe 
toald us of menny of his own bluddy deeds 
that he now thot of with regret. He said the 
memmery hanted him soe continual that nothing 
but whiskey & moar whiskey kept him from 
sooyside. Yore Unkel had a bottel in his 
hipp pokkit & we saved his life temperrerrily. 
I like toe git letters from my noomerus friends 
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by reppytashun only, but plees instrukt them 
to send poastidge hear after. The handycap of 
cummershul life to-day is the man hoo wants 
toe knoe a hoal lot & maiks the uther man 
digg up too (2) sents forastamp. I figger that 
every five (5) letters I respond toe in my cheer- 
ful way nox me owt of a mity good drink, & 
Sar An objex toe mi sending mi fottygraff toe 
soe menny wimmen hoo may be moar or less 
pritty. You maid-a mistake toe print that 
pikcher of me last time. It looks mutch as I 
did, but good cloas & constunt use of whisker 
dy & talkum powder has maid a diffrunse. 
Sar An sais I look rele nice when asleep & mi 
mouth shet up. Sum times the saim staitment 
mite fit her own offul case. But I want you to 
print due notiss toe awl that hear after letters 
asking for mi pikcher must show an O K from 
the eddytur & Sar An. Moarover I shall spend 
no moar munny for stamps. This is hot stuff 
strait from the kittle. 

A delited reeder of Fetpe & Srreme come in 
with a ambylanch the uther day & took us owt 
toe his ranch sum fotty (40) odd miles. We 
had a big time, espeshully Sar An, hoo went 
rite in toe the chuck shanty & bossed the cook 
mutch. We had briled beaf ribs & fride stake 
& stew ally mode, & I rid the brag bucker of 
the hoss herd & showed them sum fancy stunts 
with the rope setch as is dedd easy for enny 
littel shirt-tail boy down in San Marcos County 
(whitch is in Texas). I got buckt off wunst, 
but no buddy laft & I dident fele like it mi self 

Sar An has bot her a cammery but is toe 
bashful toe snap the peepul she sees, tho sum 
of them are pikcheresk awl rite. She taiks 
seenery views & dog fites & box cars & Chiny- 
men, none of whitch are sootabul for Fetpe «& 
Streme. Sum day she hoapes toe reech cat- 
fish & uther big gaim, when you will proffit by 
her expeerense. No moar till I rite again. 

Yores troolie, 
Unket Davip 


N. B.—I had lookt forrud toe maiking enuff 
after advertismints this yere soe I cood retire 
toe pryvit life & enjoy a onnerbul old aige 
& mutch smoaking & fishing. Now yore Unkel 
is in abjeck dispare becos he is busted in his 
pokkit. Sar An sais I have lived too hy- 
larusly & bot better likker than enny man 
hoo is not a editur can affoard. I hearby say 
nothing of Sar An’s foar (4) soot cases full 
of noo shirt wastes of menny lowd cullers. 
Wimmin will be wimmin & no man shood 
maik lite of their littul simpul wais. 


N. B.—Send me per enny old way wun (1) 
box of loaded hulls sootabul for a hammur 
gun with a hoal haff way up the barl. 


N. B.—If I nede moar munny I will rite 
Yores troolie, 
UnKe Davin 
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SOME VALUABLE BOOKS 


Our readers are interested in the literature 
of sport, and doubtless many of them possess 
considerable libraries of the best books treating 
of the game and fish of our great country; but 
there are others who are not so well supplied in 
this respect, and to such we can recommend 
the following volumes with the full assurance 
that there are none better upon the subjects 
covered. The books are uniform in binding— 
green and gold—and also in price, $2.00 a 
volume. They may be had direct from this 
office, either separately or in connection with 
a year’s subscription to FreLD AND STREAM, 
as announced elsewhere in this issue. 

The contents of ‘Upland Game Birds,” 
offer chapters on the partridge, grouse, ptar- 
migan and turkey ‘families, the plover, the 
woodeock and the cranes—in fact, all descrip- 
tions of game birds inhabiting our uplands or 
visiting them during the annual migration, 
even the mourning dove receiving several pages 
of mention. The greater portion of the work 
is from the pen of the late Edwyn Sandys, but 
there is an extended treatise by T. S. Van Dyke 
upon the upland game birds of the Pacific 
Coast country. A number of delightful hunting 
incidents are interspersed here and there, but 
without detracting from the clean-cut, instruc- 
tive character of the book. 

“The Waterfowl Family,’ by L. C. Sanford, 
L. B. Bishop and T. S. Van Dyke, should be 
found, with its companion volume just men- 
tioned, in the library of every sportsman who 
finds in wingshooting something more than the 
mere slaughter of game. There is no more 
interesting study in the whole scope of natural 
history than that of the habits of our migrant 
wild fowl—the swans, geese, ducks, and mer- 
gansers; and moreover, to know their habits 
insures a greater degree of success in the gun- 
ning season than falls to the lot of the hunter 
who ‘‘goes it blind.” The various species are 
accurately described, so that their identifica- 
tion is easy, and there need be no doubt whether 
a specimen secured is the drake of one species 
or the female of another—a matter which 
occasionally troubles sportsmen of more than 
a little experience. In this connection the 
hundred or more pages devoted to shore birds 
will be found more than ordinarily valuable. 
The snipe and sandpiper families, with the 
other species so closely allied to them in the 
matters of habit and habitat, discover so many 
cases of more or less remarkable resemblance, 
that the average shooter is excusably prone to 
class the lot under the convenient term of 
“shore birds.’”’ Here he will find enablement 
for a more definite identification of species. 

To the big game hunter, especially the man 
of means and leisure, to whom the matter of 
distance is of small importance when sport 


beckons, we can recommend a perusal of 
‘‘Musk-ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat,” by Caspar 
Whitney, George Bird Grinnell and Owen 
Wister. The chapter on the American buffalo 
naturally deals with times and conditions now 
past, but the musk-ox of the far northern 
barren grounds, the white goat and the moun- 
tain sheep are present-day propositions which 
any sportsman may deal with if he cares to 
expend time and money in their pursuit. The 
book is as readable as a novel—as an Owen 
Wister novel, in fact, which is equivalent to 
saying that it is intensely interesting. 

“Guns, Ammunition and Tackle,” is a good 
book for the all-round sportsman who desires 
theoretical knowledge and does not care to 
invest in an extensive library. The article on 
shotguns and their ammunition is by Capt. 
A. W. Money, who is an authority upon arms 
and ammunition, as well as a trapshot of world- 
wide repute. Horace Kephart writes of the 
hunting rifle from the standpoint of practical 
experience while W. E. Carlin treats of the 
theory of rifle shooting, and incidentally crowds 
into some sixty-five pages an amazing amount 
of information. ‘‘The Pistol and Revolver,” 
by A. L. A. Himmelwright, gives detailed and 
complete descriptions of all the better-known 
American and foreign belt and pocket arms, 
the ammunition adapted to them, and how 
revolvers and pistols should be used and cared 
for. To conclude, there is a chapter on ‘‘The 
Artificial Fly,” by John Harrington Keene, 
who up to the time of his death, a few months 
since, was acknowledged to be the leading 
American authority on the manufacture of 
artificial lures. 

“The Big Game Fishes of the United States,” 
by Charles Frederick Holder, will interest 
anglers who relish hard-fought battles with the 
great oceanic game fishes, the tuna, tarpon, 
black sea-bass and others. Mr. Holder writes 
of sport along our Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
and in the waters of the Mexican Gulf, enter- 
tainingly always, and at the same time con- 
veying instruction that will prove its value 
when the reader strikes his hook into the gristly 
jaw of some valorous warrior of the deep. 

Through the unwritten tradition of anglers 
and by reason of our reverence for dear old 
Izaak Walton, whose book vies with that of 
Dame Berners for precedence among the earlier 
fishing literature despite the latter’s priority 
of date, it has come to be almost a matter of 
religious duty to regard the salmon and trout 
as the game fishes par excellence. The black 
bass is in comparison but a very recent appli- 
cant for attention nor do many anglers as yet 
regard the bass as a fish to be taken by choice 
exclusively on the fly. Hence in the volume 
entitled ‘Salmon and Trout,” we have the story 
of orthodox angling for the acknowledged kings 
of brook and pool. A quartette of well-known 
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authors have collaborated upon this work: 
Dean Sage, C. H. Townsend, H. M. Smith and 
William C. Harris, the latter giving the most 
comprehensive treatise yet written upon the 
trouts of America. The chapters on Atlantic 
and Pacific salmon deal with a class of angling 
that is yearly appealing to greater numbers of 
sportsmen. 





Puotoarapus of big game as found in its 
native haunts are not easily taken, even under 
the most favorable circumstances. Something 
more than technical skill and limitless patience 
is required for this—there must be as well a 
knowledge of woodcraft, the faculty of stealth 
superior even to that of the animal to be ap- 
proached, and it is seldom indeed that all these 
qualities are found in one and the same man. 
As a matter of fact, there is but one big game 
photographer of note, and that is A. G. Walli- 
han, whose latest book will be found advertised 
upon our book announcement page. With 
the camera’s aid he has accomplished feats 
which at first blush might be classed as im- 
possible, of which the leaping cougar photo- 
graphed in mid air may be mentioned as one of 
many notable examples. The work contains 
sixty-five photogravures and half-tone plates, 
many of them full-page—size of page approx- 
imately 74 x 10} inches—and each is in itself a 
wonderful achievement in the eyes of every 
camera owner who at some time of his or her 
experience may have attempted to secure 
similar results. As life studies of the wild 
creatures of our western mountains and plains 
this collection of engravings will likely never be 
surpassed, and each year the chances of its 
duplication becomes more and more remote 
as an all-conquering civilization encroaches 
upon the wilderness. 








IN THE NEBRASKA SAND HILLS 


As MAY naturally be supposed, the shooting 
is pretty considerably ‘‘mixed” up in this 
corner of the world, even as early as the 
present second week in October. Most of my 
hunting recently has been in the vicinity of 
Georgia, some twenty-five miles above Valen- 
tine, finding more grouse than I had any possi- 
ble use for, and always turning back with 
birds all around me. They were mostly sharp- 
tails, big fellows, and splendid shooting at this 
season of the year. They rarely get up wild, 
and at the worst, you have but to follow a few 
hundred yards to find them beyond the next 
or the following sand ridge. I counted the 
chances that I would have had to shoot one 
afternoon and they amounted to more than 
fifty. I only take a little circle of about three 
miles from town, and have not gone out far- 
ther, though birds are reported still more plen- 
tiful upon the Minnechaduzza River five miles 
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from town. On this little shooting circuit, 
there are three duck lakes, and I think it a 
conservative estimate that I see at least a 
thousand ducks every time I am out. It 
reminds me of the sights I used to see on the 
Mississippi and Okaw Rivers when I was a 
boy. I had long since settled to the belief 
that I should never see the birds in such num- 
bers again. The northern ducks have not 
come in yet; those here were nearly all bred 
in the vicinity. Teal of three varieties pre- 
dominate, greenwing, bluewing and cinnamon, 
but there are large numbers of mallards, pin- 
tails, spoonbills, and butterballs. 

Every day and all day now, the cranes seem 
to be traveling over the Sand Hills. Go out 
almost any time of the day or night, get away 
from mankind noises, and from high up the 
voices of the cranes will come down to you, 
vociferous, cheerful, even—on account of the 
distance from which the voices fall—musical. 
Verily they are a lot of talking people, the 
cranes, but their leader must have the worry 
of his life maintaining discipline. When you 
have searched all the world above ground for 
a sight of the birds, wishing many times that 
you had the eyes of a boy, and at last made out 
the big birds apparently about five miles high, 
you will at once conclude that their voices are a 
good index to the general proceedings of the 
birds. No semblance there of the orderly, 
soldierly geese, but every bird seems to be 
fighting to get ahead, and meantime telling 
every other crane brother and cousin just how 
things ought to be done. Now one end of the 
crooked line swings ahead, and now the other, 
and sometimes the little army heads to the 
southeast and again varies many points of the 
compass, but always a general course to the 
south is maintained. Of all the thousands I 
have seen going over, not one has been upon 
or close to the ground, and all have been so 
high that they would never have been ob- 
served except for their continual trumpeting. 
No doubt they do alight sometimes and some- 
where, but I have not had the luck to see any 
of them. 

“+ @ 

The very first flight of redheads has passed 
over, though the writer did not have the good 
fortune to get a glimpse of it. Hackberry and 
Dewey Lakes, old-time canvasback grounds, 
caught but a few of the flight. Within six 
miles of Hackberry, however, there is a lake 
of a few hundred acres, somewhat out of the 
beaten road. A couple of young hunters from 
Valentine went down to Dewey Lake for a 
day or two on the ducks, but found, much to 
their dissatisfaction, that the lakes were rather 
overrun with hunters in place of ducks. After 
an unsuccessful day of it, very much disap- 
pointed they pulled up camp and started for 
home, getting six miles back on the way by 
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5 o’clock in the afternoon. Then they pulled 
in where this small, unnamed lake is, without 
any suspicion of getting anything, but knowing 
that it was a first-rate place to camp. In their 
own words, if there was one duck upon that lake 
there was a million, and every one of them 
seemed to be a redhead. You know this style 
of estimating the number of ducks, but the 
boys at least proved the foundation for their 
story by bringing twenty-eight redheads into 
town the next day. All of these birds were 
killed between 5 o’clock and dark, for the 
next morning only a very few of all that im- 
mense number remained upon the lake, and 
those few would not fly and could not be ap- 
proached. During the evening flight, according 
to the young men, the birds could not be kept 
off of them, and they stood up in fair sight and 
simply shot as fast as they could load. Why 
the birds came or why they went, is one of the 
duck mysteries, for there was no change of the 
weather: they seemed to be there because they 
felt like it and went away for the same reason. 
Chas. Askins 
Valentine, Neb. 
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J. R. 8., Chattanooga, Tenn.—Having been 
a subscriber of Frrtp aANp STREAM for several 
years, I realize this department is for the 
benefit of your readers. I have a pointer dog 
nearly two years old. About two months ago a 
small sore appeared on the tip of his left ear. 
I have done everything for him I can think of, 
but the sore has gone deeper into his ear until 
it is about a half-inch deep. About a month 
ago the right ear did the same thing in exactly 
the same way. What is the trouble and 
remedy? 

Answer:—External canker. Usually the 
inner ear is diseased and a particle of the ex- 
cretion lodges on the ear-flaps, causing them 
to swell, become inflamed, get sore and split 
open by vigorous shaking of the head. Such 
sores are not easily checked, and the parts 
eaten out will never grow out smoothly again, 
leaving a jagged ear. If not checked soon it 
continues to eat farther and farther into the 
leather, till the entire ear is consumed, and is 
then about impossible to cure, ultimately re- 
sulting in death of the afflicted animal. It is 
also contagious, other dogs merely rubbing 
against the sore ear may get it, and therefore 
this sort of sore ear is not always caused by 
internal canker of the individual so afflicted. 
So soon as the split is noticed it should be 
cauterized with nitrate of silver to check it. A 
crust will form, and by shaking of the head the 
hardened part may crack afresh and cause the 
trouble to start anew. Apply vaseline and 
bandage the ears by slipping a hood over the 
head; cut off the foot part of a sock and slip 


it on, tying to keep in place till fully healed. 
Especially older dogs are much troubled with 
canker of the ears, and the flaps should be 
lifted frequently: to examine the inner portion 
carefully, as thereby much trouble can be 
averted. When once well developed canker 
always is difficult to cure permanently. If a 
dark, waxy, ill-smelling substance is detected, 
it should be cleaned out thoroughly at once 
with a soft sponge moistened with soap and 
water, but care should be taken not to get 
water down into ears. Should the substance be 
noticed to accumulate again and the dog 
evince uneasiness by shaking his head, rubbing 
the ears on the ground or standing objects, 
then the regular canker cure is the proper thing 
to use without delay to avoid further inroads 
and cure the evil. 


A. W. F., Long Branch, N. J.—I have a pair 
of very active hunting and fine-bred Llewellin 
setters, two years old. They held the point on a 
bevy of quail when they were five months old. 
I took them out this fall‘and they hunted well, 
but pointed larks and field sparrows, and 
flushed quail when found. Do you think the 
strong odor from the flowering weeds destroyed 
the scent of the quail? Or was it because the 
dogs are wild and weak on scenting? Do you 
think, when some quail are shot over them, 
they will come around all right? 

Answer:—Lack of experience and work on 
game birds was the probable cause of flushing. 
Dogs brought up in the city and not put on 
game birds till two years of age, hardly know 
what their mission in life is, so that when taken 
out they either potter aimlessly or get be- 
wildered and rush up to birds excitedly, flush- 
ing and chasing them. Getting under control 
is the first thing necessary. Putting them 
through the course of yard training according 
to The Amateur Trainer will do that perfectly 
in short order, and when then taken afield they 
will be easily managed and steady to wing 
and point. 

C. W. J., Albany, Ore.—As a subscriber to 
FreLp AND StrreaM, I would like to know how 
I can best teach an Irish setter to retrieve. 
He is one year old, a good hunter and has an 
abundance of energy, but refuses to retrieve 
for me. The trainer that handled him said 
he would retrieve part of the time, but when 
not in humor could not be forced. 

Answer:—Simply ridiculous. That ‘‘trainer” 
is either a fraud or an ignoramus. Get a copy 
of The Amateur Trainer (FreLD AND STREAM 
can supply it promptly), and put that same 
dog through the course of yard training, which 
will not take long because the dog already 
knows what is wanted and must merely be forced 
to obey. You will speedily have as nice a re- 
triever as you could desire. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN 
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PRIZES EASILY EARNED 


WHEN we announced our Prize Subscription 
Contest to cover the four months between 
August 1 and December 1, it was naturally 
expected that a reasonable amount of interest 
might be aroused, and we anticipated desirable 
results—but nothing even approximately as 
good as those secured. Instead of scores of new 
workers busily ad- 
vancing FIELD AND 
SrreAm’s circulation, 
we have gained hun- 
dreds, covering the en- 
tire field from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Maine to Texas. 
The contest has given 
the magazine into the 
hands of thousands of 
sportsmen who other- 
wise might not have 
been privileged to 
judge its merits; the 
names of more than a 
hundred new towns 
have been added to 
our mailing list; and 
we have still to con- 
sider the fact that, since 
the end of the contest 
is still some three weeks 
in the future, there are 
likely many 
ants who will labor to 
the last day to com- 
plete their lists before 
advising us of their 
success. 

None of the lists so 
far sent in have been 
large, nor did we expect that they would be. 
Our object was principally to break new ground, 
picking up a few subscribers here and there, and 
trusting to the magazine’s general excellence 
to win popular favor wherever introduced. 
We barred subscription agencies from the con- 
test because we wanted its full benefits to be 
reaped by the workers who could count a dozen 
or twenty sportsmen among their personal 
friends and acquaintances, and _ secondarily 
because FIELD AND STREAM is sold on the news 
stands of all the larger cities and towns where 
such agencies are located. However, it is our 
belief that this view of the case did not occur 
to the majorty of our contestants, judging 
from the fact that many, early in the game, 
sent in lists of five or six names and then were 
heard from no more—as though they had 
grown discouraged at the thought that their 
competitors might be doing much better than 
themselves. To such it may be a surprise to 
earn that the largest list so far sent in is for 


contest- 


Fr. W 





TENNANT, Glendive, Mont. 


At present leader in our prize subscription contest 
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only thirty-six subscriptions. The man who 
refused to become discouraged lives in the little 
town of Glendive, Montana, and the indica- 
tions are that the first of December will find 
him owner of a fifty-dollar camping outfit, in 
addition to the regular cash commissions, 
amounting to twenty-four dollars. His most 
dangerous competitor is located at Syracuse, 
N. Y. Two men are tied for the third place. 

A second prize com- 
petition under prac- 
tically similar condi- 
tions will commence 
December 1, as an- 
nounced in the adver- 
tising pages of the 
present issue. As a 
special inducement to 
workers we have 
added a fourth prize 
of the value of ten 
dollars. Consequently, 
there will be sporting 
goods amounting in 
value to one hundred 
and fifteen dollars 
given the four lucky 
individuals—a_ free 
gift, inasmuch as they 
will already have been 
generously paid in cash 
commissions for their 
work in presenting the 
magazine to the atten- 
tion of their sportsmen 
friends. In a second 
contest of this descrip- 
tion the governing con- 


ditions are always 
better understood 
than in the first; 
we anticipate that »t least double the 
present number of workers will enter the 
field; they will be less easily discouraged, 


and the lists sent in should average a bit 
longer. In the meantime it would seem 
advisable for all who were in the initial race 
to secure every available subscription during 
the working time still left to them, since two or 
three days of persistent endeavor might easily 
secure a prize-winning list. 





GAME PROTECTIVE MEASURES 


I am with Fre~tp anp Srream in its fight 
for the protection of game, especially water- 
fowl, and I hope you will keep hammering at 
it until you get a national law passed for their 
protection. As they are migratory, and a 
uniformity of state laws is therefore impossible, 
they can be protected only by a national statute. 
There is no justice in the present arrangement, 
for the laws of one state may compel its citizens 
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to refrain from shooting wild fowl at a certain 
season, while the slaughter is unlimited as soon 
as the flight crosses the line into a sister state. 
It has not been many years since hundreds of 
mallards fed on the creeks in this neighborhood; 
now one is rarely seen. 

I also trust you will put in some good “‘licks”’ 
against the marketing of game. We haven’t 
enough game to supply all of our hotels and 
restaurants—not even enough to furnish sport 
for those who love to get out occasionally into 
God’s country with gun and dog, to enjoy a 
day in the open for the sake of the sport itself. 
Let your slogan be ‘‘Down with the market 
gunner!” and do not cease firing until an 
educated public sentiment has made the con- 
ditions such that it will be impossible for these 
men to ply their nefarious trade. There are 
an abundance of ways by which a man can 
earn a livelihood in this land of ours, without 
a resort to slaughtering our game. A law 
that would prohibit market hunting would 
be of vast benefit. 

A. W. Bohannan 

Surry, Va. 


GAME LAW CHANGES 


For the following valuable condensation 
of the changes in their game laws made by 
the various states and provinces during 1907, 
we are indebted to the ‘‘Farmers’ Bulletin,” 
recently issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture: 

In 1907 regular legislative sessions were 
held in all of the states and territories except 
seven—Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, Oklahoma and Virginia—and also 
in all the provinces of Canada. Game bills were 
under consideration in each of these states and 
provinces, and new laws were passed in all ex- 
cept Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Dakota and British Columbia. 
Including the local laws of New York, about 
six in number, and the seventy-one in North 
Carolina, the statutes affecting game numbered 
in all about 180. Several states, including 
Alabama, Missouri, Texas and Utah, adopted 
entirely new game laws, and Alabama, South 
Dakota and West Virginia passed the American 
Ornithologists’ Union law, giving complete 
protection to non-game birds. 

In the number of bills introduced 
general demand for change of some 
record of 1907 is second to that of no previous 
year, although the number of bills actually 
passed was equalled by the legislation of 1905. 
In spite of the large number of bills intro- 
duced there was a manifest tendency toward 
conservatism. Most of the changes of season 
were made with a view of securing greater pro- 
tection. In several states the seasons were 
closed entirely for certain kinds of game, and in 


and the 
sort the 
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others measures were allowed to fail rather 
than pass in an unsatisfactory form. Much 
attention was given to licenses as a means of 
providing funds fer game protection, and also 
to legislation extending or strengthening the 
warden service. 

Among the novel or more striking features 
of the year’s legislation were acts prohibiting 
the use of automatic guns for the hunting of 
game in Pennsylvania, New Brunswick and 
Ontario; establishing an elective office of game 
commissioner in Alabama; providing for an 
optional license in Tennessee for a resident 
hunting with verbal permission on lands where 
otherwise he would have to obtain written 
consent; authorizing rewards for information 
leading to conviction for killing big game in 
Wyoming and the increase in such rewards in 
Minnesota; requiring the state warden of Idaho 
to investigate means of destroying noxious 
animals; providing that all heads of big game 
secured in Alberta must be stamped or branded 
by the Department of Agriculture before being 
sold; requiring that anyone who kills a deer in 
Vermont must report the fact and exhibit the 
head to the nearest game warden; limiting 
hunting and lumber camps in Maine to the use 
of six deer a season; and applying the residue 
over and above expenses of the game protection 
fund in Missouri to the improvement of roads. 

The license system was adopted for the first 
time in Alabama, California, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Texas. Alien licenses were established 
in Alabama, California, Connecticut, Maine, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, Texas and Utah; 
non-resident licenses in Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Texas, and resident licenses in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Tennessee and Utah. 
Michigan, Vermont and Wyoming established 
bird licenses, and Alberta and Nova Scotia 
guide licenses. Nova Scotia and Ontario made 
provision for licenses for guests of residents; 
Missouri changed its state license to a county 
license, and Tennessee and Alberta provided 
licenses for game dealers, that of Tennessee 
being graduated in fee according to the popu- 
lation of the town in which it might be used. 
Two optional licenses were established, that of 
Tennessee, already mentioned, and a license 
for hunting deer in New Brunswick, the issue 
of which was made discretionary by the sur- 
veyor general of the province. Prince Edward 
Island provided a special license for non- 
residents paying taxes on real estate valued 
at $325 or more; Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island adopted identical provisions permitting 
members of existing fishing and hunting clubs 
to secure non-resident licenses on payment of 
a fee of $1, and Quebec, which increased the 
non-resident license fee from $10 to $25, made 
an exemption retaining the $10 fee for members 
of incorporated fish and game clubs. Ontario 
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increased the non-resident fee from $25 to $50, 
and Saskatchewan increased the fees charged 
non-residents for hunting big game and birds 
from $25 to $100 and from $15 to $50 respec- 
tively. As a result of the year’s legislation, 
hunting licenses of some sort are now required 
in all the provinces of Canada and all the states 
and territories except Alaska, Arkansas, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Georgia, Indian Territory, 
Nevada, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 





HOW ABOUT HOUNDING DEER? 


To say that I was paralyzed to read the 
following dispatch in my morning paper, is 
putting it mildly: 

‘*PLatrsBurG, Oct. 9.—A_ resolution favoring the 
»assage of a law providing for a period when deer may 
hunted with hounds in this state was unanimously 
adopted by the delegates of the Essex County Repub- 
lican convention. The resolution declares it to be 
the sense of the Republican party in the convention 
assembled that safety to man, humanity to deer, and 
sport for hunters would all be furthered by a revision 
of the game laws to provide for two weeks’ hounding 
of deer, and that our assemblymen be asked to aid in 
the revision of the same.” 


To what straits must the G. O. P. of Essex 
County have come to officially and “unani- 
mously” sanction this lapse into barbarism. 
“*Humanity to Deer!”’ Well,dead deer are out 
of their troubles. Perhaps it would be more 
humane to send them to join the buffalo. 
‘‘Safety to man!” Yes, for as long as there are 
deer to be hunted there will be hunters who 
cannot resist trying their skill on the alluring 
“moving bush’! Surely, the deer are a 
menace to the safety of man. Thumbs down, 
please! Sport for the hunter! Certainly, on the 
assumption that Nero was a “‘hunter,” if not 
a sportsman—perhaps that also is true. By 
all means let us join the ranks of the bull fighters 
of Spain and the Jew baiters of enlightened 
Russia. Let us drive the deer to the lakes 
where they can easily be clubbed to death, or 
if your taste runs to automatic rifles, put out 
of their misery in that way. Humanity, safety, 
sport! All hail the new trilogy! 

If this resolution had been adopted in an 
east-side assembly district, one might lay the 
whole thing to the machinations of a political 
boss in search of a novel issue, but for a thing 
of that kind to happen in Essex County, the 
home of the deer, is inconceivable. 

A. D. Gibbs 

Norwich, N. Y. 





It is the general consensus of opinion among 
experienced woodsmen that still hunting will 
run deer out of a locality much quicker than 
hounding. They flee from the dogs, as their 
ancestors for ages immemorial have fled from 
wolves, with a full understanding of the danger 
and a perfect reliance upon their ability to dis- 
tance it, or to escape by resorting to the simple 
artifice of dodging; but they hold in terror the 
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death that tracks them silently—the dread 
gray-clad figure that rises like a shadow, now 
here, now there, but always where and when 
least expected—the stinging bullet that speeds 
from some distant covert to kill or maim. 
Small wonder, indeed, if chosen haunts become 
unbearable, and the deer risk turning from an 
abundant food supply rather than remain to 
feast where disaster momentarily impends. In 
his “Still Hunter,”’ Van Dyke says: ‘‘That the 
market hunter is almost invariably a still 
hunter is unfortunately true.’’ And these words 
were written more than twenty years ago, when 
deer hounding was legal in practically all states. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that the man 
who hunted for the meat would have provided 
himself with dogs had their employment been 
profitable. We are not defending the practice 
of hpunding, but simply stating the other side 
of the question. 

Again, there are many sportsmen who love 
hounds with as true an affection as the quail 
hunter entertains for his pointer or setter. 
May they not question the justice of laws 
which extend privileges to one man, and to the 
other says, ‘‘Thou Shalt Not?”’ The argument 
against hounding is that the deer are not given 
a fair ‘hance for their lives. Can it be con- 
sistently urged by men who would not kill a 
dozen birds in a month if deprived of their 
canine assistants in the field? It is a question 
of more than passing importance, in view of 
the present trend of game protective legislation, 
and we would be glad to have the opinions of 
our readers thereon. Knowing nothing of our 
correspondent’s practical experience in hound- 
ing deer, it may not be amiss to suggest that 
a good stand on a well-defined runway does 
not always spell ‘‘meat in the pot.” The legis- 
lature that granted a short hounding season 
could as easily prohibit killing deer in the 
water—with clubs or otherwise.] 


Unper the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club rules 
awarding a silver button to the fisherman who 
lands a tarpon not less than 4 feet 6 inches long 
on a No. 9 linen line, rod not less than 6 feet, 
tip not weighing more than 6 ounces, three 
buttons were awarded on October 10, 11 and 
12 to J. R. Cotter of Tarpon, Texas, and two 
during the same period to A. W. Hooper of 
Boston, Mass. |The longest of the fish measured 
5 feet 1 inch, which is five inches under the 
limit, entitling the captor to a gold button. 
Mr. Hooper, an active member of the club, 
and numerous other associations of kindred 
nature, one day recently struck a six-foot 
tarpon near the end of the Aransas Pass jetty, 
and the fight lasted until the fish had led the 
way four miles out from shore. He had tired 
his fish and was leading him up to the gaff, 
when the worn line parted in the guides. 
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In view of the general interest aroused by 
the reported appearance of wild pigeons in 
various localities this season, it may not be 
amiss to give a detailed account of the methods 
employed by the men to whose greed for gain 
was due the disappearance of the vast flocks 
that once frequented our hardwood forests. 
The following ‘‘confessions” of a netter re- 
cently appeared in the Portland Advertiser: 

The season of catching them began the first 
of July and we seldom got many after the 
second week in September. There were usually 
a few to be seen in June, but the greater part 
of them appeared the next month. The greatest 
bother to those who caught the birds were the 
hawks, particularly what are known as pigeon 
hawks. So long as a hawk was near a bed the 
pigeons would not come around and we used 
to set traps for the big birds, while I have also 
shot hawks that were found in the vicinity of 
anet. When we trapped them we would break 
off the top of a young tree and then fasten the 
trap to the trunk. It was placed on a limb to 
lie in a horizontal position as when set on the 
ground, and for bait we tied to the trigger a 
mouse or a young pigeon. Many a time I have 
gone down to the woods and found a big hawk 
fluttering from a trap, and you may rest as- 
sured I took considerable pleasure in despatch- 
ing it. The bed on which the pigeons alighted 
when we trapped them was about 30 leet long 
and 15 feet wide, and to attract them to the 
place we had what was called a ‘‘lighter.” 
We would take a long dry pine pole, bore holes 
through it at right angles from one end to the 
other, and in these holes we inserted hardwood 
sticks about six feet long. When it was pre- 
pared the pole was carried to the top of the 
tree and fastened there. This done, four sticks 
crotched at the top were driven into the ground 
near the bed and on them were placed poles 
to which the birds flew after perching on the 
lighter for a short time. 

The net was usually made of linen and cost 
a pretty good sum. I have one now that was 
made by Mrs. Davis, mother of the late Captain 
Samuel L. Davis of Standish, and I paid her 
eight dollars for it, after procuring the linen. 
Another fellow had one made at the same time 
and paid the price I did. Generally the net 
was carried down over the pigeons by means of 
spring poles. The net was placed lengthwise of 
the bed at one side, being laid in folds with one 
edge pinned securely to the ground. A wire 
was run along the other edge and at each end a 
spring pole was fastened to the wire and pulled 
back, so that when the combination was set off 
the poles would be thrown toward the other side 
of the bed and take the net right over the birds. 
This method was not wholly satisfactory, how- 
ever, as a good many of the pigeon escaped. 


One day while I and my partner in the 
business were wondering what could be done 
to overcome the difficulty, I happened to think 
that two windlasses, one at each end of the 
bed, might do the trick, and so I suggested the 
scheme to him. My idea was to dig little pits 
at the ends and have windlasses operated with 
stone weights which should be so arranged as 
to carry the sticks attached to the net far 
enough over to permit no pigeons to get away. 
Accordingly we set to woik to improve on 
our apparatus. The pits were dug and then 
we spent some time drilling holes in two 
stones, after which iron gudgeons were placed 
in them. Then the windlasses were made and 
we got a team and hauled the outfit to the bed. 
The two sticks which extended from the wind- 
lasses to the edge of the net were held back 
by two posts, each of which had a notch on one 
side. The windlasses were arranged to carry 
the net over the bed so closely that we believed 
all the pigeons would be caught instantly, and 
then we wound them up for the first time. As 
the sticks were pulled back they were placed in 
the notches, while the folds of the net were care- 
fully arranged. To spring the trap a string 
was attached to one of the sticks near the notch 
and when this was pulled both were released 
and snapped over to the other side as the 
weights dropped. You can imagine how com- 
pletely the net covered the bed and I can as- 
sure you there was a great hubbub when the 
pigeons found themselves caught. We did not 
operate the net every day, and when we were 
after the birds we went down early and baited the 
bed, strewing corn or wheat overit. We have 
used half a bushel of corn on one catching day. 
One peculiar thing connected with the business 
was that one year the pigeons would prefer corn 
and the next season wheat would prove the 
better bait. Having covered the ground with 
the food, we hid in the woods and awaited 
developments. Of course there were times 
when the business required patience, and we 
used to take a lunch along to be prepared for 
a stay of several hours if necessary. The birds 
first began to gather on the lighter in the top 
of the tree and then would flutter down to the 
four poles, which were arranged near the bed. 

In a short time, if they were not feeling a bit 
shy or if a hawk did not appear, they would go 
to the bed and begin to pick up grain. When 
about two-thirds of the flock were there we 
had to pull the string, for it invariably hap- 
pened that if we waited for the others to join 
them the whole brood would go up with a whir 
and we’d have to tramp home again and wait 
for another try. The windlass system was 
found to be a great improvement over the plain 
spring pole, as we expected, and you should 
have seen the catch the first time we pulled the 
string. We were mighty fearful that some- 
thing would go amiss, but the instant that the 
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twitch came the stones dropped, and snap! 
went the sticks, bringing the net down so sud- 
denly and so closely that the pigeons didn’t 
have time to make the slightest move to escape 
before they were in the toils. O, but there was 
a great fluttering then, you can bet your bottom 
dollar! The birds jumped as high as they 
could to get their heads through the meshes. 
We made a pretty fair catch that day—seven- 
teen dozen, I believe—and they were then 
selling for fifty cents. How did we kill them? 
Well, we didn’t wring their necks or decapitate 
them, but simply pinched their heads with the 
thumb and forefinger. That made an end of 
them instantly, and then they were picked. 
They were usually so plump that they were 
very nice eating, and for my part I preferred 
them two days after they had been killed. 
Some kept them longer than that, and I remem- 
ber one instance where the price was so low 
in Portland that two men brought back some 
birds they had carried there and kept them 
several days, after which a part were eaten. 

Of course, ours was not the only bed in the 
community, and it often happened that, when 
we had a catching day, the pigeons which were 
in the vicinity of another bed, having nothing 
to eat, would come over to ours, which was 
at a considerable distance. and we would get 
them. Once a man came to us and complained 
that we had taken about half the birds that he 
had hoped to catch. The pigeons were some- 
times shot, and a party once started out and 
bagged a good many right near a bed. They 
were ignorant of the fact that the bed was so 
close by until the man who looked after it 
came to them and informed them that they 
were shooting his pigeons. They at once de- 
parted, as the rights of the catchers were 
invariably respected. 


OTHER CLUBS GET IN LINE 


Tue membeis of the Buckeye Fishing Club, 
of Columbus, Ohio, retain pleasant memories 
of their last annual outing. This Club camps 
each year either in Canada or in Northern 
Michigan, on the shore of some lake where 
piscatorial sport is found in abundance. This 
year the camping grounds of 1906 were again 
chosen, on Potato or Pinacoming Island, which 
contains about seventy acres of land and is 
located about four miles off the town of Wau- 
baushene, on the eastern shore of Georgian 
Bay. 

The waters surrounding this island and the 
hundreds of others) dotting the bay afford such 
fishing as can hardly be found elsewhere. 

The Buckeye Fishing Club is incorporated, 
has spacious quarters on the main street of 
the city, and is composed of citizens of Col- 
umbus, from all walks of life, who enjoy one 
outing of two to three weeks each year. The 


Club was organized in 1885, and its membership 
is limited to one hundred, with ninety-one 
members on the roll at the present time. The 
outing of 1907 was joined in by eighty-three 
members, many of whom attended the camp 
of 1906 at the same location. 

Usually the departure for camp is between 
the middle and last of August, in a special car, 
picking up a sleeper at some point on the route, 
where most convenient, and also carrying : 
sixty-foot baggage car loaded to its fullest 
capacity with such provisions as are not 
perishable, and a camping outfit of tents, cots, 
bedding, cooking ranges and utensils, eight 
cooks and assistants accompanying the party 
to provide for the comfort of its members. Camp 
officers are elected before starting on the outing: 
A captain, two lieutenants, a surgeon and a 
compnissary. Rules and regulations are adopted 
to insure good sanitary conditions and enjoy- 
ment for all, the commissary purchasing all 
necessaries for the table, and the captain and 
his lieutenants having general charge of the 
conduct of the camp. 

Twenty-four sleeping tents, pitched in a 
semi-circle, with the recreation and dining tents 
forming the string of the bow, and with the 
American and British flags floating from their 
individual staffs, present an inspiring picture. 
A launch carrying twenty to twenty-four 
people, and row-boats to the number of sixteen 
to eighteen, are employed for fishing purposes. 
The Severn River being within easy striking 
distance, a number of the campers board the 
launch, trailing their row-boats to the mouth 
of the Severn, where they land and carry their 
boats over the portage, about one hundred feet, 
to the river, securing as fine piscatorial sport 
as may be found in any of the lakes or streams 
in Canada. The small-mouth black bass, the 
pike, the blue-gill, and the channel catfish are 
plentiful, and fine catches were brought in each 
day the river was visited. Returning, the 
launch would be in waiting to take them and 
their catch to camp. 

The Canadian laws require that each angler 
shall take out a license, the moderate sum of 
two dollars being charged for the season; but 
as the club remains in camp only two or three 
weeks, the members are not compelled to take 
out individual licenses for the entire year, the 
club paying for five or six family licenses, which 
give the entire membership privilege to angle 
during their stay. This matter is left entirely 
to the good judgment of the government 
officials, and while the law may not be obeyed 
literally, yet it is in spirit, and it is believed 
satisfactorily to the government. The law 
limits the number of game fish that may be 
taken in a day by each angler, which prevents 
depletion of the waters, and gives sport to all 
the followers of Izaak Walton. 


Columbus, Ohio. E. M. Slack 
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WE are not enough in the woods during the 
winter months. Whether or not the American 
people are constitu- 
tionally timorous of 
cold, the fact holds 
good that we are in- 
doors practically every minute that circum- 
stances will permit during the chilly months, 
certainly more than any other people living in 
the same latitude. The first frosts of autumn 
set our nerves atingle with the joy of living; 
we flock to the forests and duck marshes, 
glorying in our hardiness and contemptuous 
of the wrath of the elements; but when the 
east winds come with laden rain, and the sleet 
storms swirl down from the boreal regions, 
and the Snow King spreads his fleecy mantle 
over the land—then our camp fires suddenly 
lose their cheer, the thinness of canvas walls 
impresses us as never before, and our thoughts 
turn to the dry and secure footing of city 
thoroughfares. We are not as yet far enough 
removed from the old pioneer days to have 
forgotten that the struggle was formerly to 
avoid unnecessary exposure to the weather. 
Our forefathers, in their loosely woven jeans 
and thin moccasins, could not comfortably 
brave the rains and snows, and naturally they 
labored the harder in summer that winter 
might find them snugly housed and provisioned. 
Conditions have changed, but inherited ideas 
and habits have a way of clinging. It un- 
doubtedly is still most disagreeable to be 
forced abroad in midwinter, but it is never- 
theless possible, as may easily be demonstrated, 
to secure a great deal of pleasure from such an 
outing if taken voluntarily and with a purpose. 
There is much worth seeing in the December 
and January woods. The snow covering mel- 
lows the rugged angles of Nature int curves 
of beauty; accentuates the best and hides the 
worst; and now that the summer’s foliage is 
down, there are immeasurably extended vistas 
for the eye to feast upon. The earth has be- 
come for the nonce a broad, white page, upon 
which every footfall, however light, is plainly 
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WINTER OUTINGS 


registered. Summer hides the secrets of the 
wilderness; winter reveals them. Even in 


localities supposed to be wholly barren of 
game or wild life, astonishing discoveries con- 
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Preserve—Protect—Propagate 






front the visitant at every turn. It is like a 
glimpse of a new world—an experience that 
must be enjoyed time and again before one 
can claim to possess a thorough knowledge of 
even his immediate outdoor surroundings. 
e ¢ 6 
WHEN we consider the causes which, within 
a comparatively short term of years, have prac- 
tically swept out of 
WHEN THE BETTER existence the teem- 
SHOT WAS THE ing abundance of 
BETTER FED game that originally 
inhabited our for- 
ests, prairies and mountains, there must be 
taken into account that this selfsame ever- 
present supply of wild meat formed the main 
dependence of the hardy pioneers for building 
up and sustaining the strength required to 
wield the axe and guide the plow. Nowadays, 
when a man ventures to remove himself and 
his family to fresh fields of enterprise and 
endeavor, unless he is possessed of sufficient 
financial means to insure a living for all until 
such time as support may come from his labor, 
he is taking chances no sane person would 
accept; but at an earlier day conditions were 
different. Granted a rifle and ammunition, 
and the skill to place a bullet at or near the 
target’s center, no man had cause to dread 
starvation. The wilderness was his larder; he 
drew upon its resources confidently, constantly 
and lavishly, and the amount of game that 
could be devoured in a year by even one healthy 
and hungry family—not counting the dogs— 
will be best appreciated by sportsmen who 
have camped for a week or a month in good 
hunting grounds. The needs of the aboriginal 
hunter were never a serious menace to the 
game, for he lived at best a roving life, drifting 
from place to place as the game drifted and 
slaughtering only to satisfy his hunger; but 
the white man camped year after year in his 
little clearing and supported his famiiy by 
taking toll from the immediate surroundings. 
Moreover, since people must have clothing 
as well as food, and as money in those days 
was something more than scarce, there must 
be collected stores of skins and peltry to ex- 
change for necessities at the nearest trading 
post. And after the farm had been brought 
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to the point of productiveness, and game no 
longer figured of necessity as its owner’s chief 
article of diet, he continued to hunt for the 
mere love of hunting, and his children and 
grandchildren after him, working the same old 
ground over and over, and as the deer grew 
scarce, turning their attention to the squirrels, 
hares and birds. There was never a thought of 
preserving a remnant of game for the benefit 
of generations yet to come, though its growing 
scarcity was necessarily recognized; but in- 
stead, each man and boy killed all that he 
might and envied the good fortune of his an- 
cestors in having lived when there was shooting 
really worth while. Here we have in a nutshell 
the story of wholesale slaughter, beside which 
the butchery of the buffalo for their hides, 
and the annihilation of the pigeon hordes by 
market hunters, are as minor incidents. 


* * * 


GENERALLY speaking, a half-century of the 
white man’s occupancy of any section sufficed 
to wipe out its game; in 
the prairie regions of the 
west a still shorter time 


AS REGARDS 
PRESENT GAME 


PROTECTION sufficed. Game laws 
came into vogue none 
too soon. They have accomplished something 


of good—particularly in the older settled re- 
gions, where at the time of their adoption prac- 
tically nothing in the nature of game remained. 
In nearly every New England state the farmers 
are now complaining of the depredations of 
deer upon their growing crops, but it must be 
remembered that in these states the protection 
given the deer has been absolute for a term of 
years, amounting substantially to preservation, 
since, at first at any rate, the sympathy of the 
entire population held steadfast by the new law’s 
enforcement. Farther west, where term pro- 
tection has been given the prairie chicken, this 
policy has served to re-stock ranges long de- 
pleted. And so it will be found, taking the 
country through, that if we desire an abun- 
dance of game, it is necessary only to safe- 
guard the remnant left to us until it has been 
given time to increase. In such a work the 
first essential is to secure the approval of the 
public at large, since legislation of any sort is 
ineffective unless rigorously enforced. It is 
an open secret that game laws are inoperative 
because they are believed to be inimical to the 
interests of certain classes. The poor hold that 
they favor the rich; the agriculturist contends 
that the city sportsman is given an opportunity 
to kill the game he himself has reared and pro- 
tected, before the crops are gathered and he 
has time to bring his own gun into service. 
Largely because of this sentiment we have the 
almost universal practice of posting farms, 
the logical outcome of which will be to render 
iarcical all laws in relation to close and open 


FIELD AND STREAM 


seasons. In other words, what is the good of 
an open season if all game is within enclosures 
to which the shooting public is forbidden? 


* * * 


Here it would seem that we are brought 
face to face with the need of adopting some 
new policy, and, if possible, 

TO SECURE one that will protect alike 
BETTER farmer, sportsman and game. 
CONDITIONS The author of ‘‘The Posted 
Farm” claims that, if the 

correct line of procedure is adopted, at a time 
net far distant—certainly within the probable 
life period of our youthful and middle-aged 
readers—there will be an abundance of game 
for one and all, open seasons of months instead 
of weeks duration, nominal license fees for 
residents or non-residents, and open markets 
for game wherever there are those who desire 
to buy. This would mean unlimited sport for 
gunners—an enormously increased food supply 
—heretofore unobtainable delicacies for rich 
and poor—a new and illimitable source of 
wealth for American farmers and land owners— 
profitable employment for hundreds and thou- 
sands who may now justly complain of en- 
forced idleness. All this, he believes, may be 
brought to pass through intelligent and method- 
ical game propagation, providing such a policy 
shall be universally adopted and adhered to. 
And who shall say that the scheme is visionary 
—or too stupendous for the American people 
to undertake and successfully carry out? 
Withirt the past few years game propagation 
and preserving, as practised in England and 
other European countries, has been made the 
subject of earnest study as offering the only 
practical solution of the problem now con- 
fronting us. The experience of centuries has 
conclusively proven that all descriptions of 
game birds increase in numbers quite as rapidly 
as domestic fowls, providing they are intel- 
ligently protected and cared for. Unquestion- 
ably, too, there can never be too much game 
for the sportsman, the dealer, the consumer, or 
the farmer, to whom every bird or quadruped 
sold represents so much clear gain over and 
above his present income. Taking these facts 
as basis for an argument, it should be easy to 
convert anyone to the policy of game propa- 
gation. Here is a chance to turn the aban- 
doned farms of New England, the untillable hill 
lands and marshes of the West and South, into 
productive game parks, offering an alluring 
field for idle capital, whether it consists of cash 
or time and American enterprise. The plan of 
campaign presupposes a popular interest, 
general approval, and a steady pull in the 
right direction with every hand at the rope 
It anticipates a merciless crusade of exter- 
mination against the natural enemies of game— 
hawks, crows, foxes, weasels and other vermin, 
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It depends upon the forethought of all who are 
interested to guarantee the game needful pro- 
tection and care during the first years of the 
new dispensation. And in return for this it 
promises returns beyond the wildest dreams 
of those who have heretofore pinned their hopes 
upon the working of impractical and too often 
unenforceable game laws. 


* * * 


WHETHER or not the ideas of our contributor 
are of practical value, is a question worthy of 
consideration. It is likely 
that our readers will find 
more than one flaw in his 
theories, even while con- 
ceding that they are in the main correct. With- 
out doubt many will condemn him as a dan- 
gerous enthusiast, and perhaps censure the 
editorial policy in giving such revolutionary 
views undue publicity. Criticism is expected 
and invited. Sooner or later the battle of 
Preservation versus Protection must be fought 
toafinish. Nothing is to be gained by shunning 
the issue, but much may be lost, for existing 
conditions demand that our remnant of game 
must be in some manner safeguarded, and with- 
out delay. Read the story and comment upon 
it freely and fairly. 


WHAT DO OUR 
READERS SAY? 


* * * 


Ir 1s reported there is a movement on foot 
to procure authorization for erecting a dam 
on the Raquette River, 
and which bids fair to 
succeed, since the meas- 
ure is assured of strong 
support. Unquestionably it is to the better 
interest of sportsmen to discourage the placing 
of any obstruction in the waterways of the 
Adirondack region, and we cannot too strongly 
urge the need of concerted effort in opposition 
to this scheme. The condition of the sixth 
lake of the Fulton Chain will be duplicated 
on Raquette Lake if the proposed dam is 
built, and this is a contingency that the sports- 
men of our state cannot look forward to with 
complacent resignation. 


SAFEGUARD OUR 
WATERWAYS 


* + * 


WITHIN twenty years the forests of America 
will have been swept away! It is difficult 
to credit the astounding 

A DISQUIETING prediction made by Charles 
FORECAST Wisner Barrell in the pres- 
ent issue, but unfortun- 

ately there is no lack of indisputable evidence 
to support his every statement. ‘Twenty years 
ago it was supposed that our supply of white 
pine was inexhaustible; to-day the best grades 
of white pine lumber are quoted at from $97 to 
$114 a thousand board feet. As showing the 
present value of this wood, Rev. Edward Everett 
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Hale, chaplain of the United States Senate, tells 
that he ordered a set of book shelves on which 
the cabinet-maker made a price, and then 
asked whether they should be of mahogany 
or white pine. The pine forests of Maine and 
Michigan have disappeared before the wood- 
man’s axe and saw. In the latter state six 
million acres of denuded pine lands are on the 
delinquent tax list—robbed of their forest 
growth and abandoned. ‘The best stands of 
white pine are now found on the Indian reser- 
vations in Minnesota and Wisconsin, with a 
few small bodies in New England, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana and Idaho. When we con- 
sider that one hundred and sixty billion feet 
were cut and marketed in the twenty years 
between 1870 and 1890, it is not difficult to 
foresee disastrous results from even another 
decade of unrestricted timber slaughter. There 
must be an earnest effort made, and at once, 
to awaken a popular demand for forest pro- 
tection. The need is too plainly self-evident 
to require urging. If good is to be accom- 
plished, the present is the time for action. 


* * * 


SUPPLEMENTARY to the announcement of 
the death of Mr. John P. Burkhard, the founder 
and former managing 
editor of Fre.p AND 
SrreAM, it may be 
proper to say that, upon 
account of failing health 
his active connection with the magazine was 
practically severed more than a year ago, at 
the time of the company’s reorganization. 
Since October 1, 1906, the business control 
has been wholly in the hands of the publisher, 
E. F. Warner, who resigned from the business 
management of Pearson’s to become identified 
with America’s leading sportsmen’s magazine. 
At the reorganization referred to, changes 
were made in the editorial offices, and im- 
portant additions to the staff of workers. S. D. 
Barnes, the present managing editor, is well 
known to American sportsmen by reason of 
his twenty years of active connection with the 
various publications devoted to the interests 
of sportsmanship. As is the case with all 
other members of FreLtp AND StrREAM’s working 
force, Mr. Barnes’s knowledge of the woods 
and waters is wholly practical. He will uphold 
as best he may the long-established policy of 
the magazine, fostering interest in the better 
protection of the forests, fish and game, in the 
advancement of true sportsmanship, and in 
the upgrowing of a more perfect fraternal 
spirit among all lovers of Nature’s great out- 
of-doors. And in this work he requests the 
co-operation of those who hold that the best 
efforts of the individual should be freely given 
for the public good, 
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MOTOR BOAT SHOWS 


THE motor boat business in this country, 
though in fact only a few years old, has out- 
grown in the past two years the necessity of 
mixing with other exhibits as in the past, and 
will now hold its own shows under the excellent 
management of Chester I. Campbell. The first of 
the series will be held at the Grand Central 
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WINNER OF THE FIRST 
OCEAN RACE 


“ELSA CRAIG, 
MOTOR BOAT 


Palace, New York City, December 7 to 14; 
the second at the Coliseum, Chicago, January 
1-8; and the third at the Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, January 25 to February 1. The New 
York show will be controlled by the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manufac turers, 
Inc. The Chicago and Boston exhibitions, 
while not entirely under their control, will be 
participated in by them. Motor boating has 
grown in favor with sportsmen to such an 
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extent that clubs are being organized to fur- 
ther this high-class sport. | Many race meets 
have been held, as well as endurance tests, 
which has proven that this little craft will 
accomplish about all that is expected of it. 

AmonaG the many devices marketed recently 
for making winter motoring more comfortable 
is an exhaust heater which is made up of 
several coils of pipe laid horizontally, cross-wise 
of the car, under the footboards. Just as long 
as the motor is running, a portion of the exhaust 
gas is diverted through this coil, and where an 
enclosed body is used the whole interior can 
be kept at an even temperature. Where the 
car is an open one the heater serves to keep 
the feet warm, and what warmth escapes makes 
its way upward under the laprobes and serves 
to keep the occupant in comfort where he is 
most liable to be cold, in the feet and legs. 

Tue Motor Boat Club of America was organ- 
ized in October, 1905, and is composed of per- 
sons owning racing or pleasure motor boats, and 
there is probably no club in this country to-day 
that such a fleet of racing craft. 
Their handsome club house is located at 
304 West 58th Street. The honorary members 
of the club are: Rear-Admiral Joseph B, Cogh- 
lan, U. S. N.; Lord Notchcliffe (Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth); James Gordon Bennett; Hon. 
Alfred R. Page, and Hon. James Francis. 

WHEN the engine gets to missing a little 
and no fault can be found in the ignition or 
valves, it is well to look also to the muffler to 
see if it is clogged. A choked muffler will cause 
an engine to miss sometimes because of the 
back pressure. 
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A LITTLE FISHING TRIP 


Frederie B. Hart, of the Thomas B. Jeffery Co., and party 


To OBVIATE accidents from back-firing when 
cranking the engine, place thumb against the 
index finger and take the crank handle between 
the four fingers and palm of the hand. Should 
a back-kick occur the hand will open readily 
and no injuries will result. 

an 

‘“BLACK SMOKE, together with red flame, 
shows that the mixture is too rich; yellow 
flame shows it is too weak; blue flame, together 
with clean exhaust and a_ well-emphasized 
note from the muffler waste pipe indicates the 
correct setting. Similarly, back firing in the 
engine manifold may be taken to show too 
weak a mixture, and muffler firing one which is 
too rich. A pronounced shuffling at the air 
intake or a sharp whistle is apt to show a re- 
stricted. air opening, even though the usual 
indications may not point to any real difficulty 
with the carburation. Flooding while the 
motor is turning may be due to a leaky float 
valve, a sodden float, too high a level in the 
float pot or a fuel adjustment too open, so 
that more fuel is raised than can be vaporized.” 

-From “Automobile Dealer and Repairer.” 


, PHE “COLONELS” ARE MOTORING 


Tue following report relating to automobile 
conditions in the South has just been made by 
Mr. L. E. Hoffman, traveling representative 
for the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. Mr. Hoffman, 
having traveled through the South for the past 
five years, is no doubt able to forecast conditions 
as correctly as any one in the business: 

‘‘The South is rapidly coming to the front, 
and while there are practically no roads, auto- 
mobiles seem to be gaining in favor. Outside 
of the principal cities the road conditions are 
such that it makes it very difficult for the ordi- 
nary heavy, cumbersome machine to navigate. 
Owing to the lightness and flexibility of the 
Franklin, they have met with popular favor 
and now take the lead in the South. Business 
is gradually growing, and I predict there will be 
an increase of at least fifty per cent. in the 
number of Franklin machines sold there during 
1908. The dealers are very enthusiastic, and 
in most cases have doubled and in some cases 
tripled their contracts for the ever reliable 
Franklin cars.” 





PANHARD II 
@ Designed and built by the Electric Launch Co. 
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THE JONES AUTOMATIC SPEED 
CONTROL GOVERNOR 


A NEw device which will control the speed 
of an automobile has just been placed before 
the automobile public. At last the owner of 
a car may be superior to the chauffeur. Joseph 
W. Jones, inventor of the pioneer automobile 
speed indicator, which bears his name, is 
responsible for the new device. It is used in 
connection with the speed indicator and will 
be known as the Jones automatic speed control 
governor. This governor promises, in a certain 
sense, to revolutionize the operation of auto- 
mobiles. Through its use the man in the 
tonneau will have positive control of the car’s 
speed. The simple operation of an electrical 
switch, which may be thrown to ten miles 
contact, means that the car cannot exceed 
that speed. Owners of motor cars are more 
than frequently brought into court for exceed- 
ing the speed limit and made to suffer un- 
necessary expense and loss of time, when the 
whole trouble may be due to the chauffeur 
and not the owner. The new device is also 





JOSEPH W. JONES 


applicable to a variety of uses. It is so 
arranged that the occupant of the tonneau or 
limousine may control the speed at which the 
vehicle may be operated and thereby eliminate 
a great deal of the danger and uneasiness felt 
from reckless driving. In fact, this arrange- 
ment is of particular value to the chauffeur 
himself. If he is driving alone and wishes to 
relieve himself of the anxiety of watching the 
speed indicator constantly for the purpose of 
keeping his speed within the legal rate, thereby 
avoiding liability of arrest, before starting he 
can set the switch at fifteen miles or twenty 
miles, and he knows there need be no fear of 
being arrested. A man who drives a great deal 
finds that after running his machine constantly 
for an hour he unconsciously drives faster and 
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faster. While fifteen or twenty miles may 
appear to be a comfortable speed when you 
start, after having driven for a distance it 
seems nothing less than a snail’s pace, and you 
unconsciously drive the machine faster. 

The device consists of: A speed indicator, 
an automatic circuit breaker, a controller, 
and an electrically operated air valve. 
The operation of this combination of de- 
vices consists of an electrical switch hav- 
ing five or more points of contact represent- 
ing circuits, the switch being operated by 
the action of the centrifugal governor of the 
speed indicator. This switch is so arranged 
that, when a speed of ten miles per hour is 
reached by the indicating hand, the switch will 
close the circuit through the first contact, and 
when the velocity of the governor is such as to 
indicate a speed of fifteen miles per hour on 
the dial, the switch is caused to close the circuit 
through a second contact point, and so on up 
to any desired number of speeds or contacts 

The controlling switch is so arranged as 
to cause the circuit to be formed through any 
of these contacts controlled by the speed me- 
chanism, as may be selected by the pointer on 
the switch dial, which closes only the circuit 
for that one particular speed. When this circuit 
is closed, say through the ten-miles contact, 
it actuates the circuit breaker through which 
passes the current to the primary of the in- 
duction coil, causing the cutting off of the 
spark on the engine, or by closing the circuit 
instead of breaking it, to operate an 
electrically controlled air valve shutting off 
the air or gas from the engine and thereby 
shutting off the power and preventing the 
speed of the automobile from increasing the 
ten-mile speed at which the controlling switch 
is set to indicate. When the controlling switch 
is set to read at fifteen miles, then the switch, 
when it reaches the fifteen-mile contact, will 
cut off the power; but as soon as the speed is 
reduced to, say fourteen miles, the contact cuts 
out and the engine gets its power again, and so 
on at the various points of contact. If the 
pointer on the controlling switch is set at an 
intermediate position, then, of course, this 
device has no action whatever on the speed of 
the car any more than if it were not there. 

A pry cell testing less than six amperes is 
practically exhausted and not fit for ignition 
purposes. Accumulators are tested with volt- 
meter, not ammeter. Should current fall below 
two volts, the cell should be removed and re- 
charged. 


Tue Times Square Automobile Company 
has opened a branch at 309-311 Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, to be operated the same as the 
New York house. Only first-class second-hand 
automobiles will be carried. 
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A POWERFUL NEW SEARCHLIGHT 


Amona the novelties that are causing favor- 
able comment among motorists, are the ‘‘ Never- 
out’’ double-focus searchlights, which make the 
most powerful light carriage ever produced. This 
searchlight is fully twice as powerful as the old- 
fashioned kind. Besides throwing a strong 
ray ahead, it lights the side of the road, 
at the same time giving the motorist prac- 
tically the advantages of daylight. A search- 





light of this kind, in going through an 
unknown country, is invaluable, and it is a 
good insurance policy against damage to tires 
and the automobile in general, as well as to the 
life of the motorist. The illustration shows the 
new patent invertible safety gas produce for 
supplying gas to the double-focus searchlight. 
This producer can be furnished in single or 
double cylinders, the double cylinder being 
recommended. By the invertible principle, it 
does away with the faults of so-called gas 
generators, and has been found so perfect in 
practice, that many automobilists are rapidly 
discarding the compressed gas system, which, 
under certain conditions, has caused accidents. 


?} PATENT APPLIED FOR ~ 





The ‘‘Neverout”’ patent invertible safety 
gas producers can be lighted and extinguished 
instantly, and re-charged with ordinary car- 
bide, or there can be supplied ready-made 
charges, which are instantly inserted and with- 
drawn, the same as loading a gun. There is 
an absence of dirt, odor and other unpleasant- 
ness, With which the automobilist heretofore 
had to contend. By writing to the manufac- 
turers, Rose Manufacturing Company, 925 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, you will be supplied 
with free booklet and catalogue fully describing 
these novel devices. 
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THE LATEST iN AUTOMOBILE 


Scandinavian Fur & Leather Co. 


WOMANLY PLUCK REWARDED 


OnE of the interested and interesting fre- 
quenters of the Grand Central Palace Show 
was Mrs. Joan Cuneo, who drove her Rainier 
car successfully through the Glidden Tour of 
last July, and as the one woman who com- 
peted, was the heroine of the affair. The loving 
cup presented to Mrs. Cuneo by the other 
participants of the tour, was on exhibition at 
the Rainier space, and this was the first time 
those who subscribed to the gift had a chance 
to see it since it was finished. It is a silver 
vessel with a motor car in relief on one side, 
the figure having been fashioned with a photo- 
graph as a guide, and Mrs. Cuneo can be easily 
recognized at the wheel. On the reverse side 
is the following inscription: ‘‘Presented to 
Mrs. Joan Newton Cuneo by her fellow par- 
ticipants in the fourth annual tour of the 
American Automobile Association and contest 
for the Glidden trophy, as a token of apprecia- 
tion of the pluck, together with fine womanly 
qualities, displayed by her as the only driver of 
her sex in that event—Cleveland-Chicago to 
New York, July 10-24, 1907.” 

Louts CASWELL, well known in the automo- 
bile trade, has been appointed sales manager of 
the Moon Motor Car Company, of St. Louis. 
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Some of the finest inventive talent of today is constantly employed by the fire- 
arms, ammunition and sporting goods manufacturers in working out new ideas, 
with the result that new or improved “tools of the craft” are constantly being 
produced. Of these, some are not as yet generally introduced, some, for one 
reason or another, are not advertised in our pages, and some, owing to oversold 
conditions, may not be advertised for some time. 

Our purpose in adding this new feature is to give our readers a department 
that will be an encyclopedia of information of the new arms, ammunition and 
equipment that are being manufactured from month to month—a department that 
will be independent of any advertising connection, and edited for our readers only. 














THE DAVIS SAFETY 


REFERRING to the part of Mr. Colville’s 
article, ‘‘The Modern Shot Gun,” regarding 
the safety blocking the sears on Davis guns, 
we wish to correct the impression that this is 
a recent improvement, as the first Davis ham- 
merless, patented August 3, 1886, had a safety 
blocking the sears. In the sectional view of 
the Davis hammerless given, 4 is the safety-bar 





which is pushed back over the L-shaped arms 
of the sears, 5 by the push-pin, 3, which is a part 
of the lower lug bolt 2, when the top-lever is 
pushed off to open the gun; therefore the sears 
are blocked before the strikers are cocked. 
This is possible since the sears are of a special 
grade of steel which can be so finely tempered 
that the spring of the sears themselves allows 
gun to cock. It seems that, as this mechanism 
is practically a sear and trigger block com- 
bined, it leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of a more reliable safety, and if a striker 


or plunger block be added, the greater number 


of parts and more complicated mechanism 
necessary would not, after all, be as reliable and 
safe as the sear-blocking safety. In addition, 
we wish to call attention to a fact which Mr. 
Colville overlooked, namely: that N. R. Davis 
& Sons were the first manufacturers to depart 
from the old Anson & Deeley cocking mechan- 
ism. The Davis hammerless was the first gun 
to have the single cocking-lever for both 
strikers, thereby reducing the number of parts 


and greatly simplifying the arrangement and 
adjustment of the mechanism and allowing gun 
to be taken down or hooked up with either or 
both strikers in any position. 

N. R. Davis & Sons 


“Tue Postep Farm,” our new serial, com- 
mencing in this issue, will be read with interest 
by all lovers of the gun. Don’t miss it. 
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PionNEERS of the olden time used to boast 
that, given un axe and a pocket knife, they 
could make anything that could be made out 
of wood. Given a Ulery 
pocket knife tool kit, we 
may suppose that they 
might have done still 
better since they would 
have had a reamer, saw, 
file, chisel and screw 
driver in addition to 
their former equipment. 
The illustration shows 
™ this outfit so perfectly 


EF that there is no particular 
MN Tip need of description. The 


various tools are made 


MI _——DD of the best steel, and 
<——Zp 2re strong and practical. 


They attach to the 
knife handle by a simple backward wrist move- 
ment, and the exchange of one for another may 
be made in a few seconds. Get a descriptive 
circular from the U. J. Ulery Co., K94 Warren 
St., New York City. 
















WHEN moccasins are worn, leggins are 
almost indispensable, and they are always 
desirable as protection against briars or dew, 
no matter how one chances to be shod. With 
the ordinary type of fastening there has always 
been more or less trouble keeping the knee- 
length leggin in place, its inclination invariably 
being to wrinkle and slip down over the calf. 
Buttons or lacing never have given satisfaction. 
In the more modern leggin a steel spring, 
instantly adjusted, stiffens the leggin while 
holding it securely; the fastening is perfect, 
and the fabric used is waterproof and prac- 
tically briar and snag proof, making it very 
suitable for sportsmen’s wear. Manufactured 
by the Nathan Novelty Co., 88 Reade Street, 
New York City. 





Tue Marble Safety Axe Co., of Gladstone, 
Mich., have gotten out a new and novel handle 
for their jointed rifle rod. It is what they 
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Fotitowine the disastrous explosion of the 
du Pont powder mills at Fontanet, Ind., the 
impression seemed to be prevalent that this 
catastrophe would affect the manufacture of 
that cumpany’s sporting powders, both black 
and smokeless. As a matter of fact only black 
blasting or mining powder was produced in the 
mill destroyed, all of the du Pont smokeless 
powders being manufactured at Gurney’s Point, 
Haskell and Oakland, N. J. 





NoraB.e records in the military rapid fire 
contests at Sea Girt, Creedmoor, Wimbleton, 
Camp Perry, and Camp Logan, were made by 
contestants using Winchester self-loading rifles, 
since no arms can surpass these for certainty 
of operation and rapidity of fire. They are 
simple and strong in construction, handsome 
in outline, and the .351 caliber cartridge to 
whigh they are adapted is powerful enough 
for the largest game. It may also be said in 
the favor of this cartridge that it is neither 
so bulky or expensive as those of less modern 
type and equal efficiency. 





Sucu of our readers who propose entering 
their dogs in the season’s bench shows, will 
doubtless be interested to learn something of 
the Hoskins folding animal crate, here illus- 






trated. Lightness and — 
str tl ar its € wines oe ween tae i | 
strength are its pre- f VE 
eminent features. The } Sanam 121 
frame is of galvanized ; i if 
steel rods, attached to % 


a wooden bottom and ——=— 
covered with inch-mesh heavy wire netting. 
When not in use it may be folded flat in a space 
only two inches thick; set up, it is rigidly 
braced and guaranteed to stand any strain 
that may ordinarily be put upon it in handling 
or shipping. It is furnished in a variety of 
sizes adapted to the smallest or the largest 
dogs. The manufacturers are C. Hoskins & 
Co., 318 State Street, Quincy, IIl. 





TAKING advantage of the well-known scien- 
tific principle that ‘‘dead air” compartments 


and offer great resistance 











are positive non-conductors 
y 
ae | 














am ——_— MARBLE mene to extremes of heat or cold, 
on the Owosso Portable Build- 
Pat 4=5 a ing Co. has overcome one of 
pe DE nce mnmnrg the greatest objections to 

7 portable houses. By bui'd- 
term a “bulb” handle, and will be furnished ing with double walls, securing air-tight 


instead of the straight wooden handle. It 
allows the thrust and pull to be given in a 
direct line with the bore of gun, and much 
more power can be exerted with less strain on 
the hand. As is well known to most sports- 
men, Marble’s rod is made of brass with steel 
joint connections and steel swivel. It will not 
‘“wobble,” bend or break. 


compartments, they have obtained a house 
proof against weather changes, and yet 
have not added to the weight. While the 
principle is old, the application is essen- 
tially new, and_Owosso houses, built by the 
‘Perfection’ system, offer both portable and 
permanent features at a minimum cost and a 
maximum of protection and comfort. They 
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have an exterior of matched siding lined with 
a two-ply wall-board, then a dead air com- 
partment secured by an insulation of five-ply 
wall-board. This inside wall-board gives a 
smooth, hard and perfect interior finish. The 
line includes several styles each of summer 
cottages, permanent dwelling houses, auto- 
mobile houses, club houses, offices, hunter’s 
cabins, boat houses, stores and small houses 
for many purposes. They are manufactured 
by the Owosso Portable Building Co., Owosso, 
Mich. 

Paut Weiss, 1606 Curtis Street, Denver, 
Col., is introducing to American riflemen a very 
handy hunting telemeter, which can be util- 
ized for accurate distance measurements at 
from 20 to 500 yards. It is a novel instru- 


ment of German invention, applying the prin- 
ciple of the stereoscope to a new field of utility. 
Larger instruments of this type are called 





‘range finders,’ and their use in naval war- 


fare is popularly understood. Another appli- 
cation of the telemeter is to topographical 
surveying, rendering it perfectly practical, 
instead of surveying on the ground, to photo- 
graph the country and make measurements 
and calculations in the office. In this way 
the German Government, in building the rail- 
road across its African possessions, actually 
surveyed the route and calculated grades, ex- 
cavations, etc., in the departmental offices in 
Berlin, Germany. Riflemen will recognize the 
value of an instrument so instantly available 
in determining the distance over which a 
shot must be made. 


Wuite primarily intended as an advertising 
novelty, there is nothing directly savoring of 
advertising in the Indian head scarf pin an- 
nounced as ready for distribution by the Savage 
Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. It is made of sterling 
silver and will be mailed to anyone for 
twenty-five cents. Those who send for this 
souvenir will receive a very tasteful and 
attractive pin, and be well pleased with their 
investment. It is well to request a copy of 
the latest Savage catalogue, containing descrip- 
tion of a line of high-power rifles known the 
world over. 
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You can travel all day along the game thor- 
oughfares of the big woods and never catch 
a glimpse of a barber pole. Probably the 
majority of our readers already have this fact 
stored away in their ‘‘think-box,”’ but the 
statement will answer as well as another to in- 
troduce what we want to say. No matter how 
long ago in the past the practice of shaving 
first came in vogue, and no matter how 
ready we are to think of it as a wholly un- 
necessary habit, unquestionably there are 
many of us who could almost as comfortably 
dispense with our morning cup of coffee as 
with the use of a razor twice or thrice weekly. 
The barber is more necessary in a civilized 
community than the lawyer or—one is almost 
tempted to say—the parson; for a whole lot 
of us, through lack of self-confidence, or for 
other reasons equally unworthy of considera- 
tion, have never acquired the knack of shaving 
The time has been when the razor 
was a difficult tool to 
handle properly, when 
we had to contend 
with a big, sharp blade 
flapping loosely about 
in its handle, and when 
a careless twist of the 
hand or even a nervous 
tremor meant a gashed 
cheek or chin; but 
happily that time may 
now be classed under 
the head of ancient history, along with the 
earlier days when our aboriginal dandies 
scraped away their facial bristles with the 
sharp edge of a mussel shell. The barbers, 
for business reasons easily understood, still 
cling to the old type of razor, but it is a fact 
beyond question that the reign of the auto- 
cratic ‘‘tonsorial artist’? is now waning to its 
close. The safety razor has come to stay. 
It is a saver of time, labor and money. It 
permits us to complete our morning toilet 
before going out on the street among our 
fellow men. It spares us the necessity of 
harkening to “barber talk,’ and the risk of 
being inoculated with skin troubles and other 
wholly undesirable ailments. Anyone can 
shave himself perfectly with a “‘safety,” that 
is a real safety. That is why the Gillette Safety 
Razor factory was necessarily enlarged to 
cover six acres of floor space, and now employs 
over fourteen hundred people and more than 
five hundred special machines in producing 
its regular daily output of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand blades, each with two 
cutting edges. Nowadays a really good thing 
finds a ready market. With everybody else 
buying Gillette outfits—each consisting of a 
triple silver plated holder and twelve double- 
edged blades—sportsmen were not long in 
discovering that the velvet-lined leather case 


ourselves. 
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took up but little room in a war-bag—and the 
rest followed as a matter of course. No mirror 
required, you know; just tack the bright bot- 
tom of a sardine box to a tree, so you can ap- 
proximately locate your face, and go ahead 
with the self-shaving. The Gillette Sales Co., 
272 Times Building, New York, has an illus- 
trated booklet on safety razors that is worth 
reading, if you have, or expect to grow, later on, 
a beard that will require occasional close prun- 
ing. Write for a copy, or better still, buy 
the Gillette to-day of your dealer, and use for 
a Holiday Gift to yourself or friend—either 
will be everlastingly grateful. 

Tue Regal shoe is an article of general wear 
that may be mentioned without detailed refer- 
ence to its fourteen years of continuous sale in 
the shoe marts of the world, or praise of its 
sterling quality, comfortable fit and undeniable 
style. In the principal cities of the United 
States and foreign countries there are to-day 
more than 150 stores selling Regal shoes ex- 
clusively, but it is doubtful whether one per 
cent. of their thousands of purchasers are aware 
that there is a special ‘‘ Regal’’ built to conform 
to the needs of hunters, prospectors, surveyors 
and others, who demand a boot that will stand 
the roughest of outdoor service in the worst 
weather or under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions. Naturally a great deal would be ex- 
pected of any article of footwear bearing this 
well-known brand, and the reputation of its 
makers is behind the ‘‘Sierra’’ boot—a guar- 
antee of quality that should satisfy the most 
critical of purchasers. The material 
used in this boot is black or russet 
Norwegian oil grain leather, care- 
fully treated with cod oil to make 
t perfectly waterproof, the finest 


3 


tor 





stock obtainable for this kind of boot. The sole is 
three thicknesses of oak-bark-tanned leather, 
running back to the heel. Special-process 
waterproof duck lining is used in the vamp, 
and in short, nothing is omitted which will 
make this boot water-resisting and serviceable. 
The leg is eleven inches high, has a full-height 
bellows tongue, and in addition to lacing, is 
fastened with a double-strap and buckle at the 
top. It is neither cumbersome nor unsightly 


in appearance, but is comfortable and looks 
well whether worn outside or underneath the 
trousers. Write the Mail Order Department, 
Regal Shoe Company, 739 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass., and ask particulars concerning Style 43 

Up ro within the past few years it was gen- 
erally conceded by sportsmen and others who 
were much out of doors in cold weather, that 
no garment could compare with the sweater 
as protection to those parts of the human 
anatomy most susceptible to the influence of 
chilly air, and are least shielded by the ordinary 
garments—the throat and lungs. The desire 
to display a white collar and natty tie has cost 
many valuable lives—untold thousands of 
them; yet the human family 
clings to low cut vests, 
turned-back coat lapels, and 
evercoats that were never in- 
tended to button close to the 
throat. The sweater wearer 
shows his sanity; yet it may 
be urged on the other hand 
that when he dons a sweater 
on a cold morning when - 
starting out in the open air for a day’s work or 
sport, regrets may come to him before the sun 
is half-way up the eastern skies. A sweater is 
not easily ‘‘skinned off” over the head, and 
neither is it a handy burden to carry around 
with one when its oppressive warmth demands 
instant removal. ‘‘Way’s Muffler,” here illus- 
trated, satisfactorily takes the place of the 
sweater in the matter of protecting the respir- 
atory organs, perfectly shielding the throat 
and chest, and possesses the additional advan- 
tage of being instantly removable. It gets 
down to essentials and is simple, practical and 
serviceable. Just a band of closely knitted 
fine wool, with a dependent flap; snaps on at 
the back of the neck; holds its place perfectly 
and is never in the way, and when taken off 
may be rolled into small compass and stowed 
away in the pocket. We mention the muffler 
because it is a sensible thing for sportsmen to 
wear when abroad in bitter weather. Made 
by the Way Muffler Co., 23d and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








WAY'S MUFFLER 
PAT_NOV.I6™-30 1897 





AN abundance of game and fish and camp 
spells satisfaction to the sportsman, which is 
materially increased if there chances to be a 
competent cook to devise a variety of dishes 
to tempt the appetite, and still more enhanced 
if forethought has provided an ample supply 
of Lea & Perrin’s sauce, which invariably 
imparts an added relish to atl foods. 

MANUFACTURERS of new articles, large or 
small, of interest to our sportsmen readers, are 
invited to furnish us with descriptions and 
electrotypes for use in this department. 
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Miuitary circles are remarking upon the 
wonderful score made by the American team 
in the recent international match at Ottawa, 
its total of 1,712 leading the next team by 
41 points, and establishing a world’s record, 


30 CAL.U.S.ARMY. 


HUDSON — THOMAS 
POINTED BULLET. 





whether by military or match rifles. As in the 
case of the Bisley match in 1903, the American 
team used U. M. C. ammunition—this year 
the Hudson-Thomas sharp-pointed bullet, a 
cut of which we give herewith. The extreme 
accuracy of this new bullet is now established 
beyond question, disproving the theory ad- 
vanced by sundry experts that a projectile of 
such shape and weight-distribution could by no 
possibility give satisfactory results. 

WHEN it is proposed to travel or camp in a 
country with which you have little or no 
previous acquaintance, the question of water 
supply is always to be considered. Even in 
regions generally well watered there may be 
encountered long stretches without streams 
or springs, and should the traveler enter upon 
one of these in the latter part of the day he 
may easily have to press on mile after mile 
through the 
darkness before 
a suitable camp- 
ing place is 
reached. As a 
matter of course, 
the lack of 
water is of more 
serious moment 
in hot latitudes 
than in cold, but 
when a fellow 














REGISTERED US PATENT OFFICE i wants a drink, 


SOUTH AFRICAN] | be wants it 
WATER BAG Out in Portland, 


PATENT APPLIED FOR Oregon, th e 
rumuracruned BY Adam _ Appell 
THE ADAM APPELL CO. Co. is manufac- 
PORTLAND, OREGON ° 
turing a good 
thing that per- 
haps very few of 
our readers have as yet heard about, called 
the South African water bag. If the idea 
originated in South Africa, it is vastly to the 
credit of the ‘‘Dark Continent,” but it appar- 
ently took an American to perfect the original 
crude goat-skin affair and adapt it to civilized 
needs. It is made of a material having the 
peculiar property of holding water and yet 
exuding enough moisture to keep the outer sur- 
face of the bag cool by evaporation. Water put 

















into the bag in the morning and exposed all 
day to the sun and air, will be found of a lower 
temperature when night comes. Filled and 
securely closed, the bag may be carried on 
horseback, in a wagon, or as a shoulder pack, 
the one thing needful being a 
position where the air will 
strike it. It is a very desirable 
article of equipment for explorer 
or campers, and at the same 
time is one of the handiest 
things imaginable wherever there are people 
who fancy a drink of cool water on a hot day. 
Made in 24 and 5-gallon sizes, and when not in 
use it can be folded and carried in the pocket. 





AN attractive hanger is now ready to be dis- 
tributed among sportsmen by the Marlin Fire- 
arms Co., New Haven, Conn. As the illustra- 





tion shows, the subject is the same as that 
upon the late Marlin catalogue—a_ typical 
forest scene in life colors, by an artist thor- 
oughly conversant with wilderness sports. 
Old-timers will notice that the birch-bark canoe 
is Indian-made in every line and stitch, and 
that the man at the paddle handles his blade 
with the skill of an adept. A copy of this 
hanger is certainly worth the trouble of apply- 
ing for it, since it is useful, ornamental and a 
constant reminder of the value of Marlin arms. 
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Tue Peters Cartridge Co.’s calendar for 
1908, which is now ready for distribution, com- 
pares very favorably with the artistic subjects 
presented by this company in former years; 
in fact, many who have seen it pronounce it 
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the best thing of its kind ever published. A 
duck hunting scene in early morning is pic- 
tured, and the work of both artist and lith- 
ographer is so excellent as to give a most 
beautiful and real effect. The calendar will 
be sent to any address upon receipt of ten 
cents in coin to defray the cost of mailing. 
Write the Peters Cartridge Company, Adver- 
tising Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





TuHrovuaGH especial arrangement the Marble 
Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., is now sole 
distributor of the line of sportsmen’s specialties 
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made by C. L. Bradley of Clarksville, Tenn. 
Mr. Bradley is an expert chemist and has 
made the care of firearms the subject of much 
study, resulting in the formula for Marble’s 
Nitro Solvent Oil—a long-needed chemical 
agent to quickly dissolve the residue of smoke- 
less and black powders without injury to the 
metal and at the same time leave the barrel 
perfectly lubricated—and the invention of 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Ropes, which are intro- 
duced in the barrels of guns when set aside at 
the end of the season, excluding the air and 
holding the lubricant in contact with the in- 
terior surface. He will in the future devote 
his entire time to perfecting other specialties 
along similar lines. 





Men’s jackets, vests and shirts, and a 
woman’s Norfolk jacket, are now included in 
thee line manufactured by the Pennsylvania 
Tanning Co., 10 Tannery St., Great Bend, 
Pa. They have no lining, but are made of 
fine chamois leather that can be washed like 
a handkerchief and will keep their softness 
like a kid glove. The leather is now being 
finished in suede, which, while it adds nothing 
to its wearing qualities, certainly does improve 
its appearance 100 per cent. A better Christ- 
mas present than one of these garments can 
not be imagined. 


A Goop gun deserves the best care that can 
be taken of it, and this means something more 
than giving it a coating of oil, inside and out, 
and standing it in a corner to become coated 
with dust. A gun cabinet of some sort is 
practically indispensable, and there is no 
sound reason why the sportsman should be 
content with a crude makeshift when one as 
good as the best may be had for a very small 
price from the West End Furniture Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. There is a great deal that 
might be said about these cabinets, but the 
story is best told by the manufacturers, who 
will send descriptive pamphlets to any address 
upon application. 





Since the “gun cranks’ among our readers 
invariably turn first to the “Tools of the Craft’ 
department, there would seem to be no more 
appropriate place to request the expression of 
their individual ‘views concerning our series of 
articles, ‘The History of American Arms and 
Ammunition.” The du Pont story in the present 
issue will be followed next month by an equally 
interesting history of the Remington and U. 
M.C companies, and in February by that of the 
Hopkins & Alien Arms Co., established in 1832. 





IN THE WOODS 


or in the mountains, no matter how far from civilization, fresh milk can always be had if 


foresight is used in packing the outfit. 


indefinitely until opened and answers every purpose. 


Borden’s Peerless Evaporated-Cream in cans kee 


It is pure, rich milk, condensed to the 


consistency of cream, put up without sugar and preserved by sterilization only. 
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SHOTGUNS AND gag 
SHOTGUN SHELLS §.. “my 

make a satisfactory and result-giv- —. 

ing combination for field, fowl or 

trap shooting. Winchester Repeat- 

ing Shotguns shoot strongly, work 

surely and wear well. Quality and 

finish considered, their price is low. 

Winchester Shotgun Shells are 








carefully and uniformly loaded,which 
insures good penetration and an 
even spread of shot. © “© “< 


Try this Winchester combination 
once and you will use it always. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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A POWDER FOR SHOT GUNS 
Scores made with DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS look as a rule like this — To be sure the score belongs to the 
man behind the gun; but when scores look like this, he uses the best shot gun powder in the world; that powder is 


DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS: $s stABILITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS St. Louis Boston Chicago 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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They are sure-killing loads, 
rel, and ma 
dealers everywhere. 


shell on the market. 


New York: 98 Chambers St. 
T. H. Keller, Mgr. 









Just what you need for that hunting trip. 


always the same, 
ke shooting the pleasure that it ought to be. 


| he PETERS’ SPREADER LOADS, the only successful close range 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 





do not injure the bar- 
Sold by representative 


never miss-fire, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




















these 


Thisis a mighty capable 
little rifle as to accuracy 
and penetration, and has 
in no way been weakened 
by the reduction in weight nor has Marlin quality 
been sacrificed to make the cost as low as it is. 

The good old Ballard system of rifling is main- 
tained here as is t':< special gun-barrel steel in the 
barrel. The breech Llock, receiver and all work- 
ing parts are made of the JZ quality of gun 
frame steel; all working points hardened against 
wear. The walnut of stock and sliding fore-end 
is the best to be had. 








Think of a repeating rifle that weighs only 3 
pounds 10 ounces! And be sure to examine one of 


Marlin Baby Featherweight Repeaters be- 


fore selecting a .22 for the vacation trip. 


The action is on the trombone system and handles 
the .22 short cartridge but by means of an extra 
carrier, readily inserted, .22 long-rifle cartridges can 
be used, thus making this handy little arm a weapon 
of no mean execution. 

We cannot urge you too strongly to look at one 
of these rifles if your dealer has one in stock. The 
Marlin featherweight .22 is a most entertaining 
companion for the fishing trip, hunting trip or 
vacation wherever it may take you. The cost is 
small, the ammunition is cheap and light to carry, 
and the fun to be had with one of these rifles is 
immense. 


Send three stamps for our new catalog, which contains a fuller de- 


scription of this rifle 


The Martin Firearms ©., 


and tells of the many other JZzrfn guns, 
3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Please say you saw 


in Field and Stream 
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The A. H. Fox Ejector Gun 


Actual proof in the gunner’s own hands is the final test of gun excellence. 
Here is where the Ansley H. Fox double, hammerless, ejector gun “wins out” 
over all competitors. 

Simpler in construction and with fewer parts than other guns; stronger 
because of this very simplicity, the Fox Gum actually realizes the sportsman’s 
ideal of perfect balance and easy, certain operation. 


The A. H. FOX GUN Co., 


4658 North Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















Ejects Either Barrel Singly 
or Both in Unison 
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Wa WITH SHEATH 


Gokey’s Water- 
proof Shoes have 
stood the TEST 
for half a a century 


— 


What shall I give? 


° 
' The most satisfactory gift to 
give and one that will be most ap- 
preciated by a friend is one of 
Marble’s Specialties for Sportsmen. 
A dependable axe or knife or 
match-box or compass may be the 





Made to Measure fee 


HUNTERS, means of saving life. The knowl- 
FISHERMEN, edge that they never fail in a pinch 
PROSPECTORS, is worth more than the difference in 
SURVEYORS, cost between Marble’s Specialties 


and inferior makes. 

All our accessories are made to 
secure the highest efficiency coupled 
with the greatest possible degree of 
beauty 

Send for our catalog showing oc 
Specialties. Sold bydealers _—— 
or direct, prepaid. Mone: gi 
refunded if not satisfactory. ¥ 


LUMBERMEN 
and COLLEGE and BUSINESS 
MEN’S Street and Dress Wear 


Makers of the Original 
Gokey Moccasins 
Nothing equal to them fo 


— MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO. 
ne 85-113 Delta Ave, 
ORTHOPEDIC ee 
CUSHION Gladstone 


is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET 





(The IXL Boot) 
Send for Catalog to 

WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY 

__ West 4th S Street, JAMESTOWN, KN. Y., U.S.A. 





Send 35c. for 8-02. can of Waterproofing. charges 
prepaid 




















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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NVOLVERS 


Acceptable for the reason that for over 
70 years they have been 

















REG US Pat OFF 











Absolute Reliability at all times com- 
bined with accuracy and durability being 
the first consideration in their production. 


Catalog ‘‘Firearms’’ describes all models. Mazled on request. 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MANUFACTURING CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 15a Pall Mall, London, S. W 











Sauer Guns have been made 
since 1751. 









With experience, modern appliances and 
enterprise this factory can turn out the best 
machine made gun that money can buy. 


Send for “Book of Fine Guns” 





Schoverling, Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway, New York 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Ze that for Me : 4 Ig Pek 
ws What better Christmas gift for the man of the 
\ house? or the woman who shoots? or the boy or 
girl old enough to learn the use of firearms? Ps. 
Tlandsome and useful and pertectly safe from 


accidental discharge—if it’s an 


u— IVER JOHNSON 2 


Safety Automatic Revolver 
Until you pull the trigger it cannot shoot. Throw it down, 
let it drop, kick it around, and it won’t go off, even if you 


Hammer the Hammer 


Safety feature a part of the firing mechanism—no buttons to press, 
no lever to pull. Straight-shooting, hard-hitting, simple and strong, 


can’t get out of order. Many imitations, but none as good, 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revoiver 























Richly nickeled, 3-in. bbl., 22 rim-fire, 32 $ Richly nickeled, 3-in. barrel, 32 center § 
center-fire, or 3% in. 38 center-fire cartridge, fire, or 34 inch 38 center-fire cartridge, 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent bre P ald on 
receipt of price if dealer will not supply. Le for the 


Owl’s head on the grip and our name on the 4 arrel. 
Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works, 1£0 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street. 

Pacific Coast: 1346 Park St., Alameda, Cal. 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 
London, England: 13 Cujlum Street, E.C. 


Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 

















Best Gun Made 


in America 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF GAME 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 








Three Barrel Gun Co. 


MOUNDSVILLE 
Box 1005 W. Va. 


Blocks the Sears” 




















—— ——— 


















Do You 
Know 
How ? 


GET OUR 
CATALOGUE 


MANUFACTURED BY N, R. DAVIS & SONS, Assonet, Mass. Box 700 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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The Honors won by 


Du Pont Brands 


OF 


Shotgun Smokeless Powder 


During the Trapshooting Season of 1907 conclusively prove 


Regularity and Reltability 











Powders which Win at the Traps 
Must Score in the Field 


YOU SHOULD THEREFORE SEE THAT 


All Your Shells for Field Shooting 


ARE LOADED WitTH EITaER 


Bulk Smokeless 
Powders 


“NEW SCHULTZE” 
“NEW E. C. (IMPROVED)’”’ 


OR WITH 


““INFALLIBLE”’? SMOKELESS 


THE ONLY “DENSE” POWDER MADE IN AMERICA) 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


_ 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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DUPONT 
HXPLOSIVES 








Over a century of experience together 
with the most scientific processes and 
best of raw materials give to all 


DUPONT EXPLOSIVES 


an unparalleled reputation for excel- 





lence of quality 


Powder Pioneers of America 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
EXPLOSIVES IN THE WORLD 











E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 


7" 

















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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D filed Midiidesy Gift. 


Bold by all first class dealers. Art plate of ante ie 


Ing scene, in Colors, 


3 Ratl 1ér than accept a substitute, | 26 inches, on heavy paper, 


without lettering, suitable for 


Sorder from us direct. framing, sent postpaid upon 
receipt of 25 cents — stamps 


Catalogue sent upon request ox dew. 


Harrington ¢& Richardson Arms Co., 
432 Park Ave. ‘Worcester, Mass. 























ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES 


In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothing that wiil 


give you more satisfaction than es wines of the Brotherhood WineCo. The sixty-seventh - 
annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. 2 r+) Ps) F~) 
Washington Sts, Washingtonville, N. ¥+ 
BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., New yore ciry Vers Established stay { fsmondsport, N. ¥. 
Edward R. Emerson, President (Long Distance Telephone, 1776 Spring) 






















This Gun Goes In a Suit Case S.r2ce 7" 


Double Barrel * ammerless Shot Gun 1 
24 inches over all when folded. 12 or 16 gauge ~~ 
and weighs 6 to 64 pounds. Guaranteed to & FOLDS 
shoot as hard and accurately as any up 


gun made. Steel, Twist or Damas- 
cus Barrel. Supplementary 
rifle barrel extra. Also 
LADIES’ OR BOYS’ 
Feather Weight Repeater 


5% to 6 pounds. Send for description and price. 


sayetandard koat of poner. UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 530 Auburndale, Toledo, 0. 








The“RAPID LOADER” 


Makes your double gun as fast as the Auto- 
matic. Don’t waste valuable time loading; 
our Loaders give you four shots in two seconds easily. Loads 
right, left or both barrels at once. Simple, reliable, inexpensive 
and satisfaction guaré inteed. 

Sold by leading dealers at $1.00 or prepaid to any address on receipt 
of price. See Booklet. RAPID LOADER CO., Pontiac, Mich. 










Please say you saw tt in Field and Stream 
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POLE, POE, I EEL ESSE 
HopKins & Allen ’°shotcun 


A Christmas present that will The barrels of this gun are of the finest 
wf 4s imported damascus steel. 

ast a life > ar ns : is 

last sevens - id ALWAYS . The frame is beautifully case hardened. 

be a source ol greatest The stock of best selected walnut 


pleasure to the 


owner. PRICE, $30.0° 





The greatest value on the 


market. At all dealers, 


The Hopkins & Allen Joint is a : =~ or if yours does not 

marvel, and CANNOT shoot loose. SS, keep it we will sup- 
Send for our new complete “Gun S ply you direct. 

Guide and Catalogue” for 1908. Full page 

illustrations and description of our rifles, re- 

volvers and shotguns. 


This guide will help you in your Christmas shop- 
ping. Write NOW. It’s free. 
The HopKins @ Allen Arms Co. 


73 Chestnut St., Norwich, Conn., U. S. A. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of High Goods, etc. 














Where and How to 
HUNT AND TRAP 


Game and Fur-Bearing Animals is told in 
each and every issue of 


HUNTER- TRADER- TRAPPER 


an illustrated magazine of information for 
Hunters, Traders and Trappers contalin- 
ing 128 to 200 pages each month, Also 
articles on growing Ginseng, Golden Seal 
and raising Fur Bearing Animals. The 
illustration here shows the first cover page 
Subscription $1.00 a year; single copy 10 

















ling ; 2am cents. 
ads “4 TRIAL OFFER to new subscribers three 
oads 4aa4| months 20 cents. 
asive _ ne 
The A. R. Harding Publishing Go. 
: Columbus, Ohio. 
ceipt 
Mich. 








—_ 


Please | say you : saw it in Field and Stream 
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| CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CHAMOIS 
GARMENTS 


That Are Truly Washable 


Remain as soft as velvet and keep their shape 
no matter how often they are washed 











Leather has always been one of the most 
perfect insulators to hold the heat of the body. 
In our early times a soft tannage of leather 
was used for almost all outer garments, and the 
pioneers underwent the severest hardships with 
reasonable bodily comfort when properly 
clothed with this protection. 

Chamois leather is practically the equiva- 
| lent of this soft tannage for clothing purposes, 
and we are to-day making a line of the most 
stylish garments ever designed for the bodily 
comfort of men and women who indulge in 
various out-of-door sports. 

Automobilists certainly need chamois gar- 
ments, for the wind will cut through textiles no 
matter how thickly they are worn. On a golf 
course the player needs something light but 
| warm for freedom and action. The trap 
shooter wants his arms free, but he also wants 
unusual warmth, for he often stands of an after- 
noon in a sinking temperature. The duck shooter in a blind probably has the most severe trial of 
any sportsman. Hunting through the woods calls for light clothing, otherwise, you will tire 
quickly. It calls for free and easy action of the arms and shoulders in shooting, but above every- 
thing else it calls for warmth. 

The man who goes fishing early in the morning, early in the spring, or late in the fall, is al- 
most as severely tried by the cold as the man who crouches in a ducking blind. In fact, there 
is not a_ branch of outdoor sport, or even outdoor work where a Chamois Jacket, Vest or Shirt 
would not add a hundred per cent. of comfort to the wearer. 

The theory of keeping warm is to hold the heat of the body, and leather, either with the 
fur on or off, is the only thing that is solid enough in texture to accomplish this perfectly. All 
kind of knit clothes are more or less open, and will not completely keep you warm unless extra 
bundlesome layers are piled on as the temperature goes down. 

Our Black Horn Chamois Leather Jacket for men, and 
Norfolk Jacket for women is the lightest, softest and most com- 
fortable leather garment ever made. It is as warm as a fur coat and 
as light as a feather—weighs only 6 1-2 ounces. It is worn under 
the usual outside coat during extreme cold weather, sets fairly snug to 
the body, and doesn’t fill the coat with a big bunch of tight wadding. 
Makes your outside garment or hunting coat feel free and loose as 
though you had on no undercoat at all. You will be as warm as 
toast with this jacket and free to walk fast or work fast, or stay out 
without discomfort. 

The soft tanning of the chamois makes it possible to wash this 
jacket as you would a flannel shirt. 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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| CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
S That Are Truly Washable 
Every Sportsman and Woman who partici- 
/ pates in out-of-door life will be delighted to | 
a get one of these garments as a Christmas gift | 
We make a sportsman’s shirt of the same 
ost soft-tanned chamois leather, which can be worn 
dy. just the same as any other shirt. There isn’t 
her anything to compare with this shirt in case you 
the are going to be moving around a good deal, 
ith and don’t want to bundle up or wear an over- 
tly coat. Sportsmen particularly favor it because 
it gives them such free and unhampered move- 
endl ment, and still keeps them in the spirit to enjoy 
es, their sport even in severe weather. 
ost This shirt is made just the style of an 
ily ordinary blue flannel shirt with a soft turn- 
in down collar. It has two front pockets, one on 
each breast, and small lapels covering the 
ur pockets which button down. 
no Our chamois vest is the usual style of 
olf "single-breasted" without collar, buttons close up 
jut at the front, and is worn over the shirt the same 
ap as every other vest. It is made one thickness ‘~ 
its of heavy chamois with no cloth lining of any 
T- ' kind, so that it is as easily washed as an ordi- 
of } nary piece of flat chamois. Buttons are fastened on with rings (as are the buttons on all our gar- 
re | ments) and are removed when washing. 
y- ' The price of our Jacket for men and Norfolk Jacket for Women is $10.00; Black Horn 
j Washable Chamois Shirt $10.00; and Black Horn Washable Chamois Vest $6.00. 
- } All garments are made to order and we guarantee the fit or they may be returned at our 
re expense for correction. 
rt We will ship all garments for Christmas Gifts by express within one week 
after receipt of remittance and measurements. 
ie Regular tailors measurements for coats and vests giving sleeve length, chest and waist 
I measurements, and length of garment desired are all we need. For the shirt we need size of col- 
a lar, length of sleeve, chest and waist measures. Measurement blanks 
and beautifully illustrated booklet mailed upon request. 
— BLACK HORN BRAND GUARANTEE 
We guarantee absolutely the washable qualities of Black Horn Brand Chamois. Our Chamois 
will not get stiff, crack or break when washed as we direct. _It will stay soft until it is worn out. 
f any goods bearing our brand tail to comply with this guarantee, they may be returned, 
and the purchase price will be refunded. 
TO SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
Our guaranteed Black Horn Brand Washahle Chamois Garments have proven so popular that 
we are now preparing a complete line of stock sizes in order that they may be universally placed 
on sale. We offer a very attractive proposition to dealers, and in vite correspondence. 
PENNSYLVANIA ‘TANNING COMPANY, 
Tanners of Black Horn Brand Washable Chamois, which 
is sold by all first-class dealers throughout the United 
States for household, garage, saddlery and other uses. 











10 TANNERY ST. GREAT BEND, PA. 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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WITHOUT COST TO YOU 
A CAMPING, CANOEING, OR FISHING OUTFIT 









HERE are pg wn or 
more than femense Sina 






























— Pie, TE pis 2, 
a million enthu- Cases a 
Ere oo «+ Si a: 
siastic hunters us aa ‘ 
° aoe 
and anglers in | ‘ Cae 68 
the United | i ie 
states Over ‘ 
Fifty Thousand 
la ee already buy or 2 - 
$35 CANOEING OUTFIT “4 
subscribe to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Wewant to increase this tumber to y iA 
One Hundred Thousand 
« 5 


Among your intimate acquaintances there are doubtless 






many who hunt or fish—a 
readily recall. We would li 


also, and we wish to pay you for your assistance. If every 


1 
least five whose names you can 


ke to become acquainted with them 






$20 FISHING OUTFIT 






reader of these lines would bring Fre_p anp Stream to the 






attention of five sportsmen, it would mean a largely increased circulation, and enable us to 






wublish a bigger and better magazine 
1 

You can help 
] 


only a rifle, shotgun 






us 


If you want a camping, canoeing or fishing outfit free—or 





ra—till out and send us attached coupon with names of five 






t 
hunters or fishermen, and we will mail you further particulars. 










T the ex- HE chance 


pense « f 
only a little 
time and 






you have 










Le ] i 
been looking 











for to secure 








brain work exactly the 
things you 


need and 


assisted by 
our advice 
from time to 
time. 





must have. 





FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 35 WEST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 







Kindly send me further particulars with regard to your offer of a FREE camping, 
canoeing, or fishing outfit. Enclosed find the five names requested 
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Please say you saw tt in Field and Stream 
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GREAT VICTORY WON 


BY LEFEVER SHOT GUNS at Boston on October 25, 1907. 


HE Lefever Gun won the Massachusetts State Championship 50 tar- 

gets challenge match. Two Lefever Guns tied for second place in 
the same match. Lefever Gun also won high amateur average at 
this Tournament. This is only one of the thousands of contests 
won by the Lefever during its fifty years of existence. If there 
is any doubt in your mind as to the Lefever being the Napoleon of 
shot guns, the many recent victories and the thousands of others 
won by 


THE LEFEVER SHOT GUN 








ought to dispel that doubt forever. @ We want you to send for our catalogue and 
learn what the Lefever is. After reading it carefully, we then want you to go into a 
store and carefully examine the Lefever in comparison with other makes. If you are 
going to buy a shot gun, you owe it to yourself to do this, and if you DO do it, you 
will buy a Lefever. We have never seen it fail. And why do you suppose it never 
fails? Beca:se the Lefever is actually the finest gun, and anyone who will look into 
the matt2r carefully will seeit. Send for our catalogue before you forgetit. You ought 
to learn what the Lefever is if you are not already a Lefever user, which means Lefever 





enthusiast. LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, 25 MALTBIE ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





















CATALOG 





- 
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Rifle Shots 


We have made it a simple and inexpensive matter to fit your 
rifle with a telescope. This picture shows how a “Chuck’”’ looks 
through the glass. You will do better shooting with a telescope. Send for Catalog. 
MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. CO. Auburn, N. Y. 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY 
FEBRUARY 20th to MARCH 7th, 1908 


Particulars and Floor Plan on n application to 


J. A. H. DRESSEL, Manager . - Madison Avenue, New York City 


Correspondence from Guides and ‘Camp ouue solicited 


“NO MONEY COULD BUY THAT KNIFE” 


WRITES A CUSTOMER FROM SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


“‘Your knives are the best I’ve ever seen, and I'm somewhat 
of a ‘crank’ on the knife subject.” This is a sample of the 




































letters we receive about Teddy’s 

Camp Knife. Frequently a man’s 

knife is all that stands between 

him and death. It ought to be 

ready and sure. What man is 

———— —— mn = — there who has not heard of our 

-- a z goods? For 30 years they have 

been making friends for us, for 

they convert a customer into a 

friend. This cut shows om 3- 

=. blade knife, No. 58; notice the 3 

MAHER & GROSH 7 Ot Case different blades The large one 

will stick a bear, or skin a sheep, or cut an axe handle; the 2nd size is as thin as most razors, for keen cutting Blades are 
and forged over an anvil, file tested, warranted. Price with black handle, $1, postpaid; white, $1.25; pearl, $2. Send 


for our 80-page free List and ‘*How to Use a Razor.”’ Sample Hollow Ground Razor and Strop to Suit, $1.33. 
MAHER @ GROSH CO., 96 A St., Toledo, Ohio 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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NEW THREE BOLT MODEL 


Our 1907 New Model Three Bolted gun embodies all of the requisite qualities of a perfect gun— 


safety, strength, durability, superior shooting qualities, beautiful lines, nice balance and in our high grade 


guns very fine finish and richness of ornamentation. 


price, $21 3.75, ejector $10 extra. 


e guarantee the coil main springs forever against breaks and miss-fires. 


See cut No. 7, $300 list gun shown above—special 


We guarantee the three 


bolts to hold the gun tight for all time and not allow the gun to fly open in discharging. 
Send for 1907 Art Catalogue describing improvements and special prices on 18 grades, $17.75 net to 


$300 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY Box 11 ITHACA N. Y. 


$3.85 by mail prepaid 

JET BLACK, WARM, 
Soft, Durable, Handsome 

If vou are interested in having Hides or 
Skins Tanned for coats, robes, rugs, gloves 
or neck wear, soft, light, odorless, moth- 
proof; or work requiring the taxidermist’s 
skill; or if you want to buy an elegant 
Fur Lined Coat, or a Natural Black Gallo- 
way, Black, or Brown Frisian, or Black 
Di Vg Skin Coat, fur outside; or Fur Robes, 
Gloves or Mittens, you should have our 
illustrated catalog. 

We are the largest custom fur tanners 
in the United States—more than that, we 
are the largest Custom Fur Tanners of 
large wild and domestic animal skins in 
the world 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


317 Mill Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 














ORDER A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL 


me. Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
Embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 
Men's sizes, 6to 11, © $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 

sizes2to 5, - © © 2,25 
Youths’ and Misses’, 

sizestrto1, - = 2.00 
Children’s, sizes5 to 10, 1.50 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 

We also supply handsome Moccasin Slippers same 
material, sizes and prices as above. They are artistic, 
sensible and the most comfortable home foot coverings 
imaginable 

Our “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes’’ have nosuperior asa 
hunting shoe. Send for free catalogue to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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A GAME GETTER 
doesn't allow rust on his gun—| 
neither does **3-in-one.”’ Heavy 
oils and greases cannot prevent 
rust because they simply coat 
athe surface and dry out. 


Sin One 













triggers, etc, 

—a sample proves—both free. 
G. W. COLE Co. 

152 New St. New York 













an 
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Duxbak 


Sportsman’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 
The only Cravenette Rain-proof Hunting 
Garments in the United States. 
Why buy the ordinary harsh, stiff and unsatis- 
factory Sportsman’s Clothing, when for the same 
money you can get a fine, soft and pliable duck, plus 
the added value which comes from the famous Priestly 
Cravenette Proofing Process. 
Cravenette is a process, nota Cloth, and is absolutely con- YW 
trolled by us so far as Sportsman’s Clothing is concerned. WJ 
Duxback Garments are rain-defying in any ordinary storm, WM 
yet permit of perfect ventilation, The only suitable outing (Rg 
garments where rain-proof comfort, hard wear and good ap- 
pearance are desired. Fit and rain-proof qualities guaranteed. \ 
Pockets for everything. Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jackets, $5.00; Trousers, $3.00 and $3.50; Hats, $1.00; Caps, 
$1.25; Vest, $2.50; Leggings, $1.50. 


Two colors only, light tan and olive green. Express prepaid. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Regular HuntingCoat and Norfolk Jacket; Plain Skirt, DividedSkirt, Bloomers, (QM 
Leggings, Hats, etc. Suitable for gunning, ag pe a tramping, boating ¥ 
or climbing. Express prepaid. Booklet with samplesof material and self. \ 
measure blanks sent free. Special discount to dealers. 

BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N. Y. 


ot ws 
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By mail, postpaid, $2.00 
Postal orders on Montesano, Wash. 








ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


seen in light that is such that other dark metal sights can not be distinguished. 


DANIEL’S PATENT CONCENTRIC SIGHT 


The quickest, most accurate sight ever puton a hunting 
rifle. Upper edge of straight bar, which contains centre 
notch, is located at diameter of ivory ring and is adapted 
to guide the eye quickly and naturally to centre notch, thereby enabling the 
shooter to cover game or target instantly. Ivory ring, being white, is distinctly 


ddress allcommunications to CHAS. S. DANIBL, MBLBOURNB, WASH 
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PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sporting 
Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather sewed 
on by hand. This is our leading Sporting Boot, and is 
used largely by big game hunters. Is noiseless, water- 
proof, and insures comfort on long tramps. Bellows 


tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without sole. 
Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, Prospectors, 
Fishermen, stc. 


Write jor our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting Boots 
and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 
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MISSION 
Gun Cabinet 


HE up-to-date sportsman will not allow his guns 
and equipment to be thrown around in a corner 
or in a dark closet 
q He keeps his outfit in a modern gun cabinet, where 
there is a right place for everything, from the rifle 
to the fish-hook, under lock and key—where it will 
look well and be well 
{ The West End Furniture Co. is the largest manu- 
facturer of gun cabinets in the world, and their con- 
struction, finish and variety of designs is far superior 
to any other make. 
4 The new mission design combines grace, beauty 
and utility and appeals especially to people who pre- 
fer a plain, neat pattern without carving. 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

{ Dealers do not handle our cabinets, as we market 
our output direct to the customer, thereby saving you 
fully one-third—the middleman’s profit. Our line 
of prices runs from $18.50 to $48.00 
4 Send 2-cent stamp for complete catalog. 
for Xmas, 


WEST END FURNITURE CO. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Order early 
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Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


Stereo Binoculars 
OU would be surprised to 


know how many times and 
places you would use field glasses 
if you had a pair. Not the un- 
wieldy, old-fashioned kind, but 
the modern scientific glasses 
which possess long range, great 
power, large flat field, and that 
important stereoscopic quality 
peculiar to our glasses alone and 
which renders objects perfectly 
natural to the eye. Hence, the 
word Stereo Binoculars, to dis- 
tinguish our glasses from others. 


g All first class dealers sell 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Stereo 
Binoculars. 

q“PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE 


we publish monthly. Not a mere advertisement, but a 
beautifully made and printed little publication about that 
world of wonder and beauty seen by the lens. Send us 
your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y- 
NewYork, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 
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THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


Putman Boots. 


Go on like a glove 27¢ fit all over. 


For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the Standard 
among Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmenand Engineers (who 


demand the best) and we have learned through our personal contact 

with them how to make a perfect boot. Putman Boots are in use in 

nearly every civilized country inthe World. They are Genuine Hand 

Sewed, Water Proof, Made to measure, Delivery charges prepaid, 

and cost no more thanothers. Send for catalogue of over 30 diffe 

rent styles of boots, and blank for self measurement. Also 
Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. iS 

Illustration shows Ne. 900, 14 inches high. Bellows Tongue, any 

style toe desired, Uppers are Special Chrome Tanned Calf Skin, 

tanned with the grain of the hide left on, (Our Special Tannage) 

making the leather water proof, black or brown color, large eyelets 

and wide leather laces, laced at side to fit boot tight around top, sole, 





BRADFORD’S LUGGAGE CARRIER 


A long felt necessity discovered at last. erfect luggage carrier to 


be fitted on either bicycle or motor cycle. Bicycle si e, $ ; motor 
cycle, $3 Bicycle adjustable, $3 motor cycle, $4.00. Shipments can 
be made immediately, mail orders accepted. Weare also ready to quote 


prices to dealers and jobbers. We ask the hardware dealers especially to 
give this their personal attention, as it is a great seller, 


BRADFORD LUGGAGE CARRIER CO. 
711 Market Street Wilmington, Del. 








Highest Award 
at St. Louis 
== = World’s Fair 
] y governments of U. S., Canada and Engiand. 
We supplied every U. S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last ten 
years. Hundreds of testimonials from government officials, 
Naval Commanders, Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers and 
others ; the best ever published. 15 models to select from. 
Catalog free. Write to-day. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO 





light, medium or heavy. The soles are Gen- 
uine Hand Sewed (making them soft andeasy) 
and made of Water Proofed Oak Sole Leather. 


Made to measure and delivere 

in the U.S. Can. or Mex. for... $8.00 
H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 

25 HENNEPIN AVE. WEP orLs, MINN. 





No. 602 ‘“‘ULERY”’ Pocket Knife Tool Kit. 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


tvery one has use for a Knife, 
Reamer, File, Saw, Chisel or 
Screw Driver. This outfit is 
practical, yet so small, being 
contained in a Leather Pocket 
Book 4}x3} in., is, by carrying 
it in your pocket, always at 
hand for immediate use,wheth 
er Camping, Boating, Teaming, 
Driving, in the Shop, Factory, 
Office, Store, Warehouse, Auto- 
mobile, on the Farm, Bicycle, 
or around the Home. 

Any Tool firmly attached or 
detached to the Pocket Knife 
in a second 


\ 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of 
all | 9) price, $2 





> 





Use it five days and if not 
satisfactory return it and I 
will refund your money. 

Tit U. J. ULERY CO., 


. No. K 91-2 Warren St., New York, N.Y. 














THE MARK FR, EL, FP. oF ovary. 
SPORTING GOODS COMPANY (Inc.) 


Headquarters on Long Island 
For Guns, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, Kodaks, 
Athletic Goods, and Automobile Supplies. 
1384J-86] BEDFORD AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone, 241 Prospect. 








THE ONLY 
Waterproof 
Leggin 


that fits snugly over Rub- 
bers, the strap being under 

the Shoe. It is patented. 
Price, Knee High, $3.50 
Above Knee, 5.00 
NATHAN NOVELTY 
MANUFACTURING CO, 
88 Reade Street, New York 
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FIRST ANNUAL 


ortsmen s 
Show o 


ausriczs OF THE FOREST, FISH AND 
GAME SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


T. CHARLES FARRELLY, President WituiaM F. Kimser, Secretary. 
GEORGE D. Pratt, First Vice-Pres. ARTHUR Ropinson, Treasurer. 
ARTHUR F. Rice, Second Vice-Pres Ricuarp E,. Foi.ert, General M’g’r. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

















Howard F. W peony Briton N. Busch Henry Battermann 
Kenneth Fowler Herbert L. Pratt J. Frank Reill y 
Homer Davenport Stuyvesant Fish, Jr Sidney Webster Fish 
William S. Champ George Bird Grinnell L. Ashley Grace 
Ferdinand Wilcox Louis M. Gibb Robert A, Franks 


Madison Grant Dr. William T. Hornaday 


re mnvee “i Grand Central Palace 


43d STREET AND LEXINGTON AVENUE 
The Largest and Best Lighted Exhibition Building in the United Stat 


Dec. 23d, _ to Jan. 4th, ’08 


king this the best Sportsmen’ 











No effort or expense will be spared in ma 
Show ever given ; ; : 

Trappers will be well paid for perfect specimens of Live Animals and 
Birds, 





EXHIBITS OF 





















Pear in 








FORESTRY 

LIVE ANIMALS 
SPORTSMEN’S OUTFITS 
CAMP LIFE 


LIVE GAME FISHES 
LIVE GAME BIRDS 
ART IN OUTDOOR LIFE 
TROPHIES 











PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Rifle Shooting Tournament for school boys including Intercollegiate 
and Interscholastic matches under the ~ ané agement of the National Rifle 
Association of America assisted by the Public School Athletic League 

Only first class exhibits will be admitted and only those properly be- 
longing to a Sportsmen’s Show, or pertaining to Forestry, Fisheries, Game 
and kindred matters. 

















Particulars and floor plans on application to 


RICHARD E., FOLLETT, Manager 
500 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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“old reliable” 


the test, 
America 
demands of satisfied 


and 


FOR QUALITY 
AND VARIETY 


If you want the latest and most dependable produc- 
Genets sont and bsss flies, sneli hooks, rods, reels, and the 
luminous trolls, baits and spinners, insist 
on your dealer supplying you with 


PFLUECER’S 


For over a quarter of a century our goods h 
our facilities 
are constantly being extended, 
anglers 

If your dealer does not handle our goods, let us know 
and we wil! send you some interesting information. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 


on Top 


For the 
amateur, or 
tol’ Steel Rods are 
gift 
viceable luxury” 
“Bristol,”’ 


the pliancy, 





able him to land. 


ave stood free. 


largest in 
the 


the 
to supply 


already 








“crack’”’ 
those 
or those who must be economical, 
a delightful Christmas 


resiliency, 


SECTION 


tisherman, 





S teel Fishing Rods 


For Christmas 


or the 


who want the finest, 


They represent the ideal in 
Every 
with sporting blood is proud to own a 
proud to show his 
his friends, onal of the ‘‘catches” which 
durability 
pl tore reliability of his “Bristol” en- 


‘Bris- 


*"serf- 
man or boy 


; ‘Bristol’ to 


and 


Every Bristol guaranteed three years. 
Beautiful illustrated catalogue mailed 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 
81 Horton St 


Bristol, Conn 

























| Mullins Steel Boats 


The 
He 127 Fi ranklin Street, Salem, O. 


built of steel with air chambers in each end like a life boat. 


Motor Boats. Row Boats, 
Hunting and Fishing Boats 
They can’t sink. Faster, more 


buoyant, practically indestructible, dcn’t leak, dry out and are absolutely safe, No calkiug, no 


Every boatis guaranteed. 
Highly ‘endorsed by sportsmen. The ideal boat 
for pleasure, summer resorts, parks, ete. Boats 
ship ang * the same day orders are received, 


W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 


bailing, no trouble. 


Write for 








Catalogue 
































John Murgatroyd 
EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 
49 West 24th Street, New York 
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WEBBER'S 


For Hunting and Outing. All wool, 
Seamless and elastic. 
price $7 
jacket made at any price. 
Oxford 
im dealer's, 

if not satisfied. 
Coats, 


or Tan. 


sent express paid; 


Vests, 


HAND 

KNIT JAGKETS 
Cut shows No. 
guaranteed best knit 
Suggest 
If not at your 
return 
Other Jackets, 
Sweaters and Cardi- 


gans, for men, women and children, 
all prices. Catalogue free. 


Gee. F.Webber. Mafr., Sta.F, Detroit. Mich. 








hooks in perfect condition, 


STOP YOUR CUSSIN’ 


by using an ANTICUSSIN HOOK HOLDER. 


can be carried in the pocket without snagging. 
Hooks inserted or removed in a jiffy. 
hooks always before your eyes for quick selection. 


The Anticussin Hook Holder 














Keeps 
Holder with fall set of hooks 


For Christmas 











Entire assortment of 







is made of non-corrod- 


















{| ing metal, highly nickel- 
ed or oxidized. Size3x6'4 
in. Will absolutely 
prevent hooks from 
rusting. Saves twice 
its cost in hooks the first 
season. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of 50c and your 
dealer’s name. Satis- 
| faction guaranteed. 


Sportsman's Specialty oe 
| 1377_N. Glark St., Chica 






















flies 
weighs 











the handiest book made, 

Pocket for leaders, 
34 ounces. 

Calf, $2.50 

Mailed 


Nothing would please your 
angling friend more than a 


“Mansfield’ Fly Book 


holds 12 doz 
size, 6x34X1; 


Alligator, $3.50 


on receipt of price 
CARLOS G. YOUNG Manufacturer 
1174 Market St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Eisemann-Lavalette Magneto will make your motor boat faster, 
| 
safer, more comfortable, more durable, and SAVE YOU MONEY 
The finest motor boats in the world are equipped with the Eisemann-Lavalette Magneto. The Panhard Tellier, which won the international motor boat races, 

beating all records, from the finest crafts of Europe, did so by virtue of its perfect ignition provided by an Fisemann-Lavalette. On a pleasure-boat the Eisemann 
Lavalette removes the one > of annoy > ally experienced by amateur drivers Ignition isa se x on the water Ifit gives out 1 t 
walk home nor stroll to a by fart 1 adv ” ‘Tfa th randy are too far 
shore, and your ignition give it, as on isemann wrive It will 
increase the speed of any motor boat over as! cells It is impervious to the action « r 1 1 all water cor 
ditions. It puts immediate stop to all ignitio more than any other one thing a guarantee that ye 
2 On a motor boat devoted to business purposes such as carrying of passengers or fishing, an Fisemann-Lavalette is a necessity ime is the element of es 
in these pursuits and the increased speed which the Fisemann-Lavalette imparts, the freedom from all delays which means loss of money, the gre ny o4 
upkeep and repairs and the very perceptible increase in the life of the motor boat all combine to make the Fisemann-Lavalette not only a luxury but an absolute 





necessity from a business point of view 

We wish to hear from amateur and professional skippers. We are making a most liberal offer in this field. Write us describing 
your boat and let us make it to you. 
LAVALETTE & COMPANY 112 West 42d Street NEW YORK 





WICO Micrometer 
Adjusting Spark Plug 
$1.00 each. 5 in Mission Case, $5.00 
66 Miles an Hour for 24 Hours § te ony Peviect Spark Plug on the market 


The gap may be adjusted down to 1/1000 

The most strenuous test ever given to a Speed Indica- part of an inch. 
tor was on S. F. Edge’s Car when he made the World’s q 
Record for twenty-four hours on the Brooklands Track, Gg 
London, England. The q 


JONES SPEEDOMETER 


shaft revolved 4,039,200 in twenty-four hours and came 
through the test perfectly. 





Practically self-cleaning. 

Porcelain will not break. 

Each Plug guaranteed for one year. 

Write Dept. 32 for descriptive matter—sent 
free. Sample plug by mail, prepaid, $1.00. 


Why not a“ JONES " for your 1908 car? Write Dept. 26 for Catalogue. WITHERBEE IGNITER COMPANY 

JONES SPEEDOMETER CO., 76th St. and B’way, New York 541 West 43d Street, NEW YORK 

109 Mass. Ave. 259 N. Broad St. 1421 Mich. Ave. 1841 Euclid Ave. CHICAGO: 1429 Michigan Avenue DETROIT: 220 Jefferson Avenue 
Boston PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CLEVELAND BALTIMORE OFFICE: 510 Continental Trust Building 
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INSIST 


upon getting Edison Pri 
mary Batteries and an 
I-dison Spark Coil in the 
motor boat you buy 
They never fail, never 
waste current, never 
make ‘‘cranking’’ nec- 
essary. The right kind 





of spark is there every 
time. Uncertain batteries may be cheaper 
at the start, but Edison Batteries are 
cheaper at the finish and more dependable 
all of the time. 


It will pay you to send for and read the 
booklet ‘‘Battery Sparks’’ before buying 
a boat 
Edison Manufacturing Co., 
37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


10 Fifth Ave., New York 3 — abash Ave., Chicago 
5 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C 








Gifts of Silver 


of the Meriden manufacture are 
always appreciated, as our 
stamp on an article of Sterling 
Silver or Silver Plate represents 
exquisite designs, careful work- 
manship and superior finish, 
the result of over half a cen- 
tury’s which 
makes our silverware universally 


manutacture, 


recognized and appreciated for 
its artistic worth and quality. 


Tne Meriden Company 


« « Silversmiths « « 
International Silver Co. , Successor 
218 FIFTH AVENURF, Mad son Square 
NEW YORK 
CANADA FACTORY 


FACTORIES \ 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Meriden, Conn 
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For purity, exquisite beauty 
and evenness of tone, durability 
of construction and artistic 
originality of design, you’ll find 
it hard to equal 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


The Piano that wins by comparison 


Made by Generations of 
Musicians 
For over fifty years they have been 
the choice of those who recognize true 
musical value. 
Ask us to tell you about the easy way 
to buy the best piano built. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 
Established 1854 


465 SO. BOULEVARD NEW YORK. 
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THE STRELINGER 
MARINE ENGINES 


(4 Cycle—tz to 4 Cylinder) 
Lead in Every Point of Excellency 





Mechanical or Jump Spark Equipment. For DURe 
ABILITY, RELIABILITY, ECONOMY, POWER and 
EASE with which the engine can be controlled, the 
STRELINGER stands at the HEAD. 

Consider these important features when placing 
yourorder. Ourengines are built for the man who 
wants an absolutely reliable engine at a reasonable 
price. Write forcatalog. Our pcices will interest you. 


The Strelinger Marine Engine Co. 
48 Fort Street EB 
DETROIT, MICH., 0.8 A. 
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ABOUT SIX-CYLINDER CARS 


WHILE a few of the automobile manufac- 
turers of the country are to-day building the six- 
cylinder car, there is grave doubt in the minds 
of the leading designers and engineers as to 
whether this new demand for cars of enormous 
power is not but a passing craze, and many of 
the highest grade manufacturers will have 
nothing to do with sixes. At this time many 
manufacturers who are building six cylinders 
are doing so against their will, not because 
they favor such a type, but because they have 
been forced into it. Take them large and small, 
here, there and everywhere, and without ex- 
ceptions the leaders of the American automobile 
industry are continuing their four-cylinder cars, 
bui ding as many as usual, and constructing 
but a small number of sixes because they have 
been forced into it. 

The claim of some manufacturers, who are 
strongly in favor of six cylinders, is the fact 
that their present six-cylinder cars run smoother 
and easier than their fours—in technical terms, 
the torque is much more continuous. ‘‘In our 
four-cylinder cars,” say these manufacturers, 
‘‘we were utterly unable to overcome this diffi- 
culty, but the addition of two more cylinders 
obviates this entirely.” 

This is very plausible on the face of the mat- 
ter, yet how different are the real facts. The 
best four-cylinder cars made to-day, and by 
the word ‘‘best”? I mean the very few who 
have no superiors, run as smoothly as any six- 
cylinder cars, with the motor running at any- 
thing over 200 revolutions. Above that it is 
utterly impossible to notice any difference. 

While the Stearns Company have had won- 
derful success with their six-cylinder car, as is 
evinced by its records in races, hill climbs, ete., 
at the same time we are firm believers in the 
four-cylinder type of car, for many years of ex- 
perimenting have taught us that the four- 
cylinder motor, conscientiously made by skilled 
workmen under expert supervision, is good 
enough for any car. This does not apply to 
those manufacturers who have had more or 
less trouble with their fours and at last turn 
to the sixes as a way out of their 
difficulty, but to the best manufacturers in the 
business. 

The basic argument in favor of the six cylin- 
der is, as noted above, the continuous torque 
but let us carefully dissect this argument for a 


moment. A SIX cylinder motor geared, say 2 to 
1, delivered 12 itipulses to the rear axle for 
every revolution of the whe Acting on pre- 
cisely the ame princi le, asingle c linder motor 
geared 12 to 1 will also deli 12 impulses to 
the axle for every revolution, and the forward 


movement of the car is just as smooth as though 
six cylinders were employed. 
It has been claimed that six cylinders of 





MOTORING AND BOATING 


given size will develop 50 per cent. more power 
than four cylinders of equal dimensions, all 
other things being equal. But is this really 
the case? I think not. 

Years of experimenting have shown us that 
with all other things equal the addition of two 
more cylinders does not produce 50 per cent. 
more power. In fact, a much smaller per- 
centage than that was all that could be noticed 
after over a year of expert testing. While the 
same result may not have been achieved by a 
few other makers, years of conscientious study 
and application to this problem have conclu- 
sively proven the above results, due almost 
entirely to the high state of efficiency at which 
our four-cylinder motors have arrived, 

The principal difficulties with the six-cylinder, 
which no one can deny, are that it requires 
50 per cent. more mechanical parts, 50 per cent. 
more ignition apparatus, 50 per cent. more gas 
apparatus, has 50 per cent. more valves to 
grind, has 50 per cent. more weight, and re- 
quires 50 per cent. more radiating surface than 
a four-cylinder motor of equal power, and con- 
sequently requires 50 per cent. more care and 
50 per cent. more repair bills. 

The statement is continually made that gaso- 
line engines as they now have been perfected 
cause practically no trouble, and that by putting 
in 50 per cent. more parts it means no more 
trouble because there is no trouble at all. This 
may be true when the caris new, and all the six- 
cylinder cars in this country are in their first and 
second years, but what about them when the 
time does come to have the car overhauled? 
There is no question but that the repair man’s 
bills will be 50 per cent. greater because there 
are 50 per cent. more parts to look after and 
readjust and refit. 

Another difficulty about the six-cylinder is 
the enormous length of hood that the motor 
occupies. The result is that in order to get 
a wheel base under 135 inches the constructor 
must place a large portion of the motor directly 
over the front axle, which necessarily makes 
hard steering, is hard on tires and springs, and 
is extremely hard on the delicate adjustments 
in the motor. The aim of all designers is to 
get the passengers and mechanism between 
the axles, and this has become standard motor 
car construction in the best cars the world over. 
Except with an excessively long wheel base 
this is impossible with the six cylinder, and the 
addition of a long wheel base makes the car 
so long that it is impossible to handle it readily 
in traffic or even to turn in the streets. F 

The Stearns Company will continue to build 
a few six-cylinder cars, yet in the main we 
shall Jargely favor the time-proven, reliable 
four. This is based on proven facts, and it is 
these facts which have forced us to arrive at the 
above conclusions. F. B. Stearns 
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WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“SME The Name is 
stamped on every i 
loop— y, 


The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25¢. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


Ate Shaving 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


nd insist that your barber 
use it also. It is Antiseptic, 
and will prevent any of the 
skin diseases often con- 
tracted 

A positive relief for Chapped 

Hands, Chafing and al! afflictions 
of the skin. “Removes all odor of perspiration 
Get Mennen’s—the original. Put upin non-refill- 
able boxes —the ‘box that lox.” Sold everywhere 
or mailed for 25 cents. 

Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet(Borated) Talcum. 

GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1542. 





GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 




















Buy Your Christmas Gifts on Eight Months’ Time 


Use the Loftis System. It enables you to make beautiful and valuabie presents without the outlay of 
much money. By giving credit and lowest prices we make 85 or #10 do the work that 850 does ina cash 
store. Don’t make the mistake of buying something cheap or trashy, when the same money would make 
the first payment on a beautiful diamond ring, stud, brooch, locket,a pairof cuff buttons, earrings, a fine 
watch or any other article of high-grade jewelry from our enormous stock. A diamond is the tdeal gift tor 
a loved one — it lasts for ever,and every day reminds the wearer of your regard and good judgment. 


° ° . 1 ; ° 
Make Your Christmas Selections Right Now — Pay Later —At Your Convenience. 
Send foracopy of our beautifully illustrated Christmas catalog, and in the privacy of your own home select the 
articles you desire, and we will send them to your home, place of business or express office, for your inspection. If you 
like them, if they area!l and more than we claim them to be, pay 1-5 on delivery and the balance in eight equa! monthly 

FTl amounts. We give a sicned guarantee of value and quality with every diamond,also the privilege of 





Id li . Original Diam exchange for full valueatany time, forany other article of jew- 
0 pr: a — elry from our @1,000,000 stock. We take all risks and pay all ex 


press charges. You have absolutely nothing to lose and a great 
BROS.& CO, Dept. P 100, 92 State $!. Chicago, Ill, | deal to gain. Don'tdelay.Write Today for Our Christmas Gatalog. 


) E RVOUS N ESS Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. Cuurcuity’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, ete. 


The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven té be the best, safest, 
and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches 
the root of the ail t. Ourr dies are the best of their kind, and conta only the best and purest ingredients that money 
can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box No Humbug, C, O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


PERSONAL OPINIONS , Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Mang for liver and kidney complaints in my own 
. rson and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you can by 
express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels. .1 am confident it is just what I have been im search of for many 
years. 1 am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST. 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia, Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility-ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York.- 


setcrcyseica Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bidg.,N.Y. ""itus** 
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The BEST Money Can Buy 





Now Building Light Ship No. 89 for 
U. S. Government 
If you want a boat or engine of any kind we 
offer you, without cost, 25 years experience 
and all the facilities of a $400,000.00 up-to-date 
plant equipped to build anything from a canvas 
canoe toa 250 foot steel steam yacht. Contracts 
now being made for 1908 delivery. 

Catalog No. 1—describes Motor Boats, Auto Boats, 
Cabin Launches, Cruisers, Shallow Draft Tunnel 
Boats for Florida, ete. Send 4c for postage. 
Catalog No. 2—describes Row Boats, Hunting 
Boats, Dingheys, Barges, Canoes, Combination 

Row and Sail Boats, etc. S 


Send 4c for postage. 





Do You Want to OWN AN INTEREST 
in this old established concern percent. 
that will guarantee you payable 
semi-annually on any amount you may care 
to invest from $100.00 up? As a stockholder 


you will be entitled to Special Prices and 
other considerations on boats for yourself. 
prospectus for the asking. 


Our 
Address 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
BOX 23 
Muskegon, Michigan 
or a call at our branch stores will bring results. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
122 W. 34th St. 182 Milk St. 
CAMDEN, N. J. DETROIT, MICH. 
38 Delaware Ave. 182 Jefferson Ave, 
CHICAGO, ILL. SEATTLE, WASH. 
1610 Michigan Ave. $21 First Ave., South 
3UFFALO, N. Y., 879 Main St. 
Look for Our Big Annual Exhibit 
New York, Grand Central Palace, Dec. 7 to 14, 
Chicago, Coliseum, Jan, 1 to 8. 
Boston. Mechanics Building, Jan. 25 to Feb. 1. 
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CATALOG 
FREE 


Learn this 
great art at 
home by 
mail 


Mount Animals, Game Heads and Birds 


The Splendid Art of Taxidermy can now be Learned Quickly in Your Own Home 
SPORTSMEN, HUNTERS, ANGLERS, NATURALISTS—It is no longer necessary to lose your fine trophies nor to pay taxider 
mists exorbitant prices for stuffing them. You can now learn this great art for yourself easily and quickly during your spare time. 
We teach you by mail in your own home to successfully stuff and mount all trophies. Aiso to tan all kinds of hides and furs and 
make them into beautiful rugs and robes. Easy to learn by men, women and boys. 
By taking our course of fifteen lessons you will soon be able to do perfect mounting and can decorate your home, office or den 
with the choicest of art. Thousands of men and women of every vocation, bankers, lawyers and business men, are members of 


our school and endorse it in the highest terms. 
H H +] Professional taxidermists earn from @2,000 
Big Money in Taxidermy to83,000a yearand thereare not hal! enough 
taxidermiststo supply the demand. Mounted specimenssell readily for big prices. 
Many birds and animals now killed and thrown away can be turned into cash. 
TAXIDERMY BOOKS FREE—We will send FREE postpaid our beautiful cat- 
alog,acopy of the Taxidermy Magazine, pictures of mounted game, samp'e 
diploma and hundreds of letters from students, allfree. Write for these books 
today—now while you think of it. Remember you learn at home during your 
sparetime, Write today. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Box 73 H Omaha, Neb. 


We mount or sell all kinds of animals or game heads. Price list on request. 
Write today for our beautiful catalog and maguzine. 

















REMODELLED, mw nian FURNISHED Th ry ’ 
e St. James 


rot 
| | ‘ A] BAN } Cor. Walnut and Thirteenth Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa 

41st Street and Broadway, New York 

EUROPEAN PLAN 
ABSOLL 























ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
n the heart of the city 
500 ROOMS 300 BATH ROOMS Saas Fae inns 
European plan. Cuisine unexcelled. Gentlemen’s Cafe, .ocation especially c esira rle. ; 
Ladies’ Restaurant and Moorish Rooms. _ Immediate vicinity fashionable shopping and 
- ar prices. theatre district. 
, Aenty of li but home-like sthin easy acces = sivania and Readi 
Single room and suites with and without bath, $1.00 per Within € ~, access to Pennsylvania anc eading 
dayandup. Send for booklet Railroads. 
ROBERT P. MURPHY. Rates: Rooms $2.00 per day and upwards. 
Meet me at the College Inn, under The Alban New York’s -IICQENRE . ; 
let jing rathskeller, a place to eat, drinkand homers. Music EUGENE G. MILLER Manager. 


CUISINE UNENCEE 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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OUR HOLIDAY OFFER 


This is the time when all hearts are glad with gifts and giving, 
and we wish to add to the happiness of every home through our 


y Free Magazine and Book Plan 


You may have your choice of a long list of the best magazines, or you may select any 
of the world’s best books, comprising fiction, history, biography, adventure, science, 
art, travel, etc., or you may have all. Simply by saving the Library Slips 
which are packed in the products enumerated in this advertisement. These are all 
standard goods—products that you buy every week in the year. The saving of 
Library Slips means neither time nor trouble, but it does meanan abundance | 

\ 
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of the world’s best literature. ¥ 
Isn't this a generous plan? Aren't you sure you want to take advantage of it ? ey 


Library Slips are packed only in these products. Refuse all substitutes. EE 


RE TITS gee 





By Banner Ly H-O Oatmeal and all H-O Products Pabst Extract, The “ Best ” Tonic 
we Siactesciconte tiiicaan Sines Covet Heide’s Licorice Pastilles and Jujubes Pompeian Massage Cream 
faa Calun in ler Best by Test ” Jello-O Ice Cream Powder Presto (quick ) Flour 
Dunham's Orizinal ed Cocoanut Korn Kinks (Malted Corn Flakes) Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 
) Erie Canned Frui mder Label Mennen’s Talcum Powder Serub-E-Z (Soap and Brush 
An Erie ¢ 1 Vegetabl Slip under Label) My Wife's Salad Dressing Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 
3 I © (Ready te Eat) Breakfast Food None Such Mince Meat 3 in One Vil (Cleans and Polishes) 
(A German-American Coffees and Teas 
x Write us to-day for full information and ask about our SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER. 


A 


THE MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY, 256 Broadway, New York 


Alwaystrade athome. Your local dealer deserves it 





aud e 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Club Cocktails 


Are scientifically blended from 
the choicest old liquors, and 
are further improved by aging 
in wood. ‘They appeal espe- 
cially to the sportsman, as they 
are always ready and so easily 
served. They can be cooled 
by laying the bottle in 
a spring h role or exposing 
to the cold air, What is 
more appreciated than a 
delicious cocktail as a 
prelude to your dinner 
| after a day's fishing or 
Cocktails | shooting? You can have 
Siteeckinnie \| it by buying the “Club 
, — — Cocktails.” Mos popular 
kinds: Manhatian (whiskey 
base), Martini (gin base). For 
sale by all reputable dealers. 
AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sole Proprietors: 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 


O ENJOY fully the 


luxury of a brilliant, soft 





and fine flavored ale, you 














should insist upon getting 


Evans 


fA\le 


T POURS out just as natural 
as if drawn direct from the 
Cask and retains its sparkle 
and goodness to the last drop. 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons and Dealers Everywhere 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 
Brewery and Bottling Works 
HUDSON, N. Y. Established 1786. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


The Wiltshire || Henry Romeike, Inc. 


OCEAN END OF VIRGINIA AVE. 





The oldest and most reliable 
BUREAU of PRESS CLIPPINGS 

















Convenient to all Piers. Attractions, Amusements om , . Bie 
and B athing Grounds. term ‘ W rite 


The Ci is Unsurpassed. terms. etc 
Wide Porches, L arge Pe iblic Rooms, Ladies’ Wri ang 
Room, L ’’ Pa rlor. New Cafe, Barber Shop. —- 
AN UP-TO-DATE HOTEL. . » 
Local and Long-Distance Telephone in Rooms. H e R O M E j K E , I m2 « 
American and European Plan. sKih ¢ wear wnpr - 
Our Motto—‘‘Service and Comfort.” r10-112 W. 26th St., aes rome CITY 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND RATES Branch Vienna, Rome 


S. S. PHOEBUS, Prop. 
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WHERE TO GO 


GUIDES, RESORTS, CAMPS 











PAY’ cents a word for each 


ry, Ktyps 
TS 








Advertisements under this classification are five 
insertion. 
initials count as words. Cash must accompany order. 
No advertisements accepted for less than fifty cents 
Display cards, $5.00 per inch, $2.50 one-half inch, 
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ADIRONDACK CAMP | 
located at High Falls on the Oswegatchie River, St. Lawrence 
County, N. Wonderfully picturesque country. Only 
camp in many thousand acres of virgin forest. For trout 
fishing and deer cannot be surpassed. Address: Bert A. 
Dobson, Wanakena P. O., St. Lawrence County. N. Y. 


FLORIDA 


DE SOTO HOTEL, Sarasota, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexco. 

Fine climate, good shooting, good fishing. A place for 
quiet rest. Write for particulars. J. M. Stockman, Pro- 
prietor. 





LONG ISLAND 

PORT EATON’S LODGE, Do you need rest? Are you 
run down? Port Eaton is the place for you, surrounded by the 
clear, blue waters of Long Island Sound. Grand boating, 
fishing, hunting and bathing (in season). We have our own 
clam and oyster beds. Boats and men supplied. Port 
Eaton will make a new man or woman out of you! Refer by 

rmission to Firtp AND Stream. For particulars address 

. Garritson, P. O. B. 462, Port Eaton, L. I. 

; MAINE 
RED RIVER CAMPS, on Lake St. Froid, best hunting 


and fishingin Aroostook; excellent eamps. For booklet ad- 
dress McDonnell & Tweedie, Winterville, Maine 


BIRCH ISLAND CAMPS. Accommodation for 100 
sportsmen and their families. J. E. WILSON, Holet) Me 


~ BILLY SOULE’S Rangeley Lakes and camps at Cup- 
maptic Lake, 1,500 feet elevation, salmon, trout, grand 
seenery Address. BILLY SOULE. Haines’ Landing. Me 

MINNESOTA ; 
~ LAKE SYLVIA, Fishing and shooting, refined and home- | 
like accommodations. CAPTAIN FRANK HATCH, South | 
Haven, Mina. 




















Ripogenus Lake Camps, 
MAINE 


The finest section in the state for hunting, fishing, 


Canoeing, live game photography, etc. 

Moose, Deer, Bear and Grouse. Trout will 
rise to the fly allsummer. Grand Scenery. 
A quick and 
Camps cover a 
A fine 


80 miles in the woods from railroad. 
beautiful trip by boat and canoe. 
vast territory. Up-to-date in all respects. 
place for sportsmen and families. 

Write early for circulars and map. 

REG. C. THOMAS, Chesuncook P, O., Maine. 








VIRGINIA 


Having some 25,000 acres of exciusive shooting privileges, 
a number of trained quail, wild turkey and deer dogs, com- 
petent guides, first-class accommodations and livery, | am 
offering to the sportsman, accommodations, hunting lands, 
guides and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, wild turkey 
and deer, taking charge of every arrangement from their 
stepping off the train at my place to their denarture from 
same: <A few well-trained quail dogs for sale. Special terms 
made for a party. Northern reference given. Special 
attention given to the entertaining of parties containing 
ladies. Open season, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. For further infor- 
mation address DR. H, L. ATKINS, Boydton, Va. 


DUCK, TURKEY, QUAIL, RABBIT, ENGLISH SNIPE 

shooting. Lakes Marsh Hunting and Ducking Club, on 
the Rappahannock River furnishes guides, trained dogs, 
etc., to private parties now making arrangements with 
John Baxter, Sec’y, Leedstown, Va. 





COLONIAL HOME and Highly Productive River Farm 
IN VIRGINIA not far from * Pineknot,’’ President Roose- 
velt’s Summer Home, For Sale at afSacrifice. The improve- 
ments cost $48,000. Price only $25,000. 360 acres. 80 
acres rich James River bottom lands. Handsome brick 
dwelling. Modern improvements and 3 baths; furnace 
heat; beautiful location. Healthy and refined neighbor- 
bood, near railroad station and village 


Address B, care Field and Stream. 














THE FOLLOWING PROPERTIES 
MAY BE WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Game Preserve in Virginia, on Pamun- 
key River: 1,150 acres; 450 acres Duck 


and Sora Marsh; 300 acres woodland, quail 
and turkey, and 4oo acres cleared form 
land; 12-room Colonial Virginia house, 15 
outbuildings in good shape; Southern Rail- 


property. Bargain, must sell. 
$12,500. Easy terms. 

Three Islands in Currituck Sound near 
boundary line of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. Largest island, 300 acres. In the 
heart of the ducking section of Virginia 
Another bargain. 

We haye properties listed from all states and can 

offer you exactly what you want if you will give us 

an idea of location, price, etc. 


COUNTRY ESTATES CO., Ltd ,35W.2ist St., N. ¥.C. 


road on 





A Country of 
Fish and Game 


Newfoundlan 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


WhThe country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company's system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 

All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 


Information cheerfully given upon application to 
if = N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger ~~ 
ei 














Newfoundland Company St. John’s, New- 
feundland, 


IDEAL SPORTSMAN’S RESORT 


ON BARNEGAT BAY 


Teeming with the gamiest of salt water fish, striped 
bass, weakfish, sea-bass, king-fish, sheepshead 
other varieties. Barnegat Bay, and particularly 
portion of it known as Forked River, is indeed a par- 
adise for sportsmen. Splendid shore bird shooting in 
summer, and in the fall and spring the bay is liter 
covered with ducks, geese and brant. Bathing g 
and sailing all help make life indeed worth the living. 

THE PARKER HOUSE 
is a commodious, well-lighted and ventilated building 
with yvreat verandas, situated in the handiest of 
places, both near the train and not far from the water, 
It is furnished daily with fresh meats, vegetables, oys- 
ters, clams, soft-shell crabs, brought directly from the 
nearby sources of supply. Address 
H. Applegate (Owner and Manager of the Hotel for last 
14 years), Forked River, N. J. 
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IPE FOUNDED BY JAMES W. TUFTS 

_< RESORT where an 

with ideal out - of- door life 

— may be enjoyed under per- 

- fect climatic conditions during the months of the late autumn, win- 

a ter and spring. 

ck dt 

= Pinehurst. is located in the sandy, long-leaf-pine section of North 
Carolina and is absolutely free from malarial influences. This 

— section has more sunny days in winter than any region east of the 





Rockies. The air is peculiarly invigorating, and the winter tempera- 
ture average is from 50 to 70, just the kind to make you “ feel fine.” 


The features which commend P{NEHURST are 


Three Colf Courses, two of eighteen holes and one of nine, all kept in the 
pink of condition. 


Four Hotels, 4!! under one management but of graduated prices. 
Preparatory School, under good direction. 

Fifty-Two Cottages, for rent by the season, 

Se 35,000 Acre Private Shooting Pre- 
4 serve, with trained dogs and good guides, 


Finest Livery of Saddle Horses 
a, to be found anywhere. 


hg Tennis Courts and Country Club. 


No consumptives received at Pineharst 
awe * 
ao HOLLY INN 


Opens November 20 
CAROLINA 


Opens January 11 


/ HARVARD and BERKSHIRE 


Open January 15 















Ne me eM ey 


Through Pullman service via Seaboard Air Line or 
Southern Railway. Only one night out from New 
‘ork, Boston and Cincinnati. Don’t fail to send to 
nearest railroad offices for literature, illustrating the 
out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving 
full details of its attractions, or address 
Pinehurst General Office, 


PINEHURST, North Carolina 


or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
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Acres of abled 
Game Preserves— “¥ 
Come Here for Sport! 
















Deer, Quail, Squirrel and Rabbit in abundance. 
Fox Hunting a Special Feature 





Riding, Driving. ; 


The Mecklenburg Hotel % 


CHASE CITY, VIRGINIA 














is the most modern and best equipped hotel in the South. Steam heat, 


electric lights. Location and surroundings unsurpassed. Ideal climate. 





Service and cuisine maintained upon the highest standard. Moderate 











rm Club house connected. The Hydriatric Department embraces 
the Baruch and Nauheim Baths. Chase City ison the Southern Ry., 
three hours from Richmond. Through trains from all northern points. 


W rite for illustrated booklet and other information. 


ene, t 
ai THE MECKLENBURG MINERAL SPRINGS CO. 
Chase City, Va. 















Summer Pleasures in Midwinter Days 


are invariably found on the voyages of the splendid modern steamers of The New York & 
Porto Rico Steamship Company to and 


Around 


Porto Rieo 


These special tours occupy three weeks’ time and are ideal yachting excursions on sum- 
mer seas. The steamers, which are equipped with every device for the safety and 
convenience of the passengers, with only outside stateroonas, circle the entire island and stop at many interesting and historic 
localities. The ship is the tourist's hotel during the entire trip, so that the labor and inconvenience of land travel is avoided. 

The special tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which includes every expense. Write for illustrated booklet, swing 


details of the voyage and containing attractive pictures of Porto Rico. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STE/AMSHIP COMPANY, 12 Broadway, New York. 
Or RAYMOND & WI4ITCOMB CO., all Principal Cities. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


“Playground of the People” 
BEST REACHED FROM NEW YORK VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Superior Service—Vestibuled Coaches, Pullman Parlor Buffet and Dining Cars 
Atlantic City Passengers have the privilege of stopping over at Lakewood without extra charge 
Booklet about either place sent for a Two-cent Stamp by 


W. C. HOPE, General Passenger Agent, New York 


LAKEWOOD 


“In the Jersey Pines” 
















HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


NEW YORK—BOULOGNE S/M—ROTTERDAM 





Fleet of New Twin-Sciew 
Steamers 


“NEW AMSTERDAM” 
17,250 tons 
“ NOORDAM” 
12,500 tons 
“RYNDAM ” 


12,500 tons 
“ POTSDAM" 
12,600 tons 
“ STATENDAM” 
10,500 tons 
‘“ ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons, building 


All Steamers are equipped with Marconi Wireless 
Telegraphy and Submarine Signal Receiving Apparatus 


| BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 3i HOURS FROM PARIS OR LONDON 


For General Information apply to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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ON oer Jt et ee 
THE ti : ee ALWAYS 
BOARD WG ' ae ee é, j OPEN 
WALK ‘ne ji Jt Fit f 








CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CitTyY, N.J. 
Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 
Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 























AtlanticCity,N.Jo"testniteesorr 
>> ~llotel 
4 Rudoli 


Mm YA LARGEST AND 






MOST MODERN 


HOTEL ON THE 
coast DIRECTLY 
' ON OCEAN FRONT 


& AND BEACH PRO- 
i | MENADE. 


‘OPEN ALL 
THE YEAR 


e 





< 
New York’s Favorite Location. _ All-year Seaside Resort. Capacity 1,000. American and European Plan. R« 

with Bath, Hot and Cold Sea and Fresh Water. Dining Room Overlooks the Ocean. The F ine st Ss: - Ww — B: thine. 

Balmy Sea Air. Fishing and Sailing a Popular Pastime. Verandas of this Hotel directly on Boardwalk. Send 


for Booklet and Rates 
A Special Feature ‘of this Hotel is the Reproduction of the Celebrated ** Harveys’ *? Cuisine. 


JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


ALSO PROPRIETOR ‘‘HARVEYS’" FAMOUS RESTAURANT, WASHINGTON, D. C 
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__ FIELD AND STREAM 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th St. 








Near soth St. Subway and 534 St. Elevated, and Acces- 
sible to all Surface Lines 


Ideal Location, near 
Theatres, Shops and 
Central Park. 


AEROS ee RENIN RE 
New, Modern, 
and Absolutely 


Fireproof 
PRE RIP RRR ene TH me 


Strictly First Class 

Prices Reasonable 

All outside rooms, No 
Carpets; all hardwood 
floors and Oriental rugs 

Transient rates $2.50 
with bath, and up. 


Send for Booklet 








HARRY P. STIMSON Formerly with iat 
R. J. BINGHAM 


Formerly with 
Hotel Woodward 














a 
Dort leave comfort, convenience and 
order at home when you travel. 
Take them along by packing your clothesina 


STALLMAN 
DRESSER TRUNK 


Built like a dresser. Everything 
you want when and where you 
want it. Keeps garments in per- 
fect condition. Simplifies packing 
and unpacking, eliminates re-pack- | 
ing. Strongest, roomiest, most convenient trunk | 
made and costs no more than che ordinary style. | 
Sent C.O.D. privilege examination. 





Send two-cent stamp for booklet. 


\ F. A. STALLMAN, No. 16 E. Spring St., Columbus, o. | 



















WE WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write us t ' N 

ere youlive or what your pation, we'll teach 
eal Esiate business by mail; appoint you Special 
itative of r ¢ m yiny rt n Start y 
itable business of your own, and help you make 
biy money at once, 

Unusual opportunity for men without cari- 
tal to become independent for life. Valuable 
Book A 346 and full particulars FREE. 
Write to-day. Address nearest office. 
NAT’N’L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. Phelps Bldg., 
Athenaeum Bldzg., Chicago, II. Scranton, Pa. 


1 





ADVERTISING 


SECTION 49A 


A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone: 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to anyone NAMING THIS MAGA- 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 


remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless 


It cleanses the lining membrane of 
the stomach and subduesinflammation, 
thus helping nature to accomplish a 
cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 
you, and will not harm you in the least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 16 years. 

Sold by leading Druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufactures de Paris"’ (France) 


57 Prince St., New York City 
FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases 














Please say you saw it 


in Field and Stream 
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LET US GIVE YOUA POINTER| 

















PHOTO BY COURTESY CLAYTON'S DOG REMEDIES, CHICAGO 


THE LARGEST ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
MAIL ORDER PLANT IN THE WORLD IS AT 
YOUR SERVICE TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A 
DAY, EVERY WORK DAY IN THE YEAR. 
YOUR ORDER, WHETHER FOR 50 CENTS OR 
$5,000.00, WILL BE THE OBJECT OF SPECIAL 
CARE. NO MATTER WHETHER YOU ARE IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK, ALASKA, SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA OR NEW YORK, YOUR 
ORDER WILL BE HANDLED JUST AS INTEL- 
LIGENTLY AS IF YOU WERE IN OUR OWN 
OFFICE, TALKING THE MATTER OVER. LET 
US DEMONSTRATE IN A PRACTICAL WAY 
WE ARE ALL WE CLAIM. EVERY KIND OF 
ENGRAVING IN BLACK AND WHITE OR 
COLORS, ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS, 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE PAPER, OF- 
FICE STATIONERY, RUBBER STAMPS, STEEL 
DIE EMBOSSING---EVERYTHING PERTAINING 
TO PUBLICITY. OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN THE SAME QUALITY OF WORK COSTS 
ELSEWHERE. WRITE. WIRE. PHONE OR CALL. 


GRY), ENGRAVING 6c 
PRINTING CO. 
MILWA UKEE,WIS.U.S.A. | 
| a of 
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DIAMONDS on CREDIT 
AT IMPORTER’S PRICES 


XMAS GIFTS No Xmas gift so choice as a dia- 
mond, none so permanently valu- 
able, none so easy to secure, if purchased by the 
Lyon method. Our illustration shows a few of the 
exquisite jewels prepared for the Xmas season. 
RELIABILITY All our diamonds are finest water. 
Every purchase is fully guaranteed 

by written certificate. Established since 1843. 
SAVING 20° Just a word about prices, but an 
important one. We positively 
save you 20 per cent. on outside prices. Cut 
Diamonds cost 10 per cent. duty to import; 
“Rough Diamonds” come in free. We import 
stones in the “ rough,” and finish them here. By 
following economical methods, buying for spot 
cash and doing an immense business on small 


profits, we are able to quote lower prices than 
any competitor—by 20 per cent. 


TERMS Any person of good standing. may pur- 

chase jewelry to any amount, on the 
following terms: 20 per cent. down and 10 per 
cent. per month. Transactions strictly confiden- 
tial. Privilege of exchanging any diamond at 
full value. Any article illustrated here or in our 
catalog will be sent express prepaid for ex- 
amination and may be returned at our expense 
if not satisfactory. 


Special holiday discount of 10 per cent. 
on every cash deal. 


Write for Xmas Catalog, edition 54sent free. 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


71-73 NASSAU ST. NEw YORK CITY 


2404 $125 


Bes 
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spirit of Chicago’s great ‘ 


“Do It Right!” 

The outward symmetry and 
beauty ofthe New Model Oliver No.5 
are reflected in itsinner mechanism. 

In the simplicity, precision and 
perfect unison of its working parts 
lies the‘‘open secret’’of the Oliver’s 
world-wide fame. 

‘* Comparisons are odious’’—to 
4 competitors—but we must make 

them, because the Oliver is the 

; T standard of comparison by which 
. } all typewriters are judged. 

It stands, in splendid isolation, 

apart from all other writing ma- 

j mm chines both new and old. 

ie pi ti From the tip of its U-shaped type 

bars toits non-vibrating base it is 
different and éetter. 

Who ever heard of ‘‘Visible Writing’’ until the 
Oliver made it a reality? 

Whoever thought of a‘‘ Disappearing Indicator’’ 
until the advent of Oliver No. 5? 

Where else will you find a ‘‘Ruling Device’’—a 
‘*Balance Shift’’— 
a ‘‘Double Re- 
lease’’—an ‘‘Auto- 
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Thanks to the Oliver Typewriter, the word a 
not a mere symbol, but a living thing. 
The Oliver is the embodiment—the very zucarnation of efficiency. 
It came into being little more than a decade ago—born of the resistless 
‘l Willi!’ 

It bloomed into perfection in the electric atmosphere of ‘‘Do /¢t Now /”’ 
Deep rooted in the soil of Practical Experience, it drew to itself the best thought 
and highest skill of men of genius and originality, hence its inherent ability to 


matic Paper Register’’ on a typewriter? 
Who ever dreamed that a mere machine 
could do all that the Oliver does? 


OLIVER 
. 
Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 
is first of all a Correspondence Machine, but it 
does the work of many others. 

It has no ‘‘speed limit.’’ You can tell a letter 
written on the Oliver by the ‘‘watermark’’ of 
neatness. There’s style and character in ev ery 
line and deauty on every page. 

Its ‘‘carbons”’ are clear and readable, and it 
prints up to 20 copies at a time. 

The business whose typewriting needs are 
most exacting is the one that most needs the 
Oliver. 

Any employer or operator desiring a free 
demonstration of the Oliver Typewriter can se- 
cure same, without obligation of any sort, by 
communicating with any of our Branch Offices 
or with the General Offices in Chicago. 








Christmas Souvenirs FREE 








- 
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The carnation is the official flower of the Oliver Typewriter 
Company. Our appreciation of the record-breaking business 
of the year, expressed in the form of illuminated copies of 
4 ~oeoeees? ‘“The Symphony of Success ’” (suitable for framing) with 
+! pao eer? carnation decoration will be mailed to any address, postpaid, 
, m™ upon request. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


29 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 


Address promptly— 
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SAFETY, SHOTS IN MAGAZINE 


When the Remington safety is on, your rifle is absolutely safe. But, as the 
rifle comes to your shoulder, your right thumb takes off the safety and five powerful 
shots are at your command. Only a finger pressure necessary for each shot. The’ 


rifle is reloaded by the recoil. Big enough for the biggest game, for it strikes nearly 
a ton blow. Made in calibres .35 Rem., .32 Rem., and .30-30 Rem. 
The Only .30-30 Auto-Loader on the Market. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
Write to M. HARTLEY COMPANY _ MW 
Sole Representatives, 313 Broadway, Sr yf =e 


New York City ae “ACTUAL SIZE” Soe 








The last two American teams who made 
world’s record scores against all nations, 
unanimously chose and shot 


U. M. C. CARTRIDGES 


Forty-one years of successful cartridge and shot shell 
making in the largest ammunition factory in the world, 
is the reason why U. M. C. makes are sure 
fire, accurate and hard-hitting. Remember the trade mark. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Write to M. HARTLEY COMPANY, 
Sol Representatives, 


313 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











“Shave Yourself” 


I have already convinced over a million people that a daily home shave is a habit 
that every self-respecting man should acquire. I have taught 
««Gillette’’ shavers that the « Gillette’’ way is the only way to 
save time and money—to maintain an unruffled disposition, and 
to be sure of perfect, hygienic shaving conditions. 


My razor is increasing in popularity every day, because it is 
absolutely dependable—it is always ready for use—ao honing—no 
Stropping—and it gives as light or as close a shave as you may wish, 
without danger of cutting or scratching. 

I have changed the entire complexion of the advertising pages of 
the prominent magazines of this country, not only by my own ad- 
vertisements, but by the greater number of announcements 
pubiished by manyfacturers of shaving soaps, shaving 
brushes, shaving powders, shaving creams and other 
shaving accessories that have been made profitable, be- 
cause the army of ‘*Gillette’’ users who are self-shavers 

is increasing in number daily. 

Finally, I am proving more conclusively every 
day, that while there may be room for argument as 
tu what shaving accessories one should use, there is 

no doubt about the Razor. There is but one perfect 
razor—for all men—to be used under all conditions 
—and that is my razor—the ‘‘ Gillette.’’ 


When you buy a safety razor get the best—the 

**Gillette.’’ 1t will last you for the rest of your life — 

it is not a toy—it will always give you complete 
satisfaction, 

The double-edged, flexible blades are so inexpen- 

Sive that when they become dull you throw them away as 


you would an old pen. King Cb - 


The Gillette Safety Razor set consists of a triple silver- 

plated holder, 12 double-edged blades (24 keen edges), 
packed in a velvet lined leather case and the price is 
$5.00 at all the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hard- 
ware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


An Ideal Holiday Gitt. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ Gillette’’ to-day. If sustitutes are offered 
refuse them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES CO., 
272 Times Bldg., New York City 


Eile S 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 




















